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TO    THE    READER. 


IT  is  requeued  that  tins  paper,  may  be  returned  to  the  Boal 
culture,  at  its  office  in  London,  with  any  additional   remarks 
vations  which  may  occur  on  the  perufal,  written  on  lb*  wargx 
as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  this  report,  is,  at  prefent,  ; 
circulated,  for  the  purpofe  merely  of  procuring  farther  informatij 
Jng  the  hufbandry  of  this  diftrid,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  tcj 
his  mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  alii 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  "happy  to  give  evcrl 
iu  its  power,  to  any  perfou  who  may  be  defirous  of  improving! 
of  cattle,  fheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  ufeful  experiment  in  hud 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thii  furvey  relates  to  thofc  parts  of  the  county  of  Penh, 
v.hofe  breams  flow  into  the  Earn,  or  into  the  Forth. 
Froa  the  county  of  Fife  on  the  Eaft,  to  the  county  of 
Dunbarton  on  the  Weft,  the  diftrift  lies  between  4'  and 
1*19*  Weft  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  the  Forth  on  the 
South  to  the  braes  of  Glcn-Lcdmck  on  the  North,  between 
1   j5'$'  and  56'  27'  North  latitude. 

On  the  North  and  Welt,  this  diflrkt  is  covered  by 
Istiihy  mountains,  part  of  the  Grampians,  whicli  arc  in- 
terfiled witli  many  valleys  full  of  natural  wood,  and  af- 
fording much  flicker.  It  is  principally  adapted  for  pafttirc, 
and  the  rearing  of  flicep  and  cattle;  although,  in  many 
places,  not  deficient  in  producing  the  common  grains  ol 
Ott  and  barley. 

Thefc  valleys  prcfent  to  the  eye  the  moft  varied  and  ro- 
niintic  icenes  of  wood  and  waicr,  of  hill  and  dale,  which 
w  admired  by  every  traveller  of  taftc.  The  rivers,  in  the 
deep  defiles,  ilrugglc  to  find  a  pafTage  between  impending 
rocks,  and  gloomy  woods ;  and  plains,  of  various  extent, 
nuift  fuddenly  upon  the  eye,  whicli  are  filled  with  villages, 
mi  well-cultivated  farms.  Chains  of  lakes,  fkirted  round 
With,  wood,  are  connected  with  nicandring  dreams,  which. 
W  itorcd  with  a  variety  of  fiih.  The  lulls  are  clad  with 
13  2  flecks  ( 
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flocks  ;  and  numerous  herds  are  browfing  on  the  p; 
below.  The  gentlemcn'sjioufes  are  generally  plac< 
the  fide  of  a  lake,  or  on  gentle  declivities,  faciil 
South,  with  a  lawn  in  front,  interfered  by  the  me 
ing  links  of  a  river;  and  ftately  oaks  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  together  with  the  riling  hills  bchin| 
crcafe  their  beauty  and  their  warmth. 

On  the  South  and  Eaft,  the  foil  is  of  a  ftronger 
and,  by  proper  cultivation,  may  in  mod  places  carry! 
crops  of  any  grain  known  in  North  Britain.  Tlj 
this  part  of  the  county  there  runs  a  remarkable  rai 
green  hills,  from  South  Weft  to  North  Eaft,  call! 
Ochills,  which  have  been  long  famous  for  the  largj 
bardicft  breed  of  (beep  in  the  North  of  ScotUni 
many  ilocks  have  been  lately  introduced  into  the  vail 
the  Grampians,  which  in  number  and  in  fize,  a| 
much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Ochiils. 

Strathearn  is  that  great  valley,  through  which  thl 
that  gives  its  name  to  the  country,  flows  almoi| 
(traight  line  for  about  forty  mi!es.  Thc*courfc 
Earn,  and  of  the  lake  from  which  it  takes  its  rife, 
from  Weft  to  Eaft,  may  have  given  it  a  name  fignifi< 
its  weftcrly  direction*,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  thj 
which  runs  nearly  from  the  North,  betwixt  Lo; 
and  the  tideway. 

From  the  length  and  ftraightnefs  of  this  ftrath,  b< 
on  the  South  by  the  Ochills,  and  by  the  Grampil 
the  North,  at  the  diftancc  of  twelve  or  fifteen  mile 
each  other,  with  that  fine  river  flowing  in  the  midd 
rich  land  Hoping  down  to  its  banks  on  both  fidi 
noblemen  and  gentlemens  feats,  under  the  cover  o 


*  Argylefhire  (iar-ghael)  has  its  name  from  being  the  weftetly  c| 
Scotland  |  and  Jarr-inu,  which  is  the  proper  came  of  Ireland;  figi 
wefteraific. 
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ving  plantations,  behold  the  bufy-band  of  man,  engaged 
in  the  various  operations  of  agriculture ;  and  enjoy  prof- 
pc&s  equally  grand,  extenfive,  and  beautiful.  They  fee, 
and  are  feen,  by  one  another,  forming  one  great  fcene, 
in  which  every  houfe  has  its  proper  ftation,  and  heightens 
the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Drummond-caftle  is  a  princely 
fituation,  commands  all  the  profpect  at  a  (ingle  glance. 

All  the  clay-land  from  Gartmore  to  Bo-ftefs,  a  tratt  of 
about  forty  miles,  is  a  dead  flat,  refcmbling  the  expanfe 
of  the  ocean,  by  which  it  probably  was  once  covered. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  champaign  valley,  with  bills 
rifing  at  a  diftance  on  both  fides,  the  Forth  holds  it  majef* 
tic  courfe,  in  long  circuitous  windings,  forming  fome 
links  of  feveral  miles.  Thefe  links  are  the  rich:ft  foil,  of 
the  fame  extent,  in  Britain.  The  natural  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  the  convenience  of  water  carriage,  by  means  of 
that  river,  (which  although  only  the  fecond  in  trade,  has 
the  richeft  banks,  the  moll  beautiful  appearance,  and  the 
largeft  ftream  of  any  in  Scotland,)  has  crowded  this  large 
diftrift  with  inhabitants.  From  the  Ochills,  and  other 
points  of  view,  this  charming  profped,  to  which  few  in 
Europe  can  be  compared,  is  enjoyed  from  Benledi,  or 
fienlomond,  on  the  Weft,  down  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
carry.  Towns  and  villages,  wichout  number,  and  the 
manfions  of  proprietors,  with  their  well-dreflcd  lawns, 
fields  laden  with  the  hcavieft  crops,  and  pafture  abounding 
in  cattle,  are  fpread  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  as  it 
winds  its  courfe  flowly  to  the  German  ocean ;  and  where 
it  widens  into  a  path,  there  the  adventurous  genius  of 
Commerce  braves  every  danger,  fleering  innumerable  fails, 
and  ploughing  oa  the  yielding  bofbm  of  the  main. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATl 


Besides  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  the  mill 
into  this  country,  the  laudable  example  of  i 
country  gentlemen,  has  contributed  much,  to  t 
ment  of  this,  as  well  as  mod  other  parts  of  til 
They  not  only  embcllim  their  own  refidcnl 
inclofe,  they  plant,  they  drain,  they  drefs 
and  teach  their  tenants  the  trueft  teflon  of  I 
{hewing  how  to  incrafie  their  wealth  and  thciij 
a  proper  culture  of  the  land,  and  a  better  man 
their  flock.     The  communications  of  propri 
in  the  courfc  of  this  furvcy,  not  only  juftifyl 
which  is  apparent  to  every  perfon  who  looks  sT 
buthavcajuft  claim  to  my  warmeft  aekn 
In  general,  I  have  been  well  fupportcd  by  ml 
who  arc  no  lefs  enlarged  in  their  views,  and  ll 
rank,  than  opulent  in  their  fortunes  ,   and  i!  tl 
report  has  any  merit,  it  is  owing  to  them, 
having  aiked  their  penntflion,  it  might  be  del 
catc  to  mention  their  names. 

Notwitliflanding  the  influence  of  the  prl 
muft  be  evident,  to  any  perfon  acquainted 
nature,  that  there  is  a  reluflance  among  the  I 
men,  to  change  old  cuftoms,  or  to  tclinquifti  ll 
have  acquired  the  fanttion  of  time,  and  the  \ 
ages.  This  principle,  which  operates  univerfal 
it  has  the  mod  happy  effeft  in  molt  cafes,  yet  f 
baneful  confequenct,  with  regard  to  the  cultil 
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inJ,  In  this  refpeft,  it  cools  the  ardour,  and  enrr* 
|i  llii  vigour  of  the  human  mind,  enflaved  in  the  pre* 
;••  and  erron  of  antiquity.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
,,  nothing  more  inimical  to  every  fpecics  of  improve- 
|t,  linn  an  obftinate  adherence  to  all  modes  of  culture. 

oMUnacy  ii,  however,  wearing  off,  in  the  diftrift 
ir  review  |  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the  modes  of 
lendiy  which  are  already  adopted  in  different  places, 
(from  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  a 

of  cultivation  will  be  diffufed,  which  (hall  furmount 
laiey  where  it  remains,  and,  in  fpite  of  old  habits, 

the  peoplo  ope:\  their  eyes  to  difcern  their  true  in- 

,  Mankind  muft  be  led,  they  will  not  be  driven* 
tho  enlightened  admire  the  principle,  which  dircAs 

ttple  to  l>e  fteady,  and  not  addiAcd  to  change,  which 
\%  foundation  of  all  order,  and  of  all  government ; 

they  df  plora  ita  ciTcAs%  in  the  particular  inftancc  of 
indty  i  Let  them  alfo  combat  the  influence  of  habit 

principle  of  fcl£4ovc ;  let  them  tttWflrt  men  of  this 

that  by  a  certain  mode  of  culture,  they  flull  be  bet* 
and  better  ciothcvi*  and  become  richer*  and  few 
|ttfa*  to  ad\>pt  it%  In  vain  will  you  threaten ;  in  vain 
w*  f*\>&cut*  a  frw  i  in  vain  will  you  plead  the au~ 
*tf  Aatutn  auJl  the  ait&cs  of  kafes :  infiead  of  ail 

vUxVt  <rf  Jaw  *ud  ih*  pantl*  of  power*  yoa  need  only 
tta  y\Vf>V*  crofekactt  to  ccavtiKt  tbeaa  that  yea 

&&  $**!  *l  Wm^U  aad  ts  tc*&  &£«»  by  aa^ 

V  ft******  tatr  *w»  utxftd.  Tfcss  coaAtSt  will 
^  tfcaw  <fcwi  ti*i?  <&£aKy%  »£  £&&  tkcgnal 

^  ivxrtv  w&<&  araac*  »  H  scan  »i 
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Weft;  ind  it  feems  to  be  generally  in  this" 
all  the  kingdom.  The  land  is  more  fertile 
Eall  coaft  than  on  the  Weft,  in  this  couil 
in  moft  others ;  but  every  foil  is  capable  oil 
menr,  which  is  adapted  to  its  nature.  Whl 
in  moft  cafes,  improved  j  the  latter  in  very  I 
The  appointment  of  Providence  makes 
gteftive  ;  and  the  progicfs  is  frequently  fronfl 
All  the  arts  and  fcienccs,  and  inventions  ol 
civilisation  of  the  human  race,  and  the  pros 
the  apparent  caufe  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  < 
Heaven,  the  introduction  of  many  new  ptaii 
of  the  foil,  and  the  improvement  of  the  woj 
the  beginning  of  time,  been  moving  weftw 

If  the  number  of  the  people  conftitute  thl 
nation,  the  more  the  population  can  be  I 
more  powerful  will  that  nation  become  ,  1 
of  inhabitants  can  only  be  fupported  by  thel 
Increafe  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  Th] 
the  ground  is,  therefore,  the  firft  care  I 
How  could  Egypt  fupport  fucli  a  crowded  ] 
fnarc  eighty  thoufand  bufhels  of  corn  deityM 
tenance  of  Conftantinoplc,  in  the  reign  of  <T 
Great  ?  How  could  Sicily  be  the  granary  ofl 
the  number  of  extenfive  cities,  and  fuch  I 
armies  it  had  to  maintain,  in  Hiero  the  III 
could  the  land  of  Palcftine,  a  fmall  fpot,  f 
ence  to  fuch  numbers  of  people,  as  have  bJ 
credible  by  pcrfons  viewing  the  prefent  wrB 
tint  country  ?  One  anfwer  fuffices  for  the  f 
and  many  other  nations,  railed  thcmfelvcJ 
population,  of  wealth,  and  of  power, 
fiiallow  thinkers,  who  confidcr  not  die  caul 
nai  ftremjtb  of  any  nation,  is  in  no  cafe  tl 
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fcv  tbr  extent  of  territcry :  but  by  the  number  of  its  citi- 
zens and  the  utility  of  their  labour  J  :  and  an  is»crcafe  of 
tie  ncmbcrs  of  the  pcopk,  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  in 
co  cafe  fupportcd,  with  permanence,  for  any  length  of 
time,  by  any  rcfources  whatever,  but  by  their  home  pro- 
<?2&ons,  raifcd  and  augmented  by  a  fupcrior  improvement 
of  thr  foil*  Had  I  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angc!*,  I 
*n\l  proclaim  this  to  my  country  from  the  point  of  Shet- 
land to  the  Land's  End  of  Cornwall,  until  it  were  beard, 
asd  underload,  and  felt,  by  every  man  that  eareth  bread* 

Manufactures  and  other  cauffs  may  increase  the  num- 
bers of  people,  beyond  rchat  the  produce  of  a  country  can 
fsppcrt.  In  thar  cafe,  either  recoorfe  mud  be  had  to  the 
inpenation  of  food,  or  the  people  mud  emigrate : 'there 
;$  no  other  alternative.  When  grain  and  other  vivrg$  mull 
be  imported  into  any  country,  the  fubfiftence  of  the  peo- 
ple becomes  very  critical,  and  the  more  fo,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  required,  and  the  conftancy  of  the  demand. 
Their  fupplies  depend  entirely  on  the  fufpius  and  good 
will  cf  the  countries  from  which  their  fubfiftence  comes ; 
tksr  fupplies  depend  aifo,  on  their  ability  to  parchafe, 
and  on  the  obftru&ions  tbey  may  meet  with  from  other 
rations,  in  going  in  qucft  of  food:  in  *hort,  the  country, 
which  cannot  fupport  its  inhabitants,  muft  keep  on  good 
terms  with  aSi  its  neighbours,  whatever  injuries,  what* 
erer  infolts  it  may  receive,  and  can  never  be  (aid  to  be 
trufy  independent*  If  its  iituation  be  infular,  like  Britain, 
the  moment  it  lofcs  its  fuperiority  at  fea,  every  creature 
within  may  be  ftarved,  who  cannot  be  fupported  by  the  na- 
tural produce  of  the  idand.  Many  examples  might  be 
given  to  illoftratc  this  reafoning,  but  it  fecras  to  be  fo 
evident,  as  to  (land  in  need  of  no  il!o{l ration. 

Tlic  ifond  of  Great  Britain  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  manufacturing  country  every  day.     This  circumftance 

*-ll  dro-p  the  people  into  towns  and  villages,  and  necef- 
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foily  iucreafc  Uie  population  on  tlie  whole ; 
uf  our  modern  reformers,  by  miftaUing  the  f 
to  which  we  arc  arrived,  realon  upcn  the  d 
tlic  country,  not  from  fa£ls,  but  f.om  pril 
when  thefe  principles  are  faJfe,  the  coriclufiorf 
roncous. 

If  the  towns  and  villages  have  doubled  th| 
within  half  a  century  (and  fome  of  them  ll 
ten-fold),  granting  that  the  agricultural  poB 
have  decrcafed  one  third,  what  concluiic 
drawn  thence,  but  that  the  general  popull 
fidcrably  more  than  it  was.  The  inore  tfl 
turcs  advance,  the  more  will  this  local  chan| 
dence  of  the  people  appear. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  queftii 
lover  of  his  country,  how  is  this  increafed 
be  maintained  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  anfwer,  I 
from  other  nations,  becaufc  a  wealthy  countl 
he  in  want.  The  true  anfwer  is  ;  Raifc  morfl 
own  country;  apply  your  wcalih  to  cultivJ 
foil,  that  it  may  produce  the  grcatcll  '.iuaf 
fiftence  for  man. 

The  eftablifh  merit  of  a  board  of  agriculture 
lure,  under  the  fraction  of  parliament,  prognJ 
geed  to  this  country,  and  it  is  a  happy  prcfagf 
fuccefs,  that  no  difficulties  feem  to  deter,  and  I 
fl-cms  tco  arduous ;  and  although  its  fucccfsH 
at  tiift,  from  a  complication  of  various  cauil 
dcring  the  great  wealth,  which  in  lefs  than  I 
has  flowed  into  this  country,  the  growing  I 
the  people  have  for  improvement ;  and,  abol 
tcntion  which  many  of  the  country  gentle; 
flowed  of  late,  upon  cmbcUilhing  their  icj 
meliorating  their  cftatcs,  there  is  no  doubtJ 
rations  of  this  board  will,  in. a  fliott  ume,| 
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jcrncfs  to  adopt  the  beft  modes  of  culture;  and  that  the 
rules  given  through  the  medium  of  their  publications,  will 
enlighten,  teach,  and  enrich  their  country* 

The  proprietors  of  foil  amy  be  confidcred  as  poflfcfled  of 
a  dtad  ftock ;  and  every  dead  {lock  requires  another  ftock 
to  put  it  in  motion,  and  make  it  produ&ivc.     A  dock.  . 
which,  in  its  rude  ftatc,  can  produce  very  little  of  the  va- 
lue it  might,  by  the  application  of  more  labours,  (which 
always  requires  ftock),  may  be  brought  to  fuch  perfection, 
as  to  produce  the  full  amount  of  its  intrinfic  value  ;  and 
c«n  then  only  be  faid  to  arrive  at  its  real  worth  or  price. 
How  different  in  value  is  a  pound  of  flax  from  a  pound  of 
lace,  or  a  fleece  of  wool  from  its  weight  of  cloth?  equally 
different  is  a  field  or  an  cftatc  uncultivated,  from  that  to  which 
it  might  be  brought  by  cultivation,     But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, and  it  is  an  important  one :  that  the  lace  and  cloth 
may  remain  unfold,  and  in  that  cafe  will  produce  no  fub- 
(iftence  to  the  poflcflbrs,  whereas  an  improved  field  produces 
lubfiflcnce,  independent  of  all  the  markets  on  earth,  and  is 
unaffected  by  the  caprice  or  enmity  of  furrounding  nations* 
Agriculture  is  not  only  an  art,  but  of  all  arts  the  mod  an- 
tient  and  the  moft  ufcful.    Every  art  is  founded  upon  experi- 
ment, and  is  learned  by  example  joined  to  phftice.  Theories 
maybe  of  ufc  in  the  fcicnccs.     In  them  you  may  "advance, 
by  cautious  flops,  from  the  caufe  to  the  ejft£l  \  but,  in  all  the 
arts,  you  walk  very  unfafcly,  unlefs  you  proceed  from  the 
effeft  to  the  caufe.     By  a  careful  indu£tion  of  particulars, 
and  a  faithful  collodion  of  fuccefsful  experiments,  the  far- 
mer is  led  forward  on  fafc  ground,  makes  a  flmilar  trial 
with  confidence,  and,  if  the  foil  be  of  the  fame  natuic, 
the  climate  of  the  fame  temperature,  and  the  means  of 
improvement  equally  powerful,  his  endeavours  arc  gene- 
rally crowned  with  fuccefs.    While  the  fpcculativc  farmer 
ruins  hitnfelf,  and  is  imitated  by  no  man  of  prudence,  the 
pra&ical  farmer  ftudics  with  care  the  example  of  others, 
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matures  their  practice  by  his  own  experience, 
his  iliaie  to  promote  the,  national  proipeiity, 
this  ufeful  art  to  its  higheft  perfection. 

The  land  in  this  iuivcy,  teems  to  divide 
Scotland  on  the  South,  which  is  generally  . 
railing  of  grj.ji,  from    that   on   ilic   North,  t 
few  exceptions,  is  more  fitted  tor   paftuic.     la 
gular,  that  the  counties  North  of  the  diitricl  utl 
abounded  raoftly,  in  former  times,  with  lirs,| 
ilill  to  he  found  in  the  modus  ;  and  that  part  < 
on   the   South,  carried  oak,  and  other  wood   i 
kinds,  but  no  .firs.     Nature  hcrfclf,    which 
guide  in  theft  matters,  appears  to   have  vvilell 
bleak  mountains  with  a  mantle,  which   is    foj 
and  waim,  and  to  have  planted  naked  timber  \ 
rncnt  and  fheiter  were  lefs  neccfiary,  kit  the  I 
the  ground  fllould  be  too  much  intercepted  fil 
of  man.     Another  diftinguifhing  feature  of  til 
is,  that  it  contains  more  oak-woods,  than  arc  t 
perhaps  in  all  the  reft  of  North  Britain. 

It  may  be  more  fuitablc  to  the  brevity  reed 
not  to  detail  the  fubftancc  of  this  report,  under! 
of  a  tour,  but  to  range  it  under  the  feUottif 
chvifions. 
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L  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOIL. 


THE  foil  confifts  of  all  the  varieties  known  in  Scotland*     . 

i.  Cl*y*  Along  the  Forth,  from  the  bridge  of  Gart- 
more  to  the  bridge  of  Allan,  a  traft  of  eighteen  miles,  all 
the  fill  land  is  a  deep  rich  clay,  of  various  degrees  of  fer- 
tility, the  blue  being  generally  more  feitilc  than  the  yel- 
low. This  foil  is  fiill  covered  to  a  great  extent,  and  feems 
once  to  have  been  wholly  fo,  by  a  trad  of  mofs  from  fix  to 
fifteen  feet  deep.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  iuppofed  to 
have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  ocean,  not  only  by  rea-  . 
fon  of  its  being  but  a  few  feet  from  the  prefent  level  of  the 
tide,  but  by  reafon  of  marine  foHils,  which  are  dug  up  in 
various  parts ;  and  if  this  horizontal  ftratum  of  clay  be 
compofed  of  fea  flccch  or  fedimcut,  that  circumftance  ac* 
counts  for  its  uncommon  fertility. 

The  next  grcatcft  tra&  of  clay  within  thecompafs  of  this 
furvey  is  from  the  bridge  of  F$rteviot  on  the  Earn%  to  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Tay,  at  the  point  where 
they  meet,  which  is  called  the  Rhind*.  The  foil  in 
this  tradt  is  not  fo  frequently  blue,  as  in  the  former,  it  is 
chiefly  of  a  pale  brown,  owing  probably  to  the  mixture  of 
frefh  water  fediment  carried  down  in  great  quantities  by  the 
river,  and  fuperinduced  at  firft  over,  the  other  foil  i  but  by 
the  aftion  of  tillage  now  incorporated  with  it. 

There  is  a  fmall  tratt  of  the  fame  kind  of  foil  at  Gogar% 
and  MtnflrU  on  the  Dtvon%  and  its  nature  and  appearance 
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may  be  owing  to  ihe  fame  caufe.  There  may  j 
fpots  of  iliff  or  clay  foil  in  other  places,  but  in 
account,  extreme  minutcnefs  cannot  rcafonabj 
pcftcd. 

3.  H.iugb.    All  the  land  flooded,  time  imm| 
commonly  called  haugk,  and  wherever  the  rivers 
brooks  do   not  How  from  lak.es  large  enough 
lefcrvoirs  for  holding  the  torrents  from  the  mouiB 
higher  grounds,  they  arc  liable  to  fwcll  fuddcnlf 
flow  their  banks,  and  to  depofit  a  great  quantil 
ment  occafionally,  on  all  the  fiat  land  within  tl 
thefc  inundations.     Where  the  current  is  rapi 
gravel  are  left ;  where  it  moves  (lowly,  fand  i 
and  where  the  water  becomes  ftagnant,   the  : 
compofed  of  the  fined  particles  of  earth, 
its  barrennefs  or  richnefs  depends  on  the  naturt 
carried  down  by  the  ftream,  and  on  the  rapidity  I 
of  the  current     There  is  a  considerable  extent  a 
of  haugh  groond,  wherever  the  Earn  flows  bcyl 
dinary  channel.     It  alfo  abounds  on  the  l'ow,  I 
Ian,  on  the  Goodie,  and  in  various  parts  of  t 
of  Balquhiddcr  and  Callander. 


3.  Loam.  The  loam  in  this  diftrifl  is  Co  1 
fpcifcd  with  other  foils,  that  it  is  impofliblc  td 
particularly,  without  being  too  minute.  Wh| 
have  been  the  original  quality  of  a  foil,  if  it  hal 
in  tillage,  and  enriching  manures  added  to  it, 
becomes  loam,  as  may  be  feen  around  all  thel 
Scotland.  This  change,  however,  takes  place  inl 
fooner  than  in  that  which  is  ft  iff. 

There  is  a  fine  bank  of  loamy  foil,  of  confideJ 
from  Rednock-houfc  to  Blair  Drummond. 
the  laugh,  on  the  fides  of  tlie  Pow,  from  ,\ 
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ward  to  its  confluence  with  the  Earn,  there  is  a  {trip  of 
fine  loam.  On  the  higher  banks  of  the  Earn,  beyond  the 
flat  land  which  is  cither  flooded  occasionally,  or  has  been 
formerly  travcrfed  by  the  river,  there  is  a  long  tra£k  of 
loam,  interfperfed  in  different  places  with  a  mixture  of 
till  or  clay. 

Much  of  the  land  on  the  flcirts  of  the  moor  of  Archill, 
and  that  of  Madcrty,  and  in  fimilar  fltuations,  is  called 
loam ;  but  a  greater  proportion  of  it  is  of  an  inferior  qua. 
lity,  having  a  mixture  of  peat  earth.  There  is  loam  at 
Tullyallan,  near  Culrofs,  and  in/  a  fmaller  extent  near 
other  places,  which  have  been  for  fome  time  under  a  good 
fyflera  of  cultivation* 

4.  Till.  Till  abounds  on  all  the  north  face  of  the 
Ochills,  from  the  vicinity  of  Dunblane  to  Abcrnethy,  a 
trad  of  at  leafl:  twenty  miles  -,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  ia 
general!  that  the  foil  on  the  north  fide  of  mod  hills  is  cold, 
deep,  and  fpouty,  while  that  upon  the  fouth  conflfls  of.  a 
mould  more,  light,  generous,  and  dry.  The  reafon  is 
obvious.  There  is  a  red  kind  of  till  about  Auchterarder, 
and  Dunning,  more  dry  and  generous  than  the  former, 
and  capable  of  liigh  cultivation.  On  the  face  of  the  bank, 
from  Methven  to  Ferntown,  and  on  the  other  bank  below 
Kicr,  there  is  a  fimilar  foil  on  a  bed  of  rock  marl.  Wher- 
ever there  are  rocks  of  red  frcc-ftonc,  as  in  the  three  tra&s 
laft  mentioned,  the  foil  is  of  the  fame  colour,  and  generally 
of  a  good  quality;  and  wherever  the  (tones  are  granate,  if 
the  foil  be  wet,  which  happens,  in  mod  cafes,  on  the  face, 
of  hills  that  arc  not  very  abruptt  there  is  a  pale-coloured 
till,  which  is  always  more  barren,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
drained,  than  the  red.  In  this  pale  clay-coloured  til),  on 
the  flopes  of  hills,  where  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  rifes 
into  fwclls,  the  water  from  the  higher  land  finks  between 
the  eminences,  fpouts  *up  at  the  foot  of  them  >  and,  from' 
>  the 
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the  clofcnefi  of  it*  texture,  both  the  fprln^ 
ter  are  feldom  drained  off  effe&m!!y.     Of  ; 

the  mod  unfriendly,  and  its  natural  ftcrilil 
be  overcome,  cfpccially  where  there  is  litl 
Till,  of  this  nature,  is  found  on  both  (ides  a 
Kinbucic,  in  the  Wen  of  Candle,  in  the  km 
Cuhofs  and  TuIIyailan,  all  the  way 
where  it  is  very  wet,  and  reluctant  to  rcwl 
of  ths  hu (band man.  Both  fides  of  the  modj 
rates  the  Forth  from  the  Tcath,  near  their 
a  wet,  unkindly  till  j  and  much  of  the  fan  J 
of  the  Loch  of  Montcath,  to  fomc  dirtancel 
foil ;  but  In  botli  thefo  tracts,  many  places  \ 
ought  to  be  drained. 

5.  Sandy  or  giavillj  jail.     Light  free   :'..! 
vcri7.ed,  of  which  a  great  proportion  is  i"iM 
the  molt  abundant  within  the  compafs  of  tl 
the  valleys  welt,  of  Crieff,  Callander,  and  C 
fid  of  this  light  foil,  except,  where  at  the  i 
or  under  the   inundations  of  z  river,  the  ( 
nally  flooded,  and  haughs  are  formed,  o 
face  of  hills,    where  the  foil  is  fpouty, 
fines  of  moors,  where  the  land  has  a  mixt 
There  is  a  confidcrablc  extent  of  this  kind  e 
bead  of  the  Allan,  along  the  Machany,  anfl 
the  Ruthvcn.     In  the  vicinity  of  Muthill,  tl 
till  and  partly  light.     Round  the  moor  of  I 
Monzic,  Cricf,  and  Monivaird,  01  both  fid] 
it  is  generally  a  free  trufty  foil ;  and  from  I 
lander  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality, 
fpots  of  light  land  in  the  pari(hes  of  Modal 
von  *,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  May  and 
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other  fimilar  brooks,  with  the  rivers  into  which  they  fall. 
A  gritty  light  foil  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  fide  of  the 
parifh  of  Gafk,  and  in  general,  on  that  ridge  of  higacr 
ground  betwixt  the  Paw  and  the  Earn,  where  it  is  free  of 
mofs,  and  not  flooded  by  fin  all  dreams :  but  it  appears  un- 
nccefiary  to  be  more  particular. 

6.  Mofi.  The  largcft  tra£t  of  mofs  is  in  MonUath%  which 
lias  given  its  name  to  a  whole  ftewartry.  It  is  called  the 
warm  mofs  from  the  lowncfs  of  its  fituation,  and  the  fnow 
feldoin  lying  fo  long  upon  it,  as  on  mofles  which  are  more 
elevated*  It  is  alfo  called  Flanders  mofs,  probably  from  its 
horizontal,  or  flat,  appearance.  This  whole  tra&  of  mofs, 
from  the  bridge  of  Gaitmorc  to  the  bridge  of  Drip,  may 
be  computed  at  io,oco  acres. 

A  thin  ftratum  of  mofs,  lying  on  a  bed  of  gravel  or 
fand,  is  called  moor ;  and  the  culture  proper  for  this  foil  is 
extremely  different  from  that  of  mofs,  and  the  culture  of 
one  moor  from  another,  according  to  the  depth  and  na- 
ture of  the  fubfoil.  The  moor  of  Archill,  computed  to 
be  upwards  of  10,000  acres  ;  the  S  her  riff  moor,  which 
may  be  reckoned  two  thirds  of  that  extent ;  the  moor  of 
Dollary,  which  flrctchcs  for  fevcral  miles  caftward,  and 
has  only  fome  {haggling  farms  in  the  mod  fertile  fpots ; 
the  moor  of  Dalganrofs,  about  160  acres  1  and  fome  moor 
and  mofs  in  the  back  ground,  at  Culrofs,  about  100 ;  all 
crave  the  attention  and  induftry  of  man.  The  means  of 
their  improvement  ib?ll  be  pointed  out  in  the  fequel* 
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a.  SYSTEM  OF  HUSBANDB 


The  late  Dr.  Itobrrtfon,  who  throws  light  c 
jeft  of  which  he  treats,  lays,  in  his  hiftoiy  | 
*■  That   hardly   any   region   of  the  earth  I 
"  fjinntancoufly  with   what    his   wants    rend 
*'  iinJdcft   cliaiates,  and  moft  fcitile  foils,   hil 
'*  trv  and  forcl'ght  mud   be   exerted,  in  fon 
**  fecure  a  regular  fupply  of  food."    If  labour  | 
be  neccilary  in  thofc  frrtilc   regions  to   win- 
liow  indifocnfiblc  mult  they  be,  in  th-s  ftenic 
hcfpitable  climate  of  North  Britain  ! 

In  northern  latitudes,  population  has  alwayl 
pid,  and  the  bounty  of  nature  lb  fcanty,   tliatl 
tion  <jf  the  ground  mud  have  been  very  earlyP 
We  have  no    records  of  any  xia  in  which  t 
requifite   in  this  country;  and   the  prefumpfl 
more  land  was  under  the  plough  in  remote  jT 
the  prefctu  times.     One  thing  at  leaft   is 
ground  has  been  formerly  cultivated,  which  i 
climate  in  that  altitude  now   fo  forbidding,  a 
of  the  air  fo  piercingly  cold,  that  no  grain  we  I 
at  this  day,  arrive  at  any  degree  of  maturity.  \ 
probable,  that  the  hills  were  moft  easily  c 
the  land  in  the  valleys  was  very  much  woodcJ 

The  bufbandry  of  the  particular  diftrict  unf 
lation,  was  in  a  moft  wretched  condition,  cJ 
fifty  years  ago.  The  land  was  always  occupied  I 
by  the  different  tenants  on  the  fame  farm,  an! 
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by  coterminous  heritors.  The  houfes  were  in  clufters  for 
the  mutual  protcftion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  farms 
were  univcrfally  divided  into  out-ficid  and  in-fitli%  except  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  whert  dung  was 
to  begot  to  purchafc.  1  have  fee  a  outfield  cat  ft  within  thefe 
twenty  years,  in  fome  of  the  belt  part:;  of  Montcatlu  Under 
this  management,  the  land,  near  the  farm-houfes  was 
cropped  alternately  with  oats  and  bear ;  and  fometimes  two 
crops  of  oats,  or  more,  were  taken  fucceffiveiy.  The 
whole  dung  was  laid  on  with  the  bear  crop;  and,  in  forae 
cafes,  the  farmers  unroofed  their  houfes,  and  dug  fail  or  turf 
from  the  bed  fpots  of  their  natural  grafs -fields  to  increafc 
the  quantity  of  their  dung.  Their  infield  being  dunged 
every  fecond  year,  and  in  conftant  tillage, .became  exeef- 
fively  foul.  In  fome  places,  a  crop  of  peafe  was  introduced 
between  the  oats  and  bear,  and  in  the  be  ft  foils,  efpecially 
the  clay,  a  crop  of  beans,  with  fome  peafe  intermixed ; 
which  was  deemed  an  improved  rotation  in  the  old 
fchoo!. 

Ths  outfields  lying  fartheft  from  the  townfhips,  were 
talthtd  or  dunged,  by  confining  their  cattle  in  folds  at  lead 
over  night,  during  Summer  and  Autumn,  uj*on  that  par- 
ticular fpot  of  the  farm,  generally  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole, 
which  was  to  be  ploughed  next  Spring.  In  fome  parts  of 
Strathearn  the  out-fields  were  watered.  Three  crops  ox 
oats,  and  fometimes  more,  were  taken  from  thefe  out- 
fields fuccefiively,  until  the  laud  was  exbaufted  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  during  the  two  firft  years  of  its  being  in  paf~ 
turc,  it  carried  very  fcanty  crops  of  grafs ;  and,  if  the 
field  had  any  declivity.,  the  fineft  particles  of  the  foil  were 
carried  away  in  the  rainy  feafen,  for  want  of  a  fward. 
Lint  was  generally  fown  in  the  beft  part  of  the  out-fields, 
efpecially  after  water. 

By  the  regulations  of  old  leafes,  the  tenants  were  re* 
ftri&cd  not  to  effUnp  the  in-field  {i.  *.  not  to  take  two 
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fuccefiive  crop!  of  oats),  nor  to  fourth-crop  the  J 
baugk-lty  (»'.  '.  icy  not  taithvd  or  Watered  at  fin 
And,  in  very  old  leafes  or  agreements,  the  t 
Amply  bound  to  iirds  and  twirls,  which  implil 
lation  abovementioned.  A  deviation  from  I 
cropping,  uniformly  fubjci*ted  the  out-going  i 
mages,  at  the  inftancc  of  the  in-coming  onc^ 
SherirF-Courl. 

The  old  Ijftwn  of  out-field  and  in -field  full! 
fome  places  of  ibis  diflritl,  cfpccially  towardl 
and  although  moll  of  t'le  proprietors  haveJ 
years,  inferted  in  their  leafes  better  rtgulatifl 
Vandry  ;  yet,  from  various  eaufes,  thefe- havtj 
little  enforced.  In  many  cafcs,  the  leafes  Iiavc  I 
by  perfons  better  acquainted  with  law  and  accl 
With  economy;  by  which  means  blunders^ 
fertcd,  and  articles  of  importance  inaccurate!* 
fo  that  in  molt  anions  betwixt  proprietor  andl 
Jativc  to  deviations  from  the  articles  of  a  Icafct 
latter  is  found  to  be  bound  by  no  regulations! 
mages  awarded  to  the  former  arc  v«ry  inadccl 
injury  fuftained.  A  remedy  for  this  evil  fhall  fl 
when  the  means  of  improving  the  country  a 
At  prefent,  however,  it  is  my  duty  to  aficrr,  thl 
feems  to  be  more  evident,  than,  That  no  cflaT 
fibly  be  improved,  let  the  regulations  in  Icafcl 
good,  and  the  rcilriclions  ever  fo  well  detailed! 
landlord  ihall  cither  fupcriiitcnd  his  own  prop! 
faftor  be  acquainted  with  husbandry,  and  full 
arduous  tafic  of  directing  agricultural  improve™ 


i.  Lir/ie.     Lime  is  a  manure  in  general  ufe  I 
be  diftant,  the  farmers  endeavour  to  carry  ; 
while  the  water  is  diflipated  and  the  lime  lighfl 
objeft  to  the  farmer  to  jemove  his  fliclls  as  f 
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fible,  after  the  lime  is  drawn  from  the  kiln,  efpccially  when 
the  carriage  is  long ;  for  it  is  known  from  experiment,  that 
a  ton  of  lime  expofed  twenty-two  days  to  the  air,  after  calci- 
nation is  augmented  in  weight  to  3©cwt.  and  fome  kinds  of 
lime  even  to  35.  This  I  think  is  the  refult  of  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Bifhop  Watfon.  It  is  aim  oft  unneceffary  to 
fervc,  that  burnt  limc-flonc  is  called  fhells,  becaufe  marine 
fhdls,  being  burnt  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  was  the  only 
lime  known  in  this  part  of  the  world,  before  pit-lime  was 
difcovcraL 

Farmers  in  the  eafc  end  of  Strathlern  carry  lime  from  the 
Jhore  of  Perth,  from  Forthar,  and  from  the  Lomonds. 
Lord  Elgin's  lime  at  the  fhore  cods  is.  2>d.  ptr  boll;  that 
from  Sunderland  2*.  and  that  from  Burnt  ifland  2/.  2</.  all 
wheat  meafure.  The  lime  from  Far thar  cods  y.bd.  per 
boll,  and  that  from  the  Lo  nonds  31.  Linlithgow  meafure, 
the  carriage  being  included,  for  three  miles  beyond  Aber- 
nethy,  and  the  fhore  lime  is*  4A  when  carried  fix  miles 
from  Perth.  . 

The  Lime  from  Perth  is  carried  far  up  Strathern,  till  it 
meets  the  lime  from  the  fhore  and  neighbourhood  of  Stir- 
ling. About  Tullyallan,  and  Culrofs,  the  farmer's  ufe 
Lord  Elgin's  lime,  at  \o\d.  pir  boll.  About  Muck  art 
and  Foflfway,  lime  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood*  At 
Stirling,  the  lime  fells  for  8*.  6d.  the  chalder,  peafe  mea- 
fure, at  io;«  Linlithgow  meafure,  and  is  carried  into  all 
Strathallan,  and  the  greatefl  part  of  Montcath.  Lime  is 
found  at  Callander  and  Abcrfoil ;  but  in  lefs  quantities. 
That  at  Callander,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Burdowie,  is  a  beautiful  marble,  having  a  deep  blue  ground, 
finely  variegated  with  ftrcakes  of-  a  pure  white*,  it  is  well 
known  that  all  marble  is  compofed  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
makes  lime  ;  but  all  lime-ftone  is  not  marble*  v  A  quarry 
t>f  lime-done  has  been  lately  opened  on  the  fide  of  Loch* 
era;  and  when  carried  by  water  to  the  cafUnd,  the  (hells 
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are  fold  at  it.  id.  fir  boll,  and  the  raw  rton  J 
chaldcr.  As  this  qtiary  is  inexhauftible,  crl 
Khe  hills  to  the  weft  end  of  Locliray,  and  appl 
ground  in  many  large  rocks,  were  it  not  for  tr| 
fuel,  this  ftorc  of  lirncftone  would  be  of  great  i 
adjacent  countries.  This  vein  extends  nortlnvaj 
hidJcr  and  Strathyre;  and  the  farmers,  after  t 
the  iize  of  a  turkey's  egg,  burn  it  with  peats  arl 

The  quantity  laid   by  fkilful  improvers  on  [ 
from  40  to  50  bolls  to  the  acre;  on   light  1 
gravelly  fub!oil,  30  or  35  bolls,  are  accounted! 
dofe.     In   fume  places  of  the  carfe,  orclay  laJ 
not   eafsly  pulverized,  they   lay  on  So  or  90  I 
fome  times  laid  on  fallow,  immediately  before  [ 
row  ;  on  barley  and  grafs  feeds,  cither  befor 
bidcy  is  fown,  and  in  fomc  cafes  with  the  prel 
where  turnips  arc  ofed,  to  prepare  tbc  grouni 
Lime  is  in  fome  intranets  mixed  in  compoftl 
fprcad  on  the  green  l'ward,  according  tc  the  pr ■ 
ferent  places,  and  the  degree  in  which  hull) j si 
flood.     But  the  longer  that  lime  ii  kept  witlii 
plough,  until  it  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  I 
virtues  exhaufted,  fo  much  the  better. 

Quick,  lime,  intended  for  wheat,  after  a 
barley  or  grafs  fecils,  fhould  be  plowed  in  witlfl 
furrow,    before  the  feed  is  fown  :    for  oats  ; 
ought  to  be  laid  on  during  the  preceding  autuiJ 
pafture,  or  a  top  drefiing,  in  the  autumn,  or  cai 
rather  than  in  fummcr  or  winrcr  ;  becaufe,  if  I 
be  dry,  the  grafs  is  burnt  up  by  the  lime,  arl 
its  virtues  are  leflcned  by  the  froft,  and  it  docs  I 
fully  aitr-&  the  influence  of  the  air. 

There  is  nothing  more  common,  an  3  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  than,  when  11 
■cnihort  heath,  or  other  barren  ground,  whidj 
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i$  %  fee  white  clover,  and  dsifiet,  rifin*  fponta* 
and  pic  ri  folly,  the  fecond  or  third  ipring  thereafter* 
|uo:  a  vefti^e  of  either,  nor  area  a  blade  ot  grai,  was 
:en  be/ore. 

feed  of  fixnc  plants  have  wing*,  and,  when  full/ 

ea  J  their  fails  to  the  wind ;  the  feed  of  others  have 

irds,  which  mazes  them  buoyant,  and  raife*  them 

the  air,  in  queft  of  a  ntw  Settlement ;  but  it  is  vaia 

the  heavy  globular  feeds  of  clover  and  d*f  !is«,  with! 

trd  or  win^s,  are  wafted  about  by  the  wi«u?s ;  it  is 

|:crJ  to  (ay,  that  they  are  brought  there  in  the  lime, 

has  been  burnt ;  and  it  is  equally  fo,  to  allege  that 

|e  d*po(jt~d  f'om  the  (tomachs  of  birds,  without  ha- 

en  di^tucJ,  as  iione  f«.<d*  foretimes  are;  or  that 

rj/uld  pitch  u£on  the  very  /pit,  where  limef  or  other 

la^  n.anure*,  had  beea   Jpread,  to  depofit  the  white 

:rd  c^asfy  feeds,  in  fuch  quantities,  and  in  no  other 

•s  i: ;  nor  at  any  former  time.    Crude  dung  from 

|;w-yard,  indeed,  produces  weeds,  after  it  has  pail 

the  (tomach  of  the  cattle ;  but  ihey  fwallow  the 

thefe  weed*,  not  ls  food^  but  in  being  mixed  by 

with  their  food  ;  whereas,  if  birds  are  not  fuppofed 

r«ow  the  feeds  In  qucfoon,  not  by  cbanct,  but  for  the 

[urpo.'e  of  nouriiuntcnr,   t'r.c  argur.;ent  is  given  up- 

\A\q&  of  animal:  is  r.c;  ib  erroneous  as  to  dircd  them 

rvcr?  in  the  ufe  of  food  which  would  afford  them  no 

jnuenc    JLaftly,  it  is  altogether  unphiloiophical,   and 

y  to  common  fenfe,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  do&rine 

ii vocal  generation,  by  imagining  that  any  thing  can. 

|c  hfelf,  or  that* the  iced  of  clover  or  dailies  can  be 

cd  without  a  caufe.     We  are  furrounded  with  myf- 

m  crery  band;  and  many  things,  both  in  the  material 

:eilc£tu*i  world,  appear  unaccountable  to  us,  owing 

|{hiiio«vnefs  of  our  underflanding.    The  ways  of  Gcd 

|rk  and  intricate,  as  we  often  attempt  to  investigate 

them* 
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■them  in  vain.  If  an  anfwer  muft  be  given, 
fuppcfcd  probable,  that  the  feeds  of  all  plantsi 
■at  the  fame  time  with  the  earth  itfclf,  and  dej 
ground,  to  remain  tbtre,  until  they  are  called  I 
degree  of  fecundity  in  the  foil,  and  warmth  iri 
gcther  with  the  moiiture  and  expofure,  and.  a 
fiances,  which  correfpond  to  their  nature. 


2.  Mart,  Marl  is  found  in  many  places, 
quantities,  about  the  middle  of  Strathern,  froirl 
to  Gafk  -,  and  on  the  head  of  the  Allan,  frorl 
to  Ardach.  It  is  fold  from  Sj  to  iOf.  per  bollj 
cubical  feet.  The  ordinary  allowance  to  an  I 
40  to  60  boils  ;  and  the  moft  experienced  im  J 
40  bolls  to  the  acre,  for  a  fecond  marling,  aftJ 
X)f  14  years.  It  is  beft  adapted  to  light  lal 
cafily  Simulated  ,  and  its  effects  arc  immediat 

The  firft  marl  dtfeovcred  in  this  diltrict  \y\ 
of  Auchtertyre  :  and  it  has  been  ufed  very  fuc< 
the  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  a  long  t 
it  is  applied  with  caution.     The   cxpencc  ( 
amounts  to  3c/.  per  boll,  and  a  ftratum  of  mofsl 
twelve  feet,  muft  be  removed,  before  the  bed  i 
•be  wrought.     Sir  William  Murray  flicwed  ; 
thin  gravelly  moor,  laid  down  with  marl  alona] 
of  which,  by  fuch  a  drcfiing,  is  equal  to  thc[ 
of  four  Ihecp.     In  fome  parts  of  f.hc  fame  niool 
not  been  ploughed  at  all,  the  heath  was  banif. 
•years,  by  a  lop-drcffing  cf  marl,  and  was  i\M 
-line  clofe  grafs. 

Marl  is  found  for  the  moft  part  in  fmail  lakes! 
locked  bogs  and  mofles,  where  there  had  beerl 
•or  pond,  during  the  multiplication  of  the  anT 
wilk,  which  p:oduces  the  marl,  lives  only  ol 
multiplies  prodi^ioufly.    They  arc  often  found! 
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he  long  grafs,  whxh  grows  in  the  pools  where  they  breed ; 
and  when  the  grafs  decays,  it  is  laid  in  horizontal  ftrata, 
by  the  wcig'it  of  the  animals,  on  the  marl  bed.  Thefe 
ftrata  afecrtain  the  number  of  years,  which  the  marl  has 
been  forming,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  rings  of  trees  de- 
note their  age. 

When  the  wilks  happ:n  to  generate  in  fprings,  or  other 
fmall  collections  of  water,  that  are  in  moors  or  other  higher 
ground,  they  are  often  carried  down,  in  the  wet  feafon,  to 
the  firft  ftill  water  ;  but  if  the  ftrcam  is  not  able  to  carry 
them  to  a  pond,  they  are  fometimes  left  in  the  face  of  hills, 
and  form  beds  of  marl  in  that  fituation.  In  Glentiil,  a 
property  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  there  is  a  field  of 
marl  of  this  kind  thirty  feet  deep.     . 

0 

3;  IVaUring.  From  the  remains  of  old  trafls,  made  for 
conveying  water,  it  appears  that  the  pra&ice  of  watering 
land,  in  various  parts  of  Strathern,  was  more  frequent  in 
former  than  in  later  times.  Water  a&s  more  as  a  ftimulus 
than  a  manure,  efpecially  when  the  fediment  is  fcanty; 
and  by  the  ignorance  of  tenants  in  overcropping  their  land, 
the  foil  is  often  [reduced  fo  much,  that,  for  fome  time 
after,  it  can  neither  carry  grafs  nor  corn.  The  introduc- 
tion of  marl  and  lime  has  alfo  contributed  to  bring  watering 
into  difufe,  without  attending  to  this  evident  confequence, 
that  thefe  will  have  the  fame  effeft  upon  ground  which  U 
kept  in  conftant  tillage. 

An  opinion  prevails  among  many  farmers  in  Strathern, 
that  water  brought  upon  grafs  ground,  which  had  been  laid 
down  fome  years  before  with  lime,  will  deteriorate  the  foil 
in  place  of  doing  good.  But  this  novel  prejudice  again  ft 
water  deferves  no  countenance;  for  one  of  the  moll  fkilful 
gentlemen  farmers  in  Monte  a  th  has  often  watered  land,  after 
it  had  been  laid  down  with  lime ;  and  a  gentleman  in  Strath- 
ern, of  approved  knowledge  in  agriculture,  has  often  fol- 

E  lowed 
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lowed  the  fame  pracVicc  wiib  fuc«fs,  aft;r  the  lai 
laid  down  with  marl. 

In  every  valley  in  ihe  highland  part  of  this  tli 
is  fuch  command  of  water,  that  tl:c  extent  of  gr 
and  of  the  fin;ft  grafs,  on  the  face  of  every  hi! 
incrcafed  to  an  aftonifhinc;  degree  :  and  on  the 
Ochills,  at  Mnckart,  Glcndcvon,  and  o:her 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  grafs,  both  on  th 
pafture,  might  be  much  inc'.icrattd,  indeperu 
profit  arifing  from  a  better  crop,  when  the  ] 
arable  would  be  opened  up. 

If  the  foil  be  li^ht  and  dry,  with  a  proper  fa 
mand  of  water,  there  is  no  fpecics  of  manure 
more  plentiful,  or  more  enriching,  than  water. 
the  traft  for  conveying  the  tracer  has  once  been 
judgement,  it  may  remain  for  ccniuries,  rctjuiri 
little  repairs  cccafi  jnaUy,  when  it  is  to  be  ufc 
furnifhes  the  manure  without  any  farther  <x 
every  fail  of  rain  brings  a  frefh  fupply  of  the  fi 
cf  earth  ftom  '-lie  upper  ground,  to  encreafe  t 
and  meliorate  the  quality  of  tit:  foil  below, 
mtriook  at  every  little  valley  in  the  front  of  his 
there  is  a  faring,  or  where  water  defcends  wit  I: 
the  furface,  in  rainy  weather,  or  in  tlic  time  o 
from  the  quality  of  the  graf3  in  theft,  he  wil 
rich  and  beautiful  carpet  he  might,  by  a  Iitt 
fprcad  on  all  the  face  of  his  heath-clad  hills. 
deep  mailers  of  this  diftrifl  arc  brought  to  fee, 
it  is  their  intcrcS  to  have  plenty  of  food  for 
when  they  defcend  from  the  high  and  bleak. 
in  qucft  of  flicker  and  of  nourishment,  it  is  l 
that  inftcad  of  burning  the  hcatb,  which  is  a 
bour,  they  {hall  once  for.  all  introduce  water,  : 
the  heath  to  rife  no  more.  When  the  fin:  grafln 
eoarfe,  which  grow  in  moift  foil*,  will  remain  t 
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^verity  of  winter,  anJ  even  the  finer  graflcf,  if  not  eat 
bare,  will  (belter  the  ground,  and  occaSon  a  fine  fpring  of 
early  graft*  Grafs,  which  has  a  b'anched  appearance  in 
winter,  and  feems  to  be  entirely  decayed,  acquires  a  cer- 
tain decree  of  verdure  ia  fpring  by  a  new  circulation. 

I  have  ditvribatcd  many  drawings  of  the  level  for  con- 
<!iiti&2  water,  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  where 
the  ground  appeared  to  be  capable  of  that  improvement  s 
inJ  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen,  and  of  the  generality  of 
tie  tenants,  to  ia  caulra&ion  and  utility,  gives  hopes  that 
k  wilt  be  u«cd« 


4*  M+/s*     Mof*,  which  has  hiihcrto  been  little  tried  as 

*  nurture,  has  a  better  erect  than  moft  people  are  aware  o& 

[  Tic  tcc^^ts  in  the  vicinity  cf  Aix-testyre,  caft  it  off  to  a 

ccaaccable  d&ance>  to  be  fpte&i  cpoa  their  kys ;  and  the 

I         Ttcedecer  (hewed  me  tccse  hard  ri£ag  grcond,  which  had 

bxa  laid  over  with  maus  where  Use  grafs  was  as  thick  and 

I         uccut  En  the  a&ooth  of  November^  as  any  of  the  adjacent 

iai*  wHci  h*J  Jecsi  d*c£cd  wkh  msri. 

Mr.  Dviaia§>  of  B.a:r»  near  Oltc^  carts  off  the  roofs, 
wiici  ias  bcea  Sca&sd  down  tie  Fcrt>,  aad  hjs  it  in  his 
stwnx  >ri  »  fens  a  cs^pcS  wita  tie  dug,  by  the  tread- 
be:  sV  co^k.  It  ts  peccable  that  tirr  filEae  particles,  which 
S  iai  j£boci  ia  is  cccrJe,  may  lauecax  ks  virtnes. 

Oa  a  l&je  psxi  cc  ^rasai  is  aay  on  pnftBon,  there 

vet  oSi*  a»st  twa  years  ags^  vpwactfs  of  150  carts  of 

*         aau  a&is ;  >at  bcibcr  ^a*2&£  k  ca»  it  was  made  up,  die 

ycxaCag  Kffann%  ia  tie  am*  ec  a  beg  kill,  having  ooe 

cc  <ai»g  «a  e*cry  irtc  est*  of  ants.    It  lay  ia  thk 

t  ^  ae  acxt  -2ta*3r  n  £n»  2o2icaed»  and  ufcd  wi  tb 

Vtco:  I^Vk  jscL  ^^rre  -set  ss  a  ^caa  pcoportoa  of 
i^i  cc  r"»£*  ^c  aruis  ^c  »■:->>  tse  rarn  aad  the  dews, 
v -ci  -:  -:  i_2il  if  ial  crv^ii  roc  sarr^Iy  retain  ;  and  by 
^^  1^-t  sc  zra.r«rc»  Trtincs  iaci  a  zeroes  xxl  fnxn 

£  a 
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the  effects  of  feverc  drought.  Even  after  it  i 
it  not  only  acts  is  a  fpunge,  but  forms  an  a 
ftap'e  of  the  land  no  way  to  be  difrcgardnd.  Till 
Providence  is  wonderful,  not  only  in  this,  bJ 
ether  cafes.  In  every  tract  of  this  fuivcy,  and! 
ruoft  other  places,  where  the  foil  is  fandy  and  pi 
sre  patches  of  mofs,  and  fomc  fwttmps  near  at  IT 
vite  the  indufliy  of  man,  to  lay  them  on  hisl 
and  render  ihtffc  more  retentive  of  the  dew  of  Ha 
marl  is  found  for  the  moft  part  in  bogs  and  il 
fuch  fjii,  to  correal  its  quality.  Shell  fand  F 
near  Culrofs,  and  begins  to  be  ufed  as  a  inanurA 

5.  Cottiptjl  dtmgfclh.       Befides   dung  in 
which  every  farmer  ufes,  there  are  a  grt.it  numl 
poft  dunghills  made  within  the  limits  of  this  ful 
farmers    mix   lime,     and   earth,     and    dung; 
lime    and    earth ;     and     others    dung    and 
turn  them  in  fpring,  others  not.     But  in  gcnl 
of  compoft  dunghills  is  in  proportion  to  the  j 
intelligence  of  the  tenantry;  with  this  exception 
Abcrncthy  there  are  fpirited  improvers,   who,f 
making  compoft  dunghills,  lay  on  every  manui 
In  making  compoft  dunghills,  that  foil  to  be  I  til  1 
a  field  is  preferable,  which  confifls  of  a  qualitf 
that  of  the  field  hfclf. 

6.  IVhtat.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  gre1 
hufbandry.  As  to  wheat  it  is  fown  on  the  cla 
places,  and  in  fomc  places  on  the  upland,  when 
ilrong,  and  poffcTed  by  tenants,  who  arc  \?\ 
entcrprifing  ;  particularly  on  the  Devon  near  J 
twixt  Tullyallan  and  Valleyiield,  on  both  j 
Earn,  for  fevcral  miles  above  its  junction  \ 
about  Diummond  Caftle,  alfo  near  Dunblanel 
upon  the  Pqw.    The  culture  of  wheat  has  f 
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Brit  of  improvement  has  begtin  to  dif~ 

I      county  ;    and  it  will  fiill  incrcafe  11 

■  '■■  ■■  ■'.  ■■  ^ad  wealth  of  the  poflTeiTors  of 

not  long  pift,  fince  it  was  thought, 

1  on  the  Earn,  weft  from  Kilgrlf- 

hant  of  Rofiie,  fet  the  example,  not 
I      in   other  improvements ;  and  in  a 

ile  was  eagerly  followed.     Wheat  was 

vicinity  of  Crieff  by  the  late  Sir  Pa- 
lichtcrtyrc,  before  the  middle  of  this 
Informed,  on  good  authority,  thai,  he 
I  crops  of  wheat  on  the  fame  field,  by 

... .:.'.  /,  and  that  the  laft  crop  yielded 
1  Wheat  ii  commonly  fown  after  fum- 
hmc  cafes  upon  clover  ley,  according  to 
jby  difTcrent  farmers.   It  is  pickled  with 

afterwards  mixed  with  quick   lime ; 

and  cheaper  pickle,  which  is  found  to 
The  white,  and  the  red,  are  both  fown 


kept  good  for  a  long  time  by  changing 

,  according  to  the  practice  of  pre- 

I     oilier  grains  ;  and  twelve  or  fourteen 

T  -  :>:...    eight  bolls  at  an  average,  and 

this  grain  is  fown  from  the  10th  of  Sep- 

,  according  to  the  feafon  ;  and  if  it 

llofing  the  proper  opportunity,  or  tti  of 

I* h .:  wheat  feed  is  delayed,  only  giving 

ly  above  ground  before  winter,  fo  much. 

early  wheat  runs  much  to  flraw,  and 

lies  the  fulleft  and  heavieft  ear.     It  it 

ig  the  ground,  when  the  blade  is  very 

with  fheep  would  do  it  no  harm. 
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jr.  Pea/e  end  lians.    A  mixture  of  pcafe  anl 
■various  proportions,  is  fown  in  a.'moft  all  pi 
the  farmers   cultivate   wheat ;  and,  in  fomc 
clay  foil,  where  wheat  has  not  been  tried, 
precarious  crop  in  a  late  fcafon,  and  is  chief! 
for  the  fake  of  the  fuecceding  crop  of  barlcy.1 
railed  on  many  foils,  which  have  not  ftrcngtlJ 
mixture  of  beans.     Pcafc  and  beans  arc  fown  I 
poffiblc  in  March,  and  in  fomc  places  fnoner. 
or  fix  and  a  half  firlots  to  an  acre,  for  the  moft  p 
bolls  of  a  return.     I  heard  of  one  inftance  i 
with  oats  ;  and  Mr,  Stirling,  of  KippcndavieJ 
the  experiment,  faid,  that  the  oats  not  only  ful 
pcafc  while  both  were  in  the  growth,  whicl 
crop  early,  but  kept  them  fo  open  and  upright! 
were  bound,  as  to  admit  freely  the  circulatl 
by  which  means   the  peafc    were  got    in  : 
ufual. 


3.  Oats.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  diiFcrcnl 
in  this  diftrict.  The  old  Scotch  late  oals  prcvl 
grange  is  introduced  in  many  places,  which  m! 
well,  and  is  a  little  earlier.  Blainflic,  which  is  I 
is  much  ufed,  efpeciafly  on  the  higher  grouJ 
runs  to  ftraw,  and  yields  Icfs  meal  than  the  cJ_ 
Norfolk  and  Eficx  oats  Lave  been  tried,  whl 
weeks  earlier  than  the  common  oat,  and  yield  J 
but  thefe  are  apt  to  fhakc,  if  allowed  to  I 
before  tlicy  arc  cut  down,  and  their  draw 
dcr  for  cattle.  Another  kind  of  Blainflic  has  I 
introduced  into  the  Weft  part  of  the  country,  v\ 
a  boll  of  meal  for  a  boll  of  oats,  is  two  weeks  J 
the  common  oats,  is  not  apt  to  fhakc;  and  til 
good  in  all  refpects.  We  have  very  little  black  i 
ufed  to  be  fown  in  mofics,  and  flill  abound  in  if 
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I-..',  none  of  the  bearded  grey  oat*. 
lin  the  braes  of  Invcrnefslhire,  and 
nines.  In  high  wild  mofly  ground, 
land  colour,  will  foon  become  grey 
I  '  {owing;  and,  in  elevated  lands, 
I  the  oats  foon.  become  bearded*,  and 
I  I,  it  is  probable,  that  when  any  of 
lin  tillage,  the  grain  fown  was  this 
which  is  the  poorcft  of  all  grain,  and 

■  feed  of  good  rye-grafs.     Such  is  the 
Kind  fuch  a  controuling  power  does  ■ 
I.    productions,  that  we  not  only  find 

■  grain,  and  other  plants,  but  beads, 
I  and  even  the  human  race  itfelf,  va- 
I  cir:umftances,  moulded  to  the  cli- 
I '. .  foil,  and  accommodated  to  their 

Its  begins  in  March,  or  early  in 
lid  is  good,  fixteen-or  eighteen  pecks- 
I  i  and  produce  fix  or  eight  bolls. 

■  ;,  is  more, and  the  increafc  Icfs.  But 
I  has  no  more  than  three  returns,: 
I  in  fomcof  the  higher  parts  of  the 
I .:  were  calculated,  it  is  a  lofs  to  at- 
I:  j  : y  grain.  Nature  intended  thefe 
Id  they  will  be  more  profitably  em* 

■  ''■.',  than  under  any  other  fyfiera.- 
I  -  -  in  Montcath,  give  the  oat-land 
lore  the  feed  is  cail  in,  if  the  land  be 
■ills  the  deep  furrows,  is  a  faving  of 
Ifpringup  at  once,  and  ripen  equally 
I  gentlemen  alvays  harrow,  and> 
|  '.- ;.  land  before  the  feed  is  fown. 


5.  ■  Barfyt  - 
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9-  Fd'ly.     Cheftcr  bear,  which  confifts  < 
\:\  the  car,  and  barley,  which   confifls  of  \\\ 
fometimes  fown  feparatcly,  and  fomctimes  r 
on  the  ftvonger  foils,  the  mixture,  or  mailcii 
flrong,  and  bear  where  the  foil  is  light.  Sibcri 
barlev,  and  alfo  Ruffou  barley,  of  £:; 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  b 
tried,  but  fell  into  difufc.     Birley,  with  or  v 
feeds,  for  the  moft  part  focceeds  pcafc  and  I 
thefc  are  fown.     Where  wheat  is  not  fown,  if 
nips  and  potatoes  ;  and,  in  fome  places, 
ley,  where  the  thirlage  on  the  oats  is  ac.ountl 
In  this  cafe,  the  grafs-field  is  ploughed  bcfoB 
harrowed  thereafter,  when  the  grafs  begins  tl 
the  fcams,  and,  at  a   proper   interval,  is   t 
the  feed  furrow.     By  this   management,  ; 
raifcel  on  clover  Icy,  of  three  years  old,  evcri 
nure.     Ten  pecks  to  the  acre,  or  twelve, 
not  fown,    commonly  produce   fix   or  fevel 
fotnetimes  more,  when  the  land  is  in  good  on 
up  after  ley.     Barley  is  fown  in  May ;  and  i 
of  the  highlands,  where  the  foil  is  of  a  hoi 
the  powerful  reflection  from  the  hills  producl 
gelation,  it  is  often  fown  in  the  beginning  of 
weight  of  the  barley,  and  the  return  from  thJ 
and  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  depends  fo  ; 
nudity  and  treatment  of  the  foil,  that  it 
fpeak  of  thefc  matters  with  abfolutc  prccifiorJ 

Thereapiug  feafon  begins  in  fome  place! 
tile  of  Auguft,  and  in  others  by  the  beginnirf 
ber;  and,  unJcfs  the  fcafon  is  unfavourable! 
is.fiiiifhcd  by  the  latter  end  of  October.  In  tl 
and  other  places  near  mountains,  when  the  I 
pens  to  be  late,  this  circumftance  is  not  fo  iM 
cajioned  by  the  g/ecanefs  of  the  crop,  as  by  i 
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li  the  Atlantic  are  attracted  by  thefc 
[down  deluges,  at  this  critical  fcafosi, 
nfi  is  in  a  great  meafure  free.  In 
Ivc  fanner  calls  out  all  his  people1, 
J  day  fcts  in,  felefts  all  his  wetteft 
I,  ties  tlicm  near  the  ear,  and  fcts 
1 :  an  umbrella,  half-difplaycd  ;  and, 

■  the  (heaves,  winch  had  been  wetteft 
lie  dried  before  night.  The  nature 
I  taken  notice  of  afterwards. 

Itur*  of  flax  is  un'iverfal  in  this  dif- 

I     to  a  great  extent  in  any  one  place. 

1  grow  fomc  for  theifowtt  ufe;  and 
p  favourable  for  this  crop,  they  are 
fcrhofe  foil  does  not  raife  it  to  advan- 
I  Ibems  to  be  of  too'  clofe  a  texture 

|  and  hinds  too  much  to  allow  the' 

; ■:■- ■-;  in  queft  of  nourishment.  The 

jweak  to  carry  a  heavy  crop,  and  is 

I  • .    it,  to  render  the  lint  crop  a'  fuf- 

-  the  chance  of  failure  in  the  fubfe- 

I ..-.  foil  for  lint  is  loam,  andbaugh- 
bws  are  not  fo  clofe  as  in  clay  or 

■  of  the  foil  fully  equal  to  tire  food 


brook  in  the  highlands,  where  the 

I  plenty  of  fine  fediment  is  deposited, 

■dition  to  the'  foil,  carries  amazing ' 

I  banks  of  our  large  rivers,  where  the 

water,  the  lint  is  generally  a  good' 

laifcd  fuccefsfully,  the  fecond  crop, 

which  faves  weeding ;  but  this  ought 

:caule  it  is  a  bad1  rotation. 

F  Thefe 
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Thefe  countries,  from  which  the  grcateft  I 
flax  is  imported,  are  fituatcd  on  the  banks  I 
and  gently-flowing  rivers,  which,  by  their  flol 
in  the  courie  of  ages,  formed  Ilie  rtcheft  and  I 
mould :  and,  this  may  ihew  us,  what  is  its  I 
and  where  it  can  be  cultivated  with  moft  pi 
country. 

If  people  were  at  pains  to  prefcrve  this  feed  J 
that  of  other  crops,  an  irnmcnfc  fum  would  I 
nually  to  the  nation.     Sonic  Ikiiful  perfons  hJ 
purpofc,   fct  up  the  lint-fheaves  in  (lacks  Iikl 
have  flacked  them  until  the  next  Spring.  Thel 
ealily  rubbed  off  by  a  roller,  without  injury  td] 
the  lUck.  The  fheaves  ought  to  he  laid  head  to  I 
this  operation.     The  profit  on  faving  the  feci 
from   5  to  £(>  pir  acre.      The  people  i 
fummcr  before  them,  to  water  and  drefs  their| 
out   encroaching  on   the  other  operations 
which  it  muft  do,  if  manufactured  the  autun: 
But  if  this  procefs  be  thought  tedious,  or  thatl 
they  lie  long  out  of  their  money,  the  lint  r, 
a  few  days  after  it  is  pulled,  the  capfules  dried] 
or  on  a  kiln,  and  the  lint  watered  immediate 
The  feed  ought  to  be  changed  annually  from  I 
another,  as  the  farmer  changes  the  other  fetal 
It  mult,  however,    be  acknowledged,    thai 
makes  no  return  of  manure  ;  and,  by  the  thic 
flalk,  the  fma'Incfs  of  its  leaf,  the  number  c 
ties,  and  its  fibrous  roots,  impoverifhes  the  :>l 
degree.     But,  when  it  is  managed  with  judgcrf 
purchafe  manure,  and  bcfides  bring  a  confidcrl 
nor  does  it  rob  the  ground  more  than  other  f 
plants,  efpecially  wheat,    provided  the  land  [ 
whenever  the  crop  is  taken  off.    Red-cloveJ 
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grafs  feeds,  grow,  when  fown  with  flax  feed,  rather  bet- 
ter than  with  any  other  orop. 

xi.  Roots,  Potatoes.  The  culture  of  potatoes  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent  in  this  county,  efpecially  in  the  high- 
lands. In  a  rainy  climate,  and  on  a  light  foil,  no  fpecics 
of  crop  promifes  equal  returns  to  the  hufbandmaji,  or 
equal  utility  to  the  public.  When  new  ground  is  to  be 
improved  by  a  potatoe  crop,  they  are  planted  with  the 
fpadc,  in  what  arc  called  lazy-beds.  For  the  moft  part 
they  are  planted  with  the  plough,  in  drills;  which  p  raft  ice 
was  firft  introduced  into  Monteath,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Camfmere.  At  other  times  they  are  put  in  with  a  foot- 
dipple,  and  hand-hoed,  after  the  firft  covering  with  tke 
fpade.  This  method  is  faid  to  give  the  grcateft  return 
by  the  acre,  but  the  plough  requires  lefs  labour,  and  is 
by  far  better  for  the  ground. 

In  writing  a  report  of  this  kind,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
my  province  to  give  fpecific  rules,  about  railing  potatoes, 
or  any  other  plant ;  which  would  lead  into  a  long  detail. 
All  thefe  rules  are  minutely  pointed  out  in  ever  book  upon 
farming,  already  in  every  perfon's  hand. 

Potatoes  ought  to  be  raifed  frequently  from  the  feed,  be- 
caufe  they  degenerate  fader  than  is  commonly  fuppofed. 
Ualcfs  the  feed  is  renewed,  or  changed,  they  foon  become 
dark-coloured  after  being  boiled,  at  the  root  end,  where 
there  are  feweft  eyes.  The  procefs  of  raiting  them  from 
the  feed  is  well  known,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  and  unex- 
posed variety. 

This  root  is  of  all  others  the  mod  valuable.  It  grows 
en  the  poorcft  foil,  is  in  feafon  at  lcaft  nine  months  in 
the  year,  is  relifhed  by  every  animal,  affords  an  excellent 
food  for  man,  with  milk,  or  a  bit  of  meat,  is  foon  brought 
from  the  field  to  the  tabte,  pays  no  multure,  fupplies 
the  place  of  a  fallow,  by  cleanfing  and  pulverizing  the 

F  2  ground, 
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ground,  and  yields  more  fuftenance  by  the  acfl 
'plant  we  know.     It  has  already  done  morcT 
by  having  the  cultivation  of  it  farther  estendcl 
t*  keep  our  people  from  emigrating,  than  f 
pedient,    which  has  been  hitherto  devifed.  | 
people,  and  emigration  will  flop  of  courfe. 
Stirling,  of  Ardoch,  allured  me,  that  he  ] 
forty  bolls  of  potatoes,  on  an  acre  of  ligh 
had  not  formerly  been,  worth  A  ihilling  ofy 
lue  the  boll  at  5*1  only,  and  you  have  the  aJ 
more  productive  of  food  than  it  was  before. 

Light  dry  dung  is  befl  for  potatoes.     Somq 
nifed  heavy  crops,  by  unng  ferns,  or  leavi 
manure:  and  I  heard  of  one  lkilful  fatmcr,  \ 
fuccefsfully,  in  lazy  beds,  without  any  other  I 
cept  broom,  chopped  into  fmall  cuttings  a  tc-M 
They  thrive  beft  in  a  light  dry  foil.     When 
wet,  no  return  can  be  expected,  froin'any 
black  potatoe;   and  where  the  land  is  firraj 
able  to  cxpind  thcmfclves  in  quell  of  food,  1 
the  growth.    Moflcs,  when  they  are  drained,! 
able  foil  for  potatoes,  becaufc  the  parts  arc  e 
and  the  root  has  plenty  of  room  to  pufh  i 
grow  to  its  full  fize.     They  are  planted 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  r 
bcr,  either  with  the  plough  or  with  gropes. 
pan,  they  arc  left  in  the  field  in  pits,  and  con 
with  ft  raw  and  turf. 

The  early  frofts  arc  very  pernicious  to  the  j 
indeed  to  all  uur  crops,  in  this  high  latituJ 
being  an  injury,  which  the  ingenuity  of  nun  I 
prevent,  the  kindnefs  of  Providence  has  pi 
medy,  iu  which  we  have  no  hand.  Whel 
dews,  which  would  blight  our  crops,  come  f 
latter,  end  of  September,  there  cooitaonlv  J 


■Mto 
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morning  a  fmall  fliowcr  of  rain,  which  correds  the  bane- 
ful cffctts  of  the  froft,  by  promoting  the  circulation,  and 
rcftoring  the  vegetation,  of  the  plants. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  when  thefe  mildews 
had  very  near  ftarved  the  nation,  by  fucccflive  bad  crops, 
the  people  in  many  places  had  a  cuftom  of  running  along 
the  corns,  early  in  the  morning,  with  ropes  extended  be- 
tween two  pcrfons,  to  whip  off  the  frofty  particles  before 
they  were  diflblvcd  by  the  next  fun.  By  the  time  that  the 
Corns  are  generally  filled,  and  the  grain  brought  to  matu- 
rity in  this  country,  thefe  fliowers,  which  are  corrc&ive* 
of  the  early  froft,  ctafe  to  fall,  as  no  longer  necefiary  for 
that  purpofc.  Wc  have  a  white  and  a  red  yam,  an  earl/ 
potatoc,  and  a  great  variety  of  late  potatoes,  of  different 
colours,  and  fizes,  and  lhapes. 


12.  Turnips%  &c.  Large  fields  of  turnips,  cabbages,  and 
greens,  are  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  this  county,  but 
more  fo  in  fome  places  than  in  others. 

The  culture  of  turnips  in  the  open  fields  was  introduced 
into  the  weft  end  of  Strathearn  by  the  late  Sir  Patrick 
Murray  of  Auchtertyre,  about  half  a  century  ago ;  into 
the  caft  end  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  Roflic,  about  the  fame 
time;  into  Montcath  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond  of 
Blair,  and  Mr.  Ramtay  of  Ochtcrtyre,  and  even  into  Bri- 
tain, in  George  the  lid's  time,  by  lord  Townfcnd. 

Where  the  foil  is  wet,  the  farmers  complain  that 
their  ground  is  poached,  by  carrying  them  off  with  horfei 
and  carts,  in  winter  ;  that  when  the  field  is  diftant  the  la- 
bour is  great,  and  that  when  the  froft  is  fevere,  the  tur- 
nips cannot  be  got  up*  But  what  operation  is  not  liable 
to  fome  obje&ion  i  If  they  are  piled  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
fold,  in  fmall  conical  heaps,  before  Chriftmas*  the  froft  will 
not  prevent  their  being  dug  out ;  they  are  eaten  off  ia 
{beds*  fixed,  or  moveable,  the  expeacc  %f  carriage  is  kved; 

and 
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and  if  hurdles  are  u fed  in  bringing  them  ho| 
needs  to  touch  the  ground. 

In  feeding  cattle  in  the  houfc  with  turnips, 
ytmoft  conference  to  keep  ihem  clean.    For  il 
the  fettles  of  the  byre  are  fomctimes  floored, 
laid  acrofs  the  byre,  and  covered  with  deals, 
direction  with  the  animal's  body,  at- the  diftal 
an  inchafunder,  to  let  the  urine  drop  throughj 
four  inches  from  the  ground. 

I n (lead  of  railing  turnips  for  a  winter  foJ 
cattle,  it  might  perhaps  be  more  profitable  tea 
for  a  fpring  food,  efpccially  in  countries  whel 
great  flocks  of  fliccp.  Tame  lhecp  cat  turnX 
and,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  vvliic 
fcmctimes  difcover,  there  is  no  doubt  but  I 
alio  be  brought  to  est  this  food,  if  accuflomeJ 
young.  At  this  feafon,  provender  is  often  fca 
arc  allowed  to  fall  oif,  whereby  they  becomJ 
to  be  unable  to  bring  forth  their  lambs  ,  wll 
univcrfal  complaint  in  fpring  1 793 .  Or,  if  nl 
enable  them  to  furvive  that  crifis,  they  have  (M 
that  the  lambs  dir  in  hundreds  for  want  of  nouT 

The  profit  upon  cattle,  ftall-fed  with  turnips! 
eaufe,  when  the  diftillcrs  arc  working  brilkll 
fupply  the  great  towns  with  beef,  and  afford  I 
the  farmers. 

If  the  fhecp  do  not  Hand  in  need  of  this  ful 
to  the  mildnet's  of  the  (ealbn,  or  if  fliecp  arc  r 
cipal  flock  of  the  farm,  cattle,  by  being  alll 
about  in  open  fields,  eating  their  turnips,  anf 
in  Iheds,  will  become  much  fooner  fat  on  ncl 
grafs  ;  becaufe  otherwifc  they  would  not  eat  Oil 
with  appetite,  after  the  Hate  of  the  air,  and  f 
railing  vegetation,  renders  them  impatient  to  r  J 
All  animals,  changing  fuddenly  from  dry  foJ 
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take  Tome  time  before  they  can  be  fcafoned,  and  often  be- 
come lean  by  fcouring  j  befides,  that  they  can  ill  bear  the 
piercing  cold  of  fpring  nights,  to  which  they  muft  be  fre- 
qucntly  expofed  in  this  variable  climate. 

We  have  fo  tittle  rape  fetA>  and  ryef  and  fornf,  fown9  as 
fcarccly  to  defcrve  being  mentioned  among  the  crops  of 
this  county*  Were  it  not,  that  on  the  farm  of  Auchter* 
tyre,  an  experiment  is  making  this  very  feafon,  whether 
winter  rye,  fown  on  oat  flubble,  can  be  converted  to  the 
ufc  of  the  ewes  and  lambs,  after  the  fpring  turnips,  elfe* 
where  upon  the  farm,  are  confumed;  and  whether  this 
crop  of  winter  rye  can  be  eaten  up  in  time  to  fow  turnips 
or  r.  pe  feed  for  the  fuccecding  fpring. 

A  great  defideratum  among  farmers,  where  the  (lock  is 
large,  and  where  the  grafs  is  either  fcarce  or  very  foft  and 
fine,  is  to  difcover  a  proper  fupply  of  fpring  food ;  and 
if  the  culture  of  rye,  or  Swedifh  turnips,  or  rape  feed, 
which  bears  a  crop  after  the  leaves  are  eaten,  will  be  fairly 
tried,  and  found  to  fupply  this  defclt,  he  that  brings  it  to 
perfeftion  does  fervice  to  his  country. 

13.  Clover  and  rye  grafs.  Red  clover  and  rye  grafs  are 
becoming  general,  and  from  their  good  efFe&s  in  a  proper 
rotation,  it  is  to  be  hop:d,  they  will  ere  long  be  fown  in 
every  part  of  this  country.  The  proportions  in  which 
they  are  mixed, 'depend  on  the  objeft  which  the  farmer 
has  in  view  \  whether  it  be  cut  grafs  for  houfc  feeding,  or 
a  crop  of  hay ;  and  if  the  field  is  to  be  in  pafture  after  the 
firft  year,  a  quantity  of  rib  grafs,  of  white  or  yellow  clover9 
is  generally  added. 

When  cow*  are  to  be  fed  with  clover  during  fummer, 
if  the  crop  be  luxuriant,  and  the  farmer  underftand  hir 
own  intcrcft,  he  does  by  no  means  allow  them  to  go  to 
pifturc  on  the  field.  Although  it  be  a  little  more  labour, 
be  will  find  his  account  in  cutting  the  clover,  and  carrying 
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it  to  the  Jlraw-yavd  to  feed  his  cattle.  The.  I 
thus  faved  from  poaching,  md  from  hcitl 
many  phew  with  the  Jung.  The  dunghill 
year  is  greatly  augmented,  the  milk  will  be  nm 
and  at  lead  double  the  number  of  cows  maiil 
produce  of  the  fame  extent  of  ground.  Til 
to  have  an  airing  every  day  in  fome  final]  liel 
the  yard,  where  they  3rc  fed.  This  praftiM 
by  the  farmers  about  the  Eaft  bridge  of  Earn! 
parts  of  the  country,  where  rural  economy  f 
dcrltood.  I  lieard  of  one  farmer  who  mail 
horfes  for  a  whole  fcafon,  upon  the  produce! 
of  cut  clover.  Be  that  as  it  wi'l,  whoever  | 
method  of  feeding  hi*  cattle  with  clover,  willl 
well  rewarded. 

An  ingenious  improver  told  me,  that  cJ 
turnips  will  eat  one  third  of  their  weight  i 
hours ;  but  others  have  found,  that,  by  befl 
fupplicd-for  one  day,  they  can  cat  a  great  dJ 
the  fame  improver  fays,  that  a  horfe  of  abB 
will  eat  eleven  fione  of  green  clover  in  the  \M 

The  firft  crop  of  fown  grades  is  commol 
hay;  yet  a  gentleman  in  St  rat  hern,  ofu^c.T 
in  agriculture,  recommends  eating  up  the  til 
by  fheep,  when  rye  grafs  and  white  clover  f 
and  when  it  is  intended  that  the  land  ihail 
confiderahle  time  in  pafturc.  By  this  prafkicJ 
from  his  own  experience)  a  more  abundant  I 
fequent  years;  becaufe  the  grafs  is  rendcrdl 
clofer  by  the  manure  of  the  iheep,  and  the  I 
bcr  it  can  maintain. 

In  many  places  the  feed  of  rye-grafs  is  fal 
Is  fometimes  thrafhed  out  of  the  cocks,  bu| 
damage  to  the  hay,  to  draw  out  the  rye-g 
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faath,  to  bind   it  in  (heaves,  and,  when  it   is   dry,  to 
thrafh  it  out  by  itfclf. 

14.  Rotathn  of  crops.  The  prafticc  of  good  farmers, 
on  foils  of  the  fame  nature,  is  nearly  fimilarj  while  many 
others  may  be  faid  to  have  no  fixed  rotation  at  all. 

The  moft  fkilful  farmers  in  the  diftrift  of  Tullyallan 
and  Culrofs  on  all  the  flat  land,  and  mod  of  the  upland, 
from  the  bridge  of  Fortcviot  on  both  fides  of  the  Earn, 
to  the  Tay,  and  about  Mcnftric,  have  a  rotation  of  6  (fee 
Rotation  lft  in  the  annexed  table).     The  rotation  on  the 
clay  land  in  Montcath,  among  the  bed  farmers,   is  in  8 
(ice  Rot.  2d).     The  common  rotation  on  the  fame  foil  in 
the  laft  diftrift  is  in  3  (fee  Rot.  3d).     The  beft  rotation 
on  the  Dryficld  or  up-land  is  different.     In  the  lands  of 
Auchtertyre,  it  is  in  7  upon  the  larger  farms  (fee  Rot.  4); 
but  in  fmall  farms  of  good  eld  infield,  the  divifions  are  6, 
having  only  two  years  pafture  (fee  Rot.  5).    When  the 
infield,  and  the  mod  accelfiblc  parts  of  the  out-fields,  only 
have  been  marled,  the  divifions  arc  5,  having  1  in  pafturc ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  out-fields  are  treated  according  to 
the  old  mode.     The  reafon  afligncd,  for  having  the  land 
fo  few  years  in  pafture,  in  the  two  laft  inftances,  is,  that 
each  divifion  receives  an  abundant  quantity  of  manure, 
becaufc  fomc  pafturc  grounds,  which  are  not  arable,  are 
annexed  to  each  farm,  and  by  thefe  means,  and  fodder 
from  the  out-fields,  a  greater  number  of  cattle  is  main* 
taiucd  than  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  arable  land 
(fee  Rot.  6).   One  rotation  at  Lawcrs  is  in  4  (fee  Rot.  7), 
Another  rotation  at  the  fame  place  is  in  9  (fee  Rot.  8). 
The  rotation  about  Drummond  Caftle  is  in  8  (fee  Rot.  9). 
On  ftrong  land  in  Foulis  Wcfter,  the  rotation  on  a  fmall 
farm  is  in  7  (fee  Rot.  10).     On  all  fmall  farms  there  is 
more  houfc-dung  in  proportion  to  their  extent  than  on 
farms  that  arc  large.    On  larger  farms  of  the  fame  kind  of 

foil, 
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foil,  the  rotation  U  in  8  (tie  Rot.  i'i).  On 
couUfting  of  different  kinds  ui  foil  the  rotai 
on  tlic  li^ht  ground  (lie  Uot.  12);  on  firungt 
(fee  rot.  15) ;  and  on  t Ut--  ilood  land  in  litis  i 
optional  to  the  ten  ■nit,  to  keep  one  half  in  wlii 
the  other  half  in  failure,  or  the  whole  of  it  c 
liav  or  pafturc.  "the  fodder  got  from  the  lovl 
llii:j  farm,  which  requires  no  tiling,  enablet  tl| 
follow  a.  clul'er  rotation  on  the  other  lands, 
at  Callander  is  in  7  [Ice  Rot  14.) 

L'pon  the  uphnd  in  Mnntcatli  the  rotation  I 
with   lliat   new  DiUminui'.tl  Caille,  except   tlif 
taken  fur  the  full  ciop  after  ley,   inltcid  of  o 
a  heavy  mullUic     The   rotation  upon  the  li: 
twten  Cjl(1;   and   lial^owan,  is  much   the   iai 
former,  except  that  a  fallow  or  preen  crop  isl 
for  the  feeond  crop  of  oats,  and  barley  next. 
an  live  ycais  in  Ullage,  {ptw  bcin^  a  green  era 
five  ia  pallure  and  hay. 

In  tiic  inoli.  of  Siraihalhn  they  keep  their  laiJ 
(i.e.)  one  third  Ifl  tillage  for  tlncc  years, 
in  graft  for  fix.  By  tins  mode  of  culture 
hear  once  in  three  years,  or  ley,  unlcfs  they  f'al 
field  for  barley  the  preceding  autumn  ;  and  it  i 
that  they  can  ever  run  out  their  land. 

In  fcveial. places-  of  this  county,   it  niufi  -hov| 
feaowtetlgeu  with  regret,"  that  the  farmer*  havi 
rotation.     They  plough  the  land  as   long  as  I 
any  crop,  and  then  let  it  out  to  reft,  of  which  | 
need.. 
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In  fome  of  thcfe  rotations,  every  peifon  will 
farmirg,  will  uUfcfve  a  capital  fault,  viz.  til 
crops  are  taken  fuccclnvdy  from  the  fame  iij 
good  farmer  will  incline  to  do,  and  ' 
ought  to-  be  allowed,  unlcfs  the  laud  bs  | 
ftrong. 

Summer- fallowing,  at  might  naturally  bJ 
'onlv  pra&ifcd  by  the  bell   fanners,  where  ; 
tion  is  obfervcJ.     On  ftrong  foils  it  is 
vvh;at.     On   light  land,  where  the  ilyle  of  I 
good,  a  crop  of  tuniipi  or  potatoes  is  fubflil 
mod  part,  and  cabbages  or  greens  more  rarciB 
a  fallow  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  fncccedillg 
and  grafs  feed).     Tlic  prafticc  of  both, 
(■pinion,    is   very  judicious;    and,   as   the  I 
farming  becomes  morediftufi've  in  that  part  ol 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  give  an  aceour 
perfon  can  doubt,  ftom  the  progrefs  it  has  I 
great  hopes  may  be  entertained,  that  the  peril 
diflant,  when  all  the  ft'tfF  land,  under  the  pll 
fallowed  on.t  in  fix  years,  and  two  green  crol 
to  the  firft  rotation  in  the  foregoing  table  ; 
light  land  in  tillage,  (hoeld  be  allowed /cm*  jwJ 
to  recruit  its  itrength,  and  in  every  rotation  a 
nips  or  potatoes,  to  make  it  clean,  as  in  rotafl 
14th  of  the  fame  table. 

In  many  parts  of  Straihern  and  Strathnllal 
land  is  extremely  light,  the  farmers  have  a  pra 
beginningof  winter,  of  ribbing  their  hnd,  j.cT 
and  leave  a  furrow  alternately,  fo  that  the 
ploughed,  is  left  oxsilly  on  the  top  of  tlie  f  J 
js  nut  Sirred.  After  this  operation  the  ficiJ 
peatance  of  the  indented  roller  of  a  lint  milll 
ciple  may  be  jult.  It  is  the  fame  with  that  q 
who  turn  up  their  onion  and  celery  beds, 
7 
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much  furfacc  as  poflible  to  the  meliorating  influence  of  ttie? 
air.    This  is  the  winter  fallow  of  thefc  farmers.    Their* 
principal  mi  (lake  fcems  to  be  ribbing  acrofs  the  ridges,  and 
not  winter-furrowing  the  land,    except  in  a  very  few  in- 
fiances.    By  this  ncgleft,  the  ground  lies  all  winter  under 
ftognant  water,  if  the  field  be  nearly  horizontal ;  and  if  the 
inclination  be  confidcrable,  the  dreams  in  the  old.  furrows 
oarrv  away  the  foil. 

15.  Pa/lure.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  great - 
proportion  of  this  county  is  light  foil.  Wherever  this  • 
foil  prevails,  an  intelligent  farmer  lays  down  a  conlidcr** 
able  portion  of  his  land  in  pafturc,  to  reft  his  ground,  and: 
give  it  ilrcngth  to  bear  good  crops  p  and  the  ignorant-' 
firmer,  in  fpite  of  his  avarice,  mud  let  his  land  go  to  fpon- 
taneous  grafs,  when  it -can  carry  no  more  grain*  There  isv 
alio  much  walk  land,  much  moor,  many  hills  both  greens 
.-uid  heathy,  which  arc  always  in  pafturc.  More  than  three. 
fourths  of  the  whole  furface  may  be  computed  to  be  in  thir* 
ftate;  ir.to  which  no  plough  has  entered,  fincc  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Hence  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  the  great cit ' 
importance,  to  have  good  breeds  of  cattle,  of  every  dif— 
feicnt  fpecics ;  and  to  attend  to  the  climate,  the  foil,  the-* 
food,  and  management,  adapted  to  each.  The  full  value- 
of  pallurc,  cannot,  however,  be  truly  efti mated,  where  the-' 
ground  is  not  inclofcd,  or  in  large  fheep  walks. . 

16.  Implements  of  hujlandry. .  The  plough,  ufed  by  many. 
of  the  moft  knowing  farmers,  is  that  with  a  chain  and: 
curved  mold  board,  generally  of  caft  iron.  Some  very  ins- 
tallment improvers,  about  the  eaft  bridge  of  Earn,  rejeft; 
tkc  chain,  but  ilrengthen  the  beam  with  a  lateral,  bar  of. 
iron,  fiom  the  muzzle  down  pail  the  hole  where  the 
coulter  goes  through.. 
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In  Montsatli  fome  farmers  make  ufe  of  a  i 
■improved  Scotch  plough,  in  preference  in  Si/i 
account  of  iis  lightncfs,  and  becaufc  it  docs  J 
furrow  of  day  hud  (a  much  on  the  hack.     ll 
the  round  fharc  is  nicftly  in  ufe  ;  in  hnd,  wl[ 
Clones,  ihc  feathered  lliarc  is  preferred,  on 
neatnefs*  of  it;  work  ;  and,  indeed,  in  tough 
no  other  fliarc  will  cur  the  roots  of  grafs  or  \vl 
over  the  furfacc  with  equal  cafe  and  nc:tncls.l 

Theft  three  kinds  of  p!o3ghs  arc  drawn  hi 
but  in  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  country,  to  v 
■count  refers,  the  old  Scotch  plough,  drawrl 
four  Iiorfes,   is   full  i'l  ufe  ;  and  ::i  fome  p!aJ 
barous  cuftom  is  not  exploded,  of  yoking  four  a 
and  driving  them  by  a  man  going  backward. 
appears  very  awkward  ;  yet  they  contend,  in 
fence,  that  the  Iiorfes  act  with  greater  power, 
abrcaft,  than  long;  that  the  ground  h  in  ml 
full  of  large  Hones,  as  not  to  admit  the  long  \ 
the  driver,  by  having  bis  eyes  at  once  on  t 
plough,  can  ftop  the  draught  more  inihntaB 
favc   the  graitb  better,  iban  in   any  other  pB 
that  their  fmall  horfes  feed  frequently,  and  c 
hill  pafturc,  where  larger  hotfes  would  flarvc 
hoped,  however,  that  by  the  introduction  ofl 
which  is  gaining  ground,  their  food   for  litT 
other  cattle,   will   be   more  abundant,    a  larl 
horfes  employed  j  and  two-hoifc  ploughs,  off 
ftru&ion,  made  ufe  of;  and  that  all  argumcnT 
of  four  Iiorfes  yoked  abrcaft  will  be  unncccfTarl 

The  harrows  confift  for  the  moft  part  oil 
bulls  With  iron  teeth.  Two  are  joined  togetll 
pling  iron  ;  and,  in  fome  inftanccs,  by  a  doif 
iron,  introduced  into  Monteath,  ainl  rccoj 
lerd  Kamcs. 
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Colonel  Robertfon,    of  Lawers,  ufcs  harrows  of  five* 
bulls,  having  five  teeth  in  every  bull.     The  teeth  do  not  # 
fellow  one  another  in  the  fame  tra&,  becaufc  the  harrows 
arc  four  inches   narrower  before   than   behind,    and  are 
drawn  by  a  muzzle,    fixed   to  a  perpendicular  iron  pin. 
They  arc  drawn  by  two  horfes9   are  found  to  do  more: 
work  than  in  the  common  way,  and,  owing. to  their  con— 
fhu£lion,  arc  caficr  in  draught. 

Rollers  have  become  very  common.  Mod  of  them  are  ' 
made  of  (lone,  others  of  wood,  and  a  few  of-caft  iron.  The- 
eofc,  with  which  a  roller  is  drawn,  depends  on  the  length* 
of  its  diameter;  and  therefore,  although  the  ftonc  rollers* 
are  the  moil  durable,  timber  rollers  on  fillies  may  be  made 
of  anv  fizr,  and  arc  cificr  in  the  draught. 

Machines  f6r  thrafliing  corn  are  coming,  fail  into  ufc  , 
They  are  driven  (bmetimes  by  water,  but  moftly  by  horfes   • 
They  thrafh  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  weight  of  wa- 
ter, or  the  number  of  horfes  employed.      One  has  been. 
crccicj  laft  year  at  Lcnrick,  in  the  parifh  of  Callander,  at. 
the  cxpcncc  of  £20,  which  goes  by  water,  and  thraihes 
bttwe.n  three  and  a  half  and  four  bolls  in  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  com.     I  faw  it  thrafh  two* 
threaves  *  in  four,  minutes  ;  the  flraw  was  made  pcrfc&ly 
clean  and  finely  hruifed.    At  the  moderate  calculation  of. 

J*,  tbe  boll,  the  machine  will  pay  iticlf  by.  thrafliing .400  > 
boil;. 

Fanners  for  cleaning  grain,  have  been  long  ufed  by  tlic 
molt  inJufhious  of  the  farmers  ;  and  are  to  be  met  with,, 
not  only  in  every  corn  mill,   but  almoft  in  every  barn,, 
whetc  the  farm  is  more  adapted  for  tillage  than  pafturc. 

Kilns  for  drying  grain  arc  fometimes  made  with  timber 
fibs,  others  with  brick  floors,  but  thofc'witb  caft-ironi 
doors  are  coming  into  general  ufe. . 

*  Forty-tight  (heaves.  . 
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Two-hot  le  "carts  have  gone  much  into  dl 
'two  horfes,  in  fcparate  carts,  will  carry  at  i| 
■more  weight,  and  with  greater  cafe.    VVJ 
■load  is  before  the  center  of  gravity,  which  is| 
axle,  reus  constantly  on  the  horfe  yoked 
Going  down  a  hill  this  burden  mud  be  grel 
and  always  in  proportion  to  the  ftccpnifs  ol 
But  this  is  not  a!I  the  evil.    Unlefs  the  1 
■of  the  forcmoft  horfe  be  always  in  the  line  tl 
■of  his  hams  t  .  the  middle  line  of  the  axle, 
.ling  down  the  other  horfe*!  back,  or,  in  otll 
be  giving  him  more  weight  to  carry.     The  \ 
ncrally  fixed  about  the  pin  of  the  teams,  uhl 
Jinc  of  the  ibrc-horfe's  draught  (behind  thai 
dcrablc  angle  above  the  axle.     From   whicl 
that  the  horfe  in  (he  traces  muft  cither  not  J 
mull  bring  additional  weight  on  the  other 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  wll 
.and  the  largcnefs  of  the  angle,  which  thl 
■draught  makes  with  the  line  betwixt  the  I 
hams,  and  the  axle  of  the  catt.     Befidcs,  ml 
be  more  careful  thaa  ordinary,  to  keep  the  I 
his  duty,  the  other  poor  animal  has  not  < 
■weight  to  carry,  hut  all  the  load  to  draw.  I 
■plough  witli  four  horfes,  the  fame  rcafoninl 
iubftituting  the  muzzle  of  the  plough  for  tl 
•cart,)  as  far  as  the  drawing  is  concerned  : 
plojgh  with  two  horfes,  unlefs  the  back  r 
jufted,  that  the  theats  are  in  a  ftraight  line  I 
of  the  hams  to  the  fwingle-tree,  the  better  I 
tlie  more  weight  he  muft  bring  on  his  c 
farmers,  indeed,  fay,  that  the  weight  of  thj 
in  fome  degree,-  reft  on  the  horfes  necks,  b  J 
back-ropes.     This  may  be  a  reafon  for  thl 
Anight,  but  not  for  their  being  bent  upwarl 
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The  cxpenceof  all  implements  of  hufbandry,  is  fo  vari- 
ous, in  different  places  ot  this  extenfive  diftrift,  according 
to  their  quality  and  conftruftion,  that  it  fcems  unneceftary 
to  give  a  detail  of  the  prices.  Perfons  well  {killed  in  ma- 
king thefe,  are  alraoft  every  where  to  be  met  with.  The 
average  price  of  a  cart,  properly  confl rutted,  is  from  £Z  to 
£9.  And  of  ploughs,  with  a  chain,  from  £2.  2s.  to  £$. 
The  farmers  cart  from  £1.  us.  fot.  to  £a.  The  price  of 
a  thrafhing-mill  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Very  few  oxen  arc  now  ufed,  for  draught,  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  farmers  allege,  that,  in  a  critical 
feafon,  the  oxen  are  fo  flow,  they  are  obliged  to  prefer 
horfes,  for  the  lake  of  difpatch. 
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3.    PROPRIETORS,  TENANTS, 
INCLOSING,  VILLAGES, 


1.  The  proprietors  are  of  all  the  different  ran 
which  diftinguifli  from  one  another,  pcrfons  h; 
pcrty  in  foil : 

Many  have  independent  fortunes ;  and  then 
no  counties  in  Scotland,  where  the  commo... 
diftingnifhrd  for  their  education,  their  manne 
Urged  views,  the  love  of  their  country,  and  tt 
their  property.  Thofe,  who  are  not  engaged 
ous  departments  of  government,  of  law,  or 
affairs,  live  for  the  moll  part  upon  their  eft; 
plcafurc  in  embellilhing  their  rcfidcncc,  and  c 
the  country  around  them.  Not  a  few  of  them 
the  improvements  of  tlicir  own  tenants;  and 
lccnding  to  rcafon  with  the  country  people 
their  prejudices  againft  new  modes  of  culture 
them  to  dilcern  their  true  intcrcft,  they  acquit 
fidence  and  eftccrn,  and  arc  regarded  as  the 
friends  of  every  perfon  within  their  domains, 
landlord,  who  keeps  his  tenants  aloof,  or  doc 
them  all,  receives  only  the  cold  falutc  and 
bow  which  is  due  to  rank ;  he  who  bends  a  li 
changes  a  few  kind  cxprclfions,  receives  the  r< 
Iutation  of  eftccm,  accompanied  with  the  affefl 
guagc  of  gratitude.  The  moft  beloved,  and  tl 
cefsful  generals,  were  thofe  who  knew  their 
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fonally.  ^o  man  is  lcfs  dignified  for  bcin*  beloved  ;  anj 
it  lefiens  no  man's  confequence  in  the  world,  to  have  the 
confidence  of  thofe  around  him.  Hence  the  generality  of 
proprietors,  who  arc  refident  on  their  eftates,  ldd  their 
tenants  by  the  hand,  in  the  road  of  improvement  and  of 
wealth;  and  have  found  the  true  fecret,  of  promoting  their 
own  intcrcft,  while  they  promote  the  intcreft  of  their 
people, 

2.  Rents.  The  rent  of  all  kinds  of  foil  has  increafed, 
and  is  for  the  moft  part  doubled,  within  thefe  thirty  year*. 
This  incrcafc  is  owing,  in  the  grain  countries,  to  the  Im- 
proved fyftcm  of  hufbindry,  and  to  the  ufe  of  lime  and  marl 
judicioufly  applied,  together  with  the  increafed  extent  of 
farms,  and  the  rife  of  markets,  by  the  additional  population 
of  the  towns.  In  the  grafs  countries,  the  rife  is  occasioned  • 
by  the  introduction  of  fheep,  and  fupcrior  knowledge  in  the 
management  of  flock  ;  and  in  all  places  where  ground  is  in- 
clofed,  to  the  progreflive  benefit  of  that  fpecies  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 

I  met  only  with  one  inftance,  where  land  would  let  no 
higher,  enclofed  than  open.  In  fome  cafes,  where  the  ro- 
tation is  clofe  and  the  land  rich,  where  the  bottom  is  wcr, 
and  herding  unneccfiary,  all  that  the  farmer  defires  is  an 
open  drain  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  afcertain  his  march. 
Hedges  and  hedge  rows  would  prevent  the  free  circulation 
of  air  in  harveft,  and  gather  vermin  at  all  feafons ;  and 
even  (lone  walls  would  occupy  the  ground,  without  carrying 
away  the  water. 

The  method  of  augmenting  rents,,  with  Icaft  inconve- 
nience to  the  tenant,  and  with  equal  advantage  to  the  land- 
lord, is  by  making  the  rife  progrejfive.  If  the  rotation  be  in 
fa,  the  tenant  may  be  ordained  to  pay  a  certain  increafe  on 
the  feventh  crop,  after  he  has  gone  over  all  his  ground, 
and  has  had  time  to  drefs  it  to  his  own  mind ;  fome  more 
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on  the  thirteenth  crop,  and  fo  unprogrefllvcli 
of  every  rotation,  to  the  end  of  his  leafe.     ll 
be  feven  or  eight,  a  little  increafc  of  rent  I 
at  the  md  of  eviiry  feven  or  eight  years,  duri 
nuance  ol  his  Icafe.     There  is  not  only  a  v 
rr.cr.t,  but  a  degree  of  cruelty,  at  which  hurt 
in  laying  on  a  in..-w  rent  at  the  very  commed 
fcaff,  ur.lcfs  the  farm  be  in  high  cultivation. 
dcua:s  it?  own  end,  by  depriving  the  tenan 
the  only  means,  of  c'.tUrr  improving  his  farm 
ing  his  rent,  without  diftrds. 

The  average  of  rent,  in  the  beft  foils,  is  frJ 
thirty  fhillings  an  acre;  and  on  icine  land  in  I 
lion,  and  near  the  marker,  forty  fliillings.  TB 
light  land,  if  from  ten  to  twenty  in  lings,  acfl 
local  advantages  ,  and  fomc  is  even  as  low  f 
proper  allowance  is  made  ;or  the  pafture  annexes 
Moors  and  flieep-wa'ks  are  more  commonly  J 
Jiiim  than  by  the  acre,  (which  is  a  term  dcnl 
dinary  pafture  of  a  full  grown  cow).  A  horfel 
two  foutn<,  four  fheep  one  loum,  and  young  call 
to  their  age.  The  grafs  of  a  foum,  in  hill-gP 
lued  at  an  average  from  $t.  to  jr.  according  to  I 
AM  rents  have  been  augmented  ;  but  wherfl 
net  inclofed,  and  improvement  has  made 
rents  have  been  fluctuating,  except  on  fhcqi-'.J 
have  been  more  permai  ent  where  thefc  tanks 
them  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  rents  \ 
to  rife,  or  at  leafi  that  the  rife  will  be  morel 
proportion  as  the  proprietors  go  on  to  inclol 
tenants  to  improve  the  land.  If,  however 
do  not  continue  to  advance,  the  price  of  i 
neccuarici  of  life,  muft  til],  and  both  graft  lanuj 
become  lei's  valuable. 
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The  yearly  rent  of  the  whole  diftrift,  it  is  impotiible  to 
s  (certain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  without  having  ac- 
eels  to  the  rental  of  every  proprietor,  which  was  not  to  be 
ex'pefled  ;  and  to  guefs  at  the  amount  at  random  would  only 
have  a  tendency  to  miflead, 

3.  Tenants.  Without  tak;ng  notice  of  fmall  poflVflionf, 
which  arc  called  pendicle^  becaufc  they  arc  fmnll  portion  of 
his  land  allotted  by  the  farmer  to  cottagers,  labourers,  and 
fcrvants,  which  in  fomc  places  is  dill  the  practice  ;  the  ex* 
tent  of  what  may  be  called  farms,  where  one  or  more 
ploughs  are  yoked,  is  from  30  to  400  acres.  The  farms 
aregrcatcd,  where  the  country  is  bed  improved,  and  where 
the  tenants  are  mod  wealthy  and  intelligent.  The  farms 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  di(lri&  are  oftencr  reckoned 
by  miles,  than  by  acres  j  and  the  flocks  are  in  proportion  to 
their  extent. 

It  mud  occur  to  every  pcrfon,  who  trave!s  through  the 
country,  and  is  at  any  pains  to  make  obfervations,  that 
where  the  farms  are  large,  the  tenantry  live  better,  clothe 
hotter,  and  are  more  comfortable,  in  every  refpeft,  than 
where  they  arc  fm.;ll.  While,  at  the  lame  time,  even  the 
fad!  farmers  thcmfclvcs  have  greater  abundance  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  than  they  had  fomc  time  ago ;  except  in  a  few 
idiknee*,  where  they  are  crowc'cJ  together  in  hamlets,  and 
their  land  in  r:uv  /£,  or  where  they  have  no  leafes,  or  where 
the  rents  are  augmented  without  improving  the  land,  and 
incrcafing  the  means  of  paying  an  increafe  of  rent,  infianccs 
of  all  which  might  cafily  be  given.  About  half  a  century 
ago,  the  farmer  went  on  foot  to  market ;  now  he  rides,  pro- 
perly accoutred  in  all  points ;  formerly  he  ate  his  food  off 
b'u  knee,  and  it  confided  of  meal,  vegetables,  qr  milk; 
now  his  table  is  covered,  his  knife  and  fork  are  laid  down 
before  him,  to  dine  on  meat ;  his  father  lay  on  a  draw  or 
chaiF-bcd,  without  curtains,  he  deeps  on  feathers  with  his 

curtains 
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curtains  drawn  around  him,     Servant!  and  L 
advanced  in  the  fame  prorcnio»,  in  their  tki 
mem  ot  th=  coniforts  of  life.     Since  they  are  r 
mil  than  ihcir  fathers,  why  flwuld  they  nor  I 
fonable  ?   And  while   they  arc  inferior   to  ho  I 
men,  in  their  regard  for  things  (acred,  En  thai 
deportment,  in  their  practice  of  the  fecial  virtuj 
ly  to  their   fovcteign,    fubmifiion   to  ttie   lavJJ 
love  of  order,  long  may  they  enjoy  the  wcll-ea 
their  indollry  !  Long  may  they  be  the  priik  ol 
try  and  the  terror  of  its  foes  I 


/,.  Farm^hauftt*    The  flyle  of  tlic  farm-houi 
i'  greatly  improved  within  theft  few   years;  al 
improving.     In  place  of  the  mean  hovels 
fathers  lived,  without  light,   and  without  ; 
of  foot  and  fmoke,  many  of  the  farmers  now  ll 
lubftantiaKy  built  with  ilone  ar.d   lime,  havinJ 
and  a  covering  of  blue  flatc.     Such  of  the  hou| 
tliftamc  from  Hate  arc  covered  with  wheat  i 
and  very  few  want  glafs   windows.     The   r 
of  the  tenantry  have  their  flacks  built  upon  ftaj 
pillars  of  flone  or  wood,  to  keep  the  under  fhea 
fave  their  grain  from  vermin.  The  offices  arc  a 
both  in  refpcc"l  of  execution  and  fituation,  fcrrr 
a  fquarc  behind  the  dwclling-houfe,  with  thi 
ftraw-yard  in   the  centre,  and  a  foot  path  arol 
I  muft  add,  with  regret,  that  in  fcveral  places  tT 
Ail!  mean  ;  the  farmer  and  his  cattle  lodge  \infl 
roof,  having  fcparate  entries,  and  a  partition  h\ 
The  dung  is  laid  before  the  door.     If  the  firl 
all  his  houfes  are  thatched  with  fern  or  hroorr| 
creafes  the  meannefs  of  their  appearance, 
heath  is  ufed  for  thatch,  which,  however  glo< 
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more  durable  covering,  and  in  this  refpe&,  not  inferior  to 
any  draw. 

5.  LtafiU  The  length  of  leafes  is  for  the  mod  part  nine* 
tccn  or  twenty-one  years.  On  the  eftate  of  Perth  a  few  are 
forty-one.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tullyallan  a  few  arc 
thirty-fix  years.  On  the  grafs  farms  in  the  Highlands  fome 
are  only  nine.  In  the  leafes,  proprietors  generally  rcftritt 
their  tenants  to  a  particular  method  of  cropping  the  land, 
fpecifying  a  rotation,  luited  to  the  nature  of  the  foil*  A 
few  of  them  rcftrift  fimply  to  have  one  third  of  the  arable 
ground  in  grafs,  for  the  three  lad  years  of  the  leafes.  Others 
allow  only  one  third  in  tillage  during  the  continuance  of  the 
leafc;  which  in  light  land,  and  in  bad  climate,  is  a  molt 
fenfible  rule,  eafy  to  be  obferved,  and  conducive  both  to  the 
intereft  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  it 
is  impoflible  to  run  out  the  land.  All  fences,  given  fufficicnt 
at  the  farmers  entry,  muf:  be  left  at  bis  removal  in  a  ftn* 
elfo  condition,  and  the  buildings  in  a  habltablt  condition  ; 
othcrwifc,  the  removing  tenant  pays  damages  to  the  inco- 
ming one,  according  to  the  amount  adjudged  by  the  byc»law- 
iKtn  of  the  barony.  In  mod  contrails  of  this  nature,  tc-' 
nants  are  bound  to  perform  certain  carriages,  and  to  give  a 
certain  number  of  fowls  annually  to  the  proprietor.  On 
mod  of  the  grain  farms,  the  rent  ufed  to  be  pad  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  in  barley  or  oat  meals.  But  rents,  pay- 
able wholly  in  money  are  becoming  more  general ;  which 
ought  to  be  the  cafe.  In  mod  contra&s  betwixt  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  latter  is  bound  to  pay  publick  burdens,  by 
which  is  undcrftood  ftatutc  labour,  or  a  compofition  in  mo* 
ney,  the  land  tax,  miniftcrs  and  fchoolmafters  (tipends,  to 
grind  their  viftual  of  a  certain  mill,  and  pay  a  certain  mul- 
ture. Some  of  thefe  are  accounted  by  the  tenants  to  be 
grievous  burdens;  end  the  injury,  which  they  do  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  country,  (hall  be  pointed  out  under  tlftacUs 
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to  improvement.  Leave  is  referved  to  the  propieB 
ing  quarries,  mines,  and  minerals,  and  all  thin 
fuifacc,  the  tenant  being  allowed  a  compenfl 
damage  he  fuftains.     Sometimes  leave  is  alibi 
planting  trees  on  the  fame  conditions ;  and  f 
bound,  neither  to  cut  trees,  nor  to  injure  woj 
cattle.    When  the  land  is  to  be  inclofcd,  duri| 
rency  of  a  leafe,  the  ftipulation  of  a  certain  per 
money  to  be  laid  out  by  the  proprietor,  in  i 
fubdividing  the  farm,  makes  an  article  of  the  lei 
tenant  is  charged  with  y[,  or  6,  or  c.  ptr  ttnm 
expended,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contrail 
cafes,  farmers  pay  each  5  fer  cent,  for  the   bouf 
In  a  few  leafes  the  tenant  inclofcs  his  farm,  in  I 
to  be  directed  by  the  proprietor,  and  is  paid   I 
according  to  their  value  at  the  cxpirstion  of  his 


6.  Imhfuti,     Three  fifths  at  lead  of  the  \ 
land  is  open.     But  where  inclofurcs  have  been  I 
oufly,  their  extent  is  proportioned  to  the  fize  1 
and  to  the  relative  fituation  of  the  ground.    WhcJ 
ing   fence  is  finifhed,  the  fubJivifioiis,  even  0 
farms,  fddom  exceed  thirty  acres  ;  in   mod  c  J 
about  Wtnty.     On  farms  of  Ufs  extent,  the  i 
from   eight  to  10   acres  ;  and  on  Tome  farms,  I 
made,  except  a   ring  fence  round  the  whole, 
land  is  in  knolls,  with  ftrlps  of  Ipciiity  ground  bJ 
or  when   the  foil   is  of  fuperior  quality  in  one  I 
field  to  tr.c  reft  of  it,  or  cut  by  final]  brooks, 
little  valleys,  or  by  any  other  natural  boundarj 
ling  is  regulated  according  to  thefe  local  circuml| 

The  prices  arc  extremely  various,  both  of  t 
and  of  the  hedge  and  ditch.  Stone  walls,  or  whal 
double  dykes,  prevail,  where  the  quarries  arc  { 
or  ftoncs  are  to  be  found  in  the  fields,  and  whJ 
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pofed  fituation  or  ftcrility  of  the  foil  render  the  growth  of 
thorns  precarious.     Hedge  and  ditch  prevail,   where  the 
land  requires  draining,   and  the  foil  is  of  good  quality.. 
When  the  {tones  arc  near,  and  eafily  wrought,  the  lineal 
yard,  four  feet  high,  is  in  fome  cafes  quarried,  Ice:  and  buile 
for  6/.;  but  in  mod  cafes,  the  rood  of  thirty-fix  fquare . 
dls  cods  from  £i  to  £2  is.  according  to  the  difficulty  of 
quarrying  and  leading ;  and  at  all  the  intermediate  prices, 
correfponding  to  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  the 
work.  A  ditch  of  fix  feet  wide  at  the  furface,  and  of  depth 
fuflicicnt  to  allow  a  proper  flopc,  including  thorns  and 
paling,  is  executed  at  13/.  or  14/.  the  long  rood*;  but 
when  the  ground  requires  fome  pick  work,  and  the  rafters 
and  flatcs  are  dear,  it  cods  more.     When  the  thorns  and 
railing  are  furnifhed  by  the  proprietor,   a  ditch  of  that 
width  is  charged  \\d.  per  ell.    A  ditch  of  four  feet  wide  at 
the  furface  is  wrought  for  id.     In  the  upland  the  ditch  is 
fome  times  faced  with  {lone,  and  a  hedge  placed  behind ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  labourer  charges  3*/.  per  ell  for  both.    I 
faw  in  one  place  the  thorns  of  a  fence  of  this  kind,  not  on 
the  top  of  the  fence,  immediately  behind  the  ftonc  wall, 
where  it  is  apt  to  be  hurt  for  want  of  moifture  in  a  dry 
feafon ;  but  at  the  extremity  of  the  flopc,  formed  by  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch,  where  It  finds  plenty  of 
nourilhmeiu.     In  dry  foils  this  pra&ice  fcenis  very  judi- 
cious.   The  late  Archibald  Stirling,  Efq.  of  Kier,  intro- 
duced upon  his  cftate,  the  practice  of  planting  the  hedge  in 
the  face  of  the  (tone  wall,  oppofitc  to  the  furface  of  the 
Acid,  in  an  opening  of  three  or  four  inches  fquare;  which 
laved  the  expence  of  weeding  and  railing,  and  are  in  a 
thriving  condition.    In  a  few  places  there  is  what  is  called 
the  Surry  fence,  having  about  thirty  inches  of  ftone,  in- 
ftcad  of  llabs  and  rafters,  to  defend  the  hedge  and  ditch. 

*  SixolUfqmareisthelhoct  rood,  thirty -Ex  dls  fqaarc  the  k»{  rood. 

I  About 


About  gentlemen's  honks,  the  ftor.e  walls  arl 
built  with  lime  .  but  in  mod  other  places, 
dry  ftone,  or  have  only  common  mortar.  Perfol 
derftand  the  building  of  dry  {tone  properly,  fill 
the  larger  ftones,  not  by  means  of  pinnings,  bil 
them  upon  one  another;  and  then  ciofc  up  til 
with  pinnings  to  ornament  the  wall.     At  Glci 
in  fome  other  high  ground,  the  fences  are  i 
part  Galloway-dykes.     About  the  half  of  the  v 
of  fuch  fmall  ftones  as  have  a  bed,  and  are  b 
The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  made  of  Angle  li 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  every  Ront  with  its  thin] 
ward,  and  forming  a  wed^e  between  the  other 
hrgeft  ftones  are  always  put  in  the  tire  w 
double  part,  and  every  row  decreafes  towards  til 
wall.     The  upper  courfc  of  Galloway-dykes  f 
made  as  open  as  poiTible,  to  afford  lead  foorinl 
and  to  let  them  fee  through.     In  many  other  I 
kingdom,  the  Galloway-dykes  have  no  doublcB 
efpecially,  where  the  ftones  are  large.     Of  all  c 
the  mofi  formidable  to  cattle.     A  double  wall  c 
height  will  not  turn  fheep  with  equal  certainty.1 
be  made  of  the  coarfeil  ftones;  and  when  the 
properly  laid,  having  the  centre  of  gravity  alv 
on  the  (lone  below,  they  ftand  better  than  dm 
■unlets  thefe  are  cemented  with  lime,  and  havl 
band  ftones. 

Many  of  the  ftone  walls, "and  hedges  have  vol 
"Where  fheltcr  is  the  object,  and  the  ground  is  I 
lue,  thefe  belts  arc  in  majiy  cafes  forty  feet  t 
Jed  moftly  with  common  firs ;  where  ornamJ 
ftudied  they  are  planted  with  different  kinds  of  J 
arc  feldom  fo  broad.  If  a  hedge  be  the  fencl 
ought  to  be  at  feme  diftance  from  it,  in  order 
it  of  its  nourimment  or  air,  nor  to  hurt  it  bl 
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pulation  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  country,  at  different 
periods,  is  taken  down  with  accuracy. 

EcfiJcs  publick  works,  there  are  in  this  diftriift  upwards 
of  forty  towns  and  villages,  of  which  many  have  lately  in- 
crcafed  to  an  amazing  degree,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  in  the  ncatnefs  and  tafle  of  the  buildings. 
Some  are  almoft  entirely  new.  Several  people,  CI  ill  alive, 
remember  Callander  particularly,  when  it  confided  of 
four  families  only,  the  minifler's,  fchoolmaftcr's,  the 
beadle's,  who  was  alfo  the  fmith,  and  the  inn-keeper's, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty  fouls.  There  are  now 
at  lcaft  ioco  fouls,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increafing. 
Comric  is  nearly  in  the  fame  predicament,  befides  Crieff  and 
others.  New  villages  arc  planned,  where  there  never  were 
any  before.  Allowing  that  there  is  a  decrcafe  of  population 
on  the  farms,  the  incrcafed  population  of  the  towns  docs 
a  great  deal  more  than  overbalance  that  decreafe.  The 
produce  of  the  foil  is  more  abundant,  and  land  is  im- 
proved, which  yielded  little. or  nothing  before;  and  wherc<- 
ever  you  produce  more  food,  you  will  find  more  people. 
Ko  man  will  venture  to  fay,  that  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  in 
the  hands  of  four  tenants,  who  have  each  a  horfc  in  the 
plough,  and  their  ground  mixed  in  run-rig%  will  produce 
)  the  quantity  of  fubfilkncc,  which  the  fame  farm  can  do, 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  has  both  money  and  indus- 
try to  cultivate  the  ground.  With  refpeft  to  population, 
where  is  the  difference,  whether  the  other  three  farmers 
live  on  the  farm,  or  in  an  adjoining  village  ?  but  with  re- 
fpeft  to  induftry,  the  difference  is  great ;  on  the  farm,  they 
were  three-fourths  of  the  year  idle — in  the  village,  they  arc 
fkiliul  artifts,  and  able  to  rear  their  families  without  beg* 
ging  their  bread. 

The  population  is  not  only  incrcafed,  and  the  land  ren- 
dered more  produftive,  by  the  cftablifhmcnt  of  well-regu- 
lated and.  induftrious  villages  ;  but  iabourcrs  are  at  hand, 
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in  the  time  of  need,  and  artificers,  of  various 
tions,  all  ready  to  be  employed  in  miniftering  i 
fercnt  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.   Villages  ail 
ready  market,  for  whatever  the  farmer  has  to  fi 
ply  him  with  dung  to  improve  his  poffeiTion. 

When  the  proprietor  underftands  his  own  i 
that  of  his   people,    he  introduces  manufa&J 
to  the  place,  begins  on  a  fmall  feale,  encoul 
of  the    mod  entcrprfing  tradesmen,    and 
not  fo    much  to   humour  their  ta:te  and  incB 
fpcculate  in  any  projects,  US  10  avail  thcmfelJ 
local    advantages :    for    rv.ati   has   a   vcrfrtility  I 
whizh  wi!!  tnabji  him  to  fuit  himfelf  to  liis  I 
apply  the  force  of  his  mind  to  whatever  objei 
view,  and  bend  himfelf  into  any  form  which  I 
By  a  fuccefsful  example  or  two,  the  fpirit  of  i 
pervades  the  whole  people,   the   Village  it  vt- 
anJ  the  manufacture  to  that  length,  which  .1 
the  place  can  afford.     But  the  moment  it  i«  t 
ther,  if  their  commodities  are  bulky,  other  pi  J 
ford  to  undcrfell  them  in  the  market,  unJci 
water-carriage. 

In  cftablifhing  a  village,  every  proprietor, 
will  fludy  the  convenience  of  fuel  and  water,  I 
gardens  to  Taifc  pot-herbs,  grafs  for  cows  in  ful 
a  provifion  for  winter-food,     lfitonc,  lime,  ; 
be  convenient  and  cheap,  fo  much  the  better; 
all,  that  the  food  of  man  be  plentiful,  and  nca 
A  few  of  the  lots  of  rented  land  ihould  be  lonj 
red,  to  enable  the  poffelLrs  to  keep  a  horfe  to  n 
own,  and  their  neighbours  acres,  and  to  pea 
occafional  carriages.   He  will  find  it  ncceffary  t[ 
in  difcerning  the  characters  of  the  fettlers ;  ; 
miums  ought  to  be  moderate,  that  his  feu-dl 
higher,  otherwise  the  people  will  hot  only  ha  J 
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to  enable  them  to  begin  in  bufinefs,  but  they  run  the  rifle  of 
getting  into  debt,  and  of  ruining  their  circumflances,  be* 
fore  their  houfes  are  finifhed. 

The  increafe  of  villages  is  owing  to  different  caufes  ; 
but  chiefly  to  thefe  two— the  defire,  which  every  man 
has  for  being  indtpendmt^  and  for  a  property  he  can  call 
his  owru  and  \\\t  prrfent  fituatrion  of  fociety  in  this  coun- 
try. This  increafe  is,  therefore,  the  complexion  of  the 
times,  not  the  effett  of  any  premeditated  plan,  unlefs  it  be 
the  plan  of  Providence.  In  rude  and  tumultuous  ages, 
mankind  aflcmblc  in  villages  for  mutual  prote&ion ;  in 
the  agricultural  ftate,  and  when  the  law  is  cffe&ive,  they 
fpread  themfelves  through  the  country  on  their  different 
farms;  and,  whenever  the  fociety  is  advanced  to  that 
ftage,  in  which  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  fyf- 
tcms  begin  to  be  united  to  that  of  agriculture,  the  division 
of  labour  takes  place,  every  man  follows  a  diftinft  pro- 
fcflion,  and  men  aflemble  more  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and  towns  and  villages  neceffarily  increafe*  The  towns 
take  the  lead  in  whatever  branch  is  the  greateft  objelt  of 
the  times,  owing  to  the  largencfs  of  their  capital,  their 
cftablifhment  into  corporations,  and  their  being  fituated 
near  to  water-carriage.  The  villages  in  their  vicinity  fol- 
low their  example,  and  become  towns.  The  fpirit  of  en- 
ter p  rife  diffufeth  itfclf.  The  remoter  villages  begin  to  be 
induftrious,  and  to  increafe  in  like  manner.  All  is  in 
motion  ;  no  man  is  willing  to  be  behind  his  neighbour  in 
the  road  of  induftry,  of  wealth,  and  independence:  like 
an  apiary,  the  buzz  of  induftry  is  heard  on  all  hands, 
where  every  bee  is  employed  in  collefting  his  fture  of 
honey  to  enrich  the  hive  ;  and  the  hufbandman  rears  the 
plants  from  which  they  derive  their  food. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  a  watchful  eye  ought  to  be  kept 

over  villages,  no  lefs  than  all  other  colle&ions  of  men ; 

and  that  the  reins  of  government  kought  to  be  held  by  a 
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flcady  hand.  The  fupcrior  ought,  therefore, 
fomc  checks  to  hinifdf,  at  Icaft  until  the  comir 
live  a[  that  degree  of  intelligence,  integrity,  nil 
which  may  enable  it  to  fecure  its  own  profpcrityl 
gulatc  its  own  internal  police.  Weeds  will  ncccflJ 
in  an  uncultivated  field,  to  injure  and  annoy  I  ..I 
part  of  the  crop.  But  if  the  good  of  the  whole  j 
merit  only  rewarded,  and  impartiality  pervades  tj 
of  government,  mutual  confidence  betwixt  lanJJ 
villagers  will  take  deep  root;  and  Induftry,  chJ 
Benevolence,  will  produce  the  happy  fruits  of  I 
and  affluence. 

Well-regulated  and  thriving  villages  arc  to  I 
this  nation,  the  nu defies  of  feamen  and  foldicri 
may  be  Icfs  robuft  than  the  pcafantry  ;  but  thel 
tainly  more  hardy  than  the  deformed,  fpawn.I 
fwecpings  of  great  towns.  It  muft  be  evident,  \ 
the  infalubrity  of  crowded  cities,  and  the  hi 
which  fall  to  die  fharc  of  the  lower  clalTes,  they  J 
nor  never  can,  fupport  even  their  own  populatil 
out  frefli  recruits  from  the  country  ;  whereas  ! 
moderate  extent,  have  as  good  air,  and  as  goofl 
as  the  peopl:  around  them. 
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4.  SPECIES  -OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


Sheep  and  cows  conftitute  the  principal  live  (lock  of  rkrs 
country.  Horfcs  are  employed  in  the  various  operations  of 
the  farm ;  feme  of  thefe  are  reared,  but  many  are  bought 
in*  The  horfcs  of  the  low  parts  of  the  county  are  larger, 
and  more  powerful,  than  thofe  in  the  higher  grounds ;  yet 
the  latter,  when  properly  fed,  have  more  fpirit  than  the  for- 
mer, and  can  endure  more  fatigue.  There  are  few  fvvine, 
except  about  diftilleries.  Domeftic  fowls,  of  various  kind*, 
arc  neither  very  plentiful,  nor  very  fcarcc. 

x.  Sbetp  and  Goats.  Goats  are  fuch  hardy  animals,  and 
their  milk  fe  nutritive,  that  at  one  period  they  were  very 
much  reared  over  all  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  :  but  ever 
lince  the  landed  proprietors  began  to  pay  attention  to  their 
woods,  as  an  objeft  of  profit,  the  goats  have  very  much  de- 
creased in  number,  becaufe  they  deftroy  the  woods  by  pee- 
ling off  the  bark ;  and,  fincc  fheep  flocks  began  to  prevail, 
they  have  almoft  difappcared  entirely  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  ancient  breed  of  fliccp,  in  this  country,  were  the 
whifc-faced.  They  were  few  in  number,  and,  in  the  High* 
lands,  were  ho  u fed  in  cots,  every  night  in  Winter  and 
Spring. 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  black-faced 
breed  was  introduced  from  the  South,  and  brought  in  either 
ia  iambs  or  at  a  year  old.    Their  numbers  have  incrcafed, 
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beyond  all  expectation,  fincc  that  time,  over  all  the  high* 
lands  of  Scotland  ;  infomuch,  that  perfons  who  attend  not 
to  the  caufc,  are  aftonifhed  that  black  cattle  have  not  totally 
difappearcd,  or  at  leall  decrcafedin  Ihe  fame  degree.  The 
fa£t  is,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  that  our  markets  of  cattle 
in  the  autumn  and  fpring,  arc  as  crowded  as  ever. 

This  may  be  owing  to  the  prcfent  management  of  fheep 
flocks.     They  get  very  little  provender  in  the  winter  fca- 
fon,  whereas,  by  the  old  fyftem,  they  were  as  regularly 
fed  in  the  houfc  as  the  other  animals,  of  which  the  farmer 
was  pofleled.    The  whole  of  his  hay  and  draw  is  now  re- 
served for  his  cows  and  horfes ;  which  enables  him  to  keep 
nearly  as  many  as  before ;  and  if  fome  of  his  higher  fields 
are  in  grafs,  and  his  tillage  lefs  cxtcnfive,  he  has  fewer 
work-horfes  to  maintain,  and  the  fields;  which  he  ploughs, 
yield  more  abundant  crops-     He  keeps  alfo  fewer  hill- 
horfes.     Uis  moors  are  better  prefcrved;  and  his  flock 
more  adequate  to  the  fize  of  his  farm.     We  may  alfo  take 
into  the  account  the  improvement  occafioncd  by  the  fheep 
thcmfeJves.  They  emich  the  quality  and  enlarge  the  quan- 
tity of  grafs  \vithin  their  walk,  more  than  any  other  fpo 
cies  of  browfing  animals.    They  never  deteriorate  the  foil; 
they  render  it  always   more   produ&ive  ;   and  wherever 
their  numbers  arc  incrcafed,  they  help  to  fupport  the  in* 
creafe  of  their  own  numbers,  by  producing  an  incrcafcof 
food.    The  ground  is  not  only  made  green,  and  the  heath 
extirpated,  by  the  enriching  quality  of  their  manure,  but 
the  fined  grafles  fpring  up  fpontaneoufly,  where  it  had  for* 
merly  been  fcanty  and  coarfc;  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  in  a  few  generations,  the  Grampians  will  be  as  ver- 
dant as  the  Ochills ;  and  that  the  Ochills  had  once  as  for- 
bidding an  afpeft  as  the  Grampians.     A  great  proportion 
of  the  parishes  of  Abcrfoil,  of  Callander,  of  Balquhiddcr, 
and  Conuie,  befides  a  confiderablc  extent  of  the  pariftrs 
of  Muthill,  Monzic,  Monivaird,  and  the  Port  of  Mon* 
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teath,  and  the  whole  north  fide  of  the  Ochills,  from  the 
jun£Uon  of  Earn  and  Tay  to  Dunblane,  are  clad  with 
flocks  of  fheep.  The  whole  falls  within  the  bounds  of 
this  furvcy ;  and  although  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
ncgleft,  to  pafs  this  fubjeft  in  filence,  yet  a  full  inveftiga- 
tion  of  it,  is  left,  without  reluctance,  in  the  hands  of  the 
focicty  for  the  improvement  of  Britifh  wool. 

In  the  whole  Ochills  there  are  computed  50,000  (hcep  ; 
therefore  we  may  take  25,000  for  the  number  on  the  north 
fide,  including  Glendivon,  which  falls  within  the  county 
of  Perth.  Some  of  the  large  farms  in  that  trait  contain 
feventy  or  eighty  fcore.  The  fheep-maftcrs  rear  more  of 
their  own  Iambs  than  formerly.  They  keep  no  other  grafs 
for  their  flocks  in  winter,  than  the  fcanty  gleanings  which 
remain  of  their  fummer  pafturc;  by  which  means,  many 
of  their  (hecp  penfh  in  fevcre  fcafons.  They  have  the 
practice  of  fmearing  their  fhcep.  Since  the  breeding  be-  ' 
came  more  general,  the  fale  of  full-grown  mutton  is  lefs. 
Good  wedders,  eating  their  fifth  grafs,  are  faid  to  fell 
fometimes  at  eighteen  (hillings,  and  weigh  from  fifty  to  ' 
fixty  pounds  the  carcafe.  The  increafed  demand  has  in* 
duccd  the  farmers  to  keep  fewer  cows  and  hbrfes,  and  more 
fhcep.  The  wool  is  of  a  good  quality.  The  white  fells  from 
10/.  to  12 J.  6 J.  and  the  fmeared  wool  at  5/.  bd.  or  6j.  per 
ftone,  of  1 61b.  The  fhcep  are  generally  wafhed  in  fomc 
dear  ftream  or  pool  before  they  arc  fhorn. 

Mr.  Haldane,  of  Glencaglcs,  who  very  obligingly  com- 
municated to  mc,  all  this  information  relative  to  the  fheep 
of  the  Ochills,  has,  within  thefe  three  years,  brought  to 
that  place,  fixtccn  of  the  fincft  rams,  Spanifh,  Cheviot, 
South-down,  Ryland,  and  other  breeds,  whofe  wool  fells 
at  so/,  inftead  of  10/.  the  current  price  of  the  common 
breed  j  and  although  he  has  had  ten  fcore  of  country 
ewes  covered  gratis  by  them,  in  order  to  fprcad  the  breed, 
yet  a  fear,  left  they  Ihould  not  thrive  in  that  climate  and 
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management,  deters  the  ftore-mafters  from  m 
trial. 

While  fo  much  of  the  yearly  income,  of  tin 
of  this  country,  depends  on  fheep,  every  thin 
he  don:,  that  is  pofiible,  to  render  them  a  floe 
valuable.  We  have  as  good  reafons  for  improv 
fent  breed,  as  our  countrymen  fome  years  ago 
proving  the  breed,  that  was  in  the  country  at 
and,  as  their  views  carried  them  no  farther  thai: 
the  carcafc,  why  may  not  wc  try  to  iucreafe  tl: 
the  wool  ? 

Tin's  object  can  only  be  attained,  cither  by 
prefent  breed  entirely,  or  by  improving  it  by 
rams,  whofe  wool  is  finer,  while  their  fize  is  c 
lhecp  we  have.  The  laft  feems  to  be  the  fafeft 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  objection,  but  one 
fuccefs. 

If  the  rams  are  from  a  warmer  climate,  .there 
that  they  may  not  agree  with  ours  ;  for  man  a 
the  creatures  that  inhabit  this  globe,  can  endu 
vcrfity  of  climate,  and  has  a  con&hution  that 
modate  itfclf  to  every  latitude,  where  anim 
exift. 

The  nearer  the  temperature  of  that  climate, 
the  fpecies  of  mcep  ought  to  be  brought,  is  to 
country,  the  higher  is  the  probability  of  their 
The  climate  of  Spain  is  fo  warm,  that  the  cor 
Spanilh  iheep  may  not,  for  a  trail  of  years, 
bear,  without  injury,  the  climate  of  Scotland 
we  yet  arrived  at  the  attention  bellowed  on  the 
of  Spain,  having  one  refidence,  and  one  c 
iheep  in  fummer,  and  another  in  winter,  and 
at  both  fcafons.  We  might  furely  have,  an 
have,  changes  of  grafs  ;  and  we  might  impr< 
mate,  by  means  which  arc  alfo  in  our  power. 
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A  queftion  has  been  ftarted,  whether  the  qualities  of 
fheep  depend  on  the  breed,  or  the  pafturc,  or.  the.  climate* 

Without  entering  formally  into  the  difcUflion  of  thia 
point,  what  fcems  to  be  n  care  ft  the  truth,  is,  that  the  qua- 
lities of  animals  are  cffc&cd  by  all  thefc  caufes  ;  by  fome 
of  them  more  than  by  others ;  and  that  fomc  of  thefc  are 
effects  of  one  another.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  inordi* 
nary  paflurcs,  fine  grafs  makes  the  fattcft  fheep,  coarfe 
grafs  the  hardieft,  and  dry  pafturc  the  fineft-wooled;  and 
there  is  as  little  doubt,  that  the  climate,  and  other  local 
circumftances,  determine  the  pafturc.  In  all  cafes,  your 
fuccefs  is  greater  when  you  aid  nature  than  when  you  vio- 
late her  laws  x 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  factefvt  Minerva.     Hon. 

* 

A  breed,  that  makes  the  lcaft  change  from  the  circum*- 

* 

fiances,  in  which  it  had  been  formerly  placed,  has  a  far 
better  chance  of  thriving,  than  a  breed  which  makes  a 
great  change.     If  thefc  circum fiances  are  attended  to,  if 
the  necefli ties  of  the  animal  arc  fupplicd,  if  his  warmth' 
and  his  food  be  nearly  the  fame  as  before,  his  conftitution* 
will  foon  be  accommodated  to  his  new  re  fide  nee.     But  if' 
you  do  nothing  for  him,  to  make  him  as  comfortable  as 
he  was  formerly,  depend  upon  it,  he  wall  not  thrive,    Me* 
liorate  your  accommodation,  and  nature  will  mould  the 
conftitution  of  the  animal  to  your  wifh. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  economy  of  nature,  in  favour  of 
introducing  into  this  country,  a  better- woolled  breed  of 
fhcep.  All  animals  in  a  cold  climate  are,  clothed  with  a 
finer  fur,  than  thofc  nearer  the  equator.  Wool  is  the  fur  of* 
this  fpecies,  and  we  arc  not  at  liberty  to  fuppofe,  that  na* 
turc  intended  fheep  fhould  be  an  exception  from  that  gc-- 
neral  law.  A  few  trials  may  perhaps  fail,  owing  to  a  va~ 
licty  of  accidents,  but  perfeverance  muft  finally  fucceed. 
The  change  however  ought  to  be  gradual,  -  It  ought  not 
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lo  be  extreme ,  it  ought  to  be  cautioufly  gJ 
crofling  the  indigenous  breed  with  other  rams  I 
all,  it  ought  to  be  made  after  providing  for  t! 
troduced,  as  nearly  as  pofliblc,  the  convenil 
they  had  in  their  native  country.  This  depend  J 
on  rendering  the  country  warmer  in  winter,  byl 
waftes  in  flieep-walks,  and  by  providing  winl 
them,  which  they  may  cat  comfortably  and  pldj 
der  the  cover  of  that  fheltcr. 

There  follows,  a  flatemcnt  of  three  a^i/u/l 
within  this  diftricl,  given  to  mc  by  pcrfons  I 
from  their  own  knowledge,  afcertaining  the  I 
each,  and  (hewing  the  comparative  gain  of  a  Jil 
which  confifts  of  ewes  and  lambs,  of  a  waiJem 
ftormy  iituation,  and  of  ewti,  fevtn  ytari  old, 
man's  parks,  which  are  changed  every  year. 

The  perfon,  who  gave  mc  the  two  firft  | 
tliar  the  white  wool  has  fallen  %u  the  ftonc, 
wool  is.  td-  wedders  21.  a  head,  ewes  and  lal 
lambs  <)J.  within  thefe  two  years  ;  which  I  hal 
is  the  truth.  This  circumftancc  explains  till 
which  may  appear  in  the  prices  here  giv 
they  were  fome  years  ago;  and  (hews  that  (hef 
not  fo  productive  as  they  were. 
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Sheep  are  delicate  animals,  fubjeft  to  a  \ 
cafes  and  other  cafualtics.  In  wet  foils,  for 
off  by  the  ret ,  which  is  a  confumption,  att< 
dropfy,  and  hitherto  incurable.  Others  are  at 
external  hydrocephalus  which  is  a  collection 
the  head,  betwixt  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater, 
creatures  always  attended  with  a  vertigo. 
afflicted  with  a  trmbling%  or  weaknefs  in  the 
which  there  is  no  cure ;  and  fomctimes  wi 
which  is  removed  by  opening  the  vein  below 
making  fome  drops  of  blood  fall  into  it,  by 
creature's  head  in  an  inverted  polltion.  Aft 
tion,  the  white  fcales  on  the  eye  are  rem 
fight  completely  rcftorcd.  But  the  braxy,  w 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  geflrUh,  is  not  only  the 

*.  Sometimes  the  half  of  the  fhwn  ii  bought  in  in  Sprlne, 
the  [ra&  to  rife. 
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their  difeafes,  but  has  hitherto  very  much  baffled  all  ths 
ikill  and  art  of  man. 

Some  farms  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  in  fheep  than 
others ;  and  it  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  Highlands, % 
until  they  began  to  introduce  a  new  breed,  and  to  leave 
their  fheep,  at  all  fcafons,  in  the  fields.  A  change  of  grafs, 
cfpecially  to  clean  grafs,  or  clover  foggage,  has  often  been 
tried  fuccefsfully.  The  only  remedy  fecms  to  be,  to  try  to 
prevent  a  difeafe,  which  has,  in  all  inftanccs,  hitherto  been 
found  incurable. 

The  braxy  is  always  mod  fatal  within  the  region  of  the 
hoar  froft,  while  it  makes  lefs  havock,  and  is  fcarcely  felt, 
in  fituations  which  arc  move  elevated,  and  more  remote 
from  the  tra&s  of  rivets,  marfhes,  or  large  bodies  of  frefh 
water.     As  an  antidote  againft  this  diftempcr,  the  fheep 
arc  fomctimes  chaced  with  dogs,  and  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  at  once,  without  being  dillurbcd ;  for,  whenever  a 
fheep  flops,  after  being  annoyed,  he  patfes  water  5  and  as 
the  bladder  is  generally  burft  of  fuch  iheep  as  die  of  the 
braxy,  a  part  at  lead  of  the  complaint  may  be  a  ftoppage  in 
the  urinary  paflagc.     It  is  well  known,  that  fheep  drink 
very  little,  and  arc  of  a  very  dry  conftitution,  which  may 
be  a  part  of  the  economy  of  nature,  with  refpeft  to  thefe 
creatures,   from  fome  narrownefs   or  other  conflru&ion 
in  the  canal,  by  which  the  liquid  part  of  their  food  is  dis- 
charged ;  and  therefore,  when  the  animal  is  forced  by  hun- . 
gcr  to  cat  hoar-froft,  which  is  water,  only  in  a  congealed 
flatc,  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  its  bowels  may  be  fatal. 

The  hoar-froft  of  winter  is  nothing  clfe  but  the  dew  of 
fummcr.  The  dew  is  partly  the  afcending  exhalations  at 
funfet,  and  may  be  partly  the  pcrfpiration  of  plants,  after 
the  fun  is  gone.  Thcfc  exhalations,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  weak,  are  con- 
denfed  into  drawling  clouds  of  white  fog,  which  creep 
along  the  Yallcys  in  the  evenings ;  and  during  the  fucceed- 


.  ing  night,  this  drizzling  vapour  of  congealed  J; 
its  own  gravity  to  the  earth,  and  compotes  the 
particles,  which  we  fee  on  the  grafs  and  trees. 
of  fluidity  prevents  them  from  running  togeth 
mafs,  and  preferves  on  the  grafs  the  very  Ci 
in  which  they  fell;  whereas,  the  fluid  particles 
mcr's  dew,  cafily  unite,  after  coming  into  contac" 
ftitute,  by  their  fluidity,  fuch  globules,  as  tli 
attraction  is  able  to  produce. 

Did  my  limits  allow,  it  might  be  of  fome  inr 
jnvc.ligatc  the  caulc,  why  lambs  arc  more  frci 
tacked  by  this  diflemper,  than  full-grown  fiiccp. 
on  the  fame  paflurc.have  the  fame  care  of  the  fn 
fame  viciflitudes  of  weather,  and  every  other  tlii 
mon.  The  delicacy  of  lambs,  or  the  inferior i 
flrcngth,  cannot  account  for  this  matter.  In 
ftrength  docs  not  always  imply  inferiority  of  co 
and  the  young  of  many  animals  arc  able  to  end 
liardfhips,  and  fometimes  greater,  than  their  da 
we  not  venture  to  fuppofc,  that  the  inftinfk  of 
in  fome  cafes,  affiled  by  experience.  Lambs,  w 
faw  hoar-froft  in  their  lives  before  the  beginni 
firfr.  winter,  have  no  experience  of  its  effects 
health  ;  nor  lias  their  constitution  acquired 
which  might  make  it  in  fome  degree  harmlcfj 
cows,  In  the  fame  manner,  which  arc  not  acci 
browfe  among  wood,  whenever  they  arc  brought 
land  farm,  or  feed  on  certain  graflbs,  of  which  th 
been  accuftomed  to  cat,  become  often  difeafet 
fometimes  killed  ;  while  the  cows,  in  the  fame 
have  been  accuftonicd  to  this  food,  fuffer  no  inco 
Cows,  accuilomcd  to  red  clover,  ar:  fcldom  li 
which  is  furcly  a  leffon  of  experience,  or  the  cf 
bit.  And,  notwithftanding  the  virulent  poifor 
in  yew  leaves,  (which  arc  iaid  to  be  fatal  only  win 
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tnd  found  lying  on  the  ground),  perhaps  it  might  be  pof- 
fible  to  bring  cattle  by  cuflom  to  ufe  them,  in  a  certain  dc« 
grcc,  without  danger.  I  am  told  that  an  ifland  in  Lochlo- 
mond,  where  yew  trees  abound,  has  cows  frequently 
upon  it.  Have  not  fome  of  our  mod  fovcreign  drug* 
fomc  ingredients,  that  arc  poifonous  in  them  t  And  is 
not  the  human  conftitution,  by  being  accuftomed  to  lau- 
danum,  and  other  vegetable  n.nd  mineral  fubftanccs,  brought 
to  take  them,  not  only  with  fafcty,  but  with  benefit,  in 
fuch  quantities,  as.  without  the  aid  of  habit  would  produce 
immediate  death. 

In  bleak  and  ftormy  fitualions,  where  there  is  alternate 
froft  and  thaw,  in  quick  fucccflion ;  where  the  ground  is 
wet,  and  the  exhalations,  which  compofe  the  hoar-froft, 
abound  ;  where  the  pafturc  is  poor  and  fcanty,  being  only 
the  rejefted  gleanings  of  the  fummer  food,  and  where  the 
natural  fituation  of  the  ground  affords  no  flicker,    there 
ought  flicker  to  be  provided  by  the  indufiry  ofjnan,  cither 
byerctfing  fheds  or  cots,  or  by  making  plantations,  in 
convenient  places,  to  which  thefe  ufeful  animals  may  re- 
fort,  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  and  if  clean  grafs  were  faved, 
or  other  food  provided  for  them,  many  of  their  difeafes 
would  be  prevented :    and  by  more  ample  returns,  they 
would  fully  repay  the  whole  expencc.     Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  braxy  was  unknown,  and  other  difeafes  lefs 
.  frequent,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  while  the  fheep 
continued  to  be  houfed  in  cots  over-night,   during   the 
fcafon,    in  which  they  now  pcrifh.     It  feems  therefore 
probable,  that  until  we  fubflitutc  fomething  in  place  of 
thefe,  our  iheep  Hull  be  liable  to  their  prefent  cafualtics. 
It  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  fupcrior  quality  of  the  ancient 
Scottifh  wool,  which  is  fo  much  celebrated,  and  of  whofe 
fincnefs  there  arc  fuch  ample  proofs,  was  in  a  great  meafurc 
owing,  not  perhaps  to  the  breed  at  its  firft  introduction, 
but  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  cots  :  and  it  is  alfo  probable  that  a 
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new  breed,  or  at  leaft  another  croifing  the  bree< 
may,  by  proper  food  and  management,  thrive  at 
This  fubject  fliall  he  concluded,  by  fome  rem 
management  of  fliecp  flocks  in  the  parilhes  in 
pians,  already  mentioned,  to  which  this  furvey 
number  of  fliecp  in  thefc,  bclides  what  arc  in  g 
inclofurcs,  may  be  computed  at  between  eighty 
tlioufand.  The  ewes  arc  allowed  to  remain  for 
part  on  the  low  pafture  in  the  valleys,  where 
plenty  of  flicker  and  food,  until  the  lambs  are 
towards  the  latter  end  of  July.  At  this  time 
moved  to  the  mountains,  and  the  low  gro  .: 
for  their  winter  food.  About  the  beginning  o 
the  ftore-maikrs  fmcar  :hcir  h.ubs;  and,  if  the 
favourable,  they  continue  the  work,  without  in 
till  all  the  fhecp  they  intend  be  fmcared.  In 
they  fmcar  only  the  weaker  fliecp;  in  other 
whole.  The  composition  now  in  ufc  is  tar 
Some  take  ten  Scotch  pints  of  tar  to  a  ftonc 
Cilicis  only  five  pints  of  tar  to  that  quantity  of  b 
others  in  the  various  THoportions  between  the 
This  fuflices  for  laying  fifty-five  or  fixty  fliecp, 
of  from  3^.  to  4//.  each,  according  as  there  is  A 
tar  in  the  mixture.  Formerly  they  ufed  tobaca 
foap,  and  in  fome  cafes  chambcr-lce ;  but  the 
alide  as  lefs  efficacious.  One  man  fmears  twenty 
four  in  a  day,  leaving  about  an  inch  betwixt 
of  the  wool.  The  benefit  they  expeft  from  th 
is  to  make  the  fliecp  hardier  and  wanner,  to 
from  vermin  and  cutaneous  diftempers,  and 
their  lofing  the  wool.  Tlicy  contend  farther 
wool  pays  very  nearly  the  whole  cxpcncc;  the  i 
bcr  of  fleeces  of  fmcared  and  white  wool  bringin 
Aim  in  the  market,  becaufe  what  the  fmcared 
in  quality  it  has  in  weight'  They  contend  alf< 
4 
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jnore  butter  thejrc  is  in  the  compofition  the  wool  is  the 
finer;  and  that  by  the  pra&ice  of  fmcaring  in  general,  the 
young  (heep  arc  raifed  in  the  bone,  are  preferred  in  the 
market,  and  bring  a  better  price.  Lambs  arc  fold  from 
4;.  to  5/*  Wcddcrs  of  two  years  old  fetch  10s.  6 J.  and  of 
three  years  old,  14/.  For  a  year  or  two  paft,  *hey  have 
fallen  a  little  in  the  price.  The  grafs  of  a  (heep,  as  the- 
lands  arc  now  let,  is  valued  at  two  or  three  (hillings* 
When  the  fnow  is  falling,  or  blown  by  a  ftorm,  the  (hep- 
herds  drive  them,  without  intcrmiffion,  round  the  top  of 
a  hill  in  a  circle,  to  keep  them  from  lowering  and  being 
fmothered.  The  practice  in  fomc  other  counties  is  to 
ereft  circular  folds  on  the  tops  of  low  hills  for  this  purpofe. 
When  the  heath  is  all  covered,  they  fometimes  harrow  the 
fnow  to  bring  up  the  heath  ;  in  which  cafe  the  harrows 
ought  to  have  long  teeth  and  be  few  in  number.  Others 
throw  hay  in  hand-fulls  upon  the  fnow  to  feed  them  ;  but 
a  provifion  fuitcd  to  the  various  neceflities  of  thefe  ufeful 
animals  in  winter,  and  adapted  to  the  climate  of  North 
Britain,  is  ftill  very  much  wanting* 

2.  Cows.  The  cows  are  in  general  of  a  bad  breed; 
not  fo  well  haired  or  fhaped  as  the  North  Argyle  breed, 
nor  giving  fo  much  milk  as  the  fouthern  breeds*  In  the 
lower  parts  of  Strathearn,  and  in  fome  other  places,  where 
plenty  of  clover  and  turnips  are  cultivated,  the  cows  arc 
left  in  fummcr  upon  cut  clover,  without  allowing  them  to 
pafturc  upon  it.  The  fupcrior  advantages  of  this  praflicc,. 
have  been  already  taken  notice  of.  In  the  vicinity  of  Perth 
and  bridge  of  Earn,  the  farmers  arc  introducing  the  An- 
gus and  Fife  breeds.  In  the  Weft,  they  prefer  the  Argyle* 
(hire  breed  ;  and  in  fomc  places  of  that  diftrift,  the  bacd 
from  Ayrihirc;  becaufc  thefc  cows  have  much  of  the  (hapc 
and  pile  of  th?  Highland  cows,  and  a  confidcrablc  quantity 
of  milk.  The  farmers  in  Monteath,  who  arc  defirous  of  im- 
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frovinjjtllC  breed  of  their  cr.'.tle,  introduce  Come  el 
the.  vic'nirv  of  Glnfi'.o-.v.     Mr.  Graham  of  Balgfl 
lately  biought  Gbmt  cows  and  bulls,  of  different  a 
tl.c  countv  of  Devon*     The  cows  arc  fa!  J  to  cm 
qunlitv  of  their  imTi,  afvl  their  meat  to  Invc  as  i! 
Your  as  any  beef,  the  Highland  not  excepted. 
handfomcly  fhaperl,  only  riiat  their  legs  fcem  tol 
long  ;  and  arc  all  of  ar.  uniform  dark-bay  colourl 
a  fpot  or  pile  of  other  hair,  and  their  horns  fin 

The  mote  the  foil  is  cultivated,  and  a  better 
agriculture  prafliftd,  the  more  will  the  country  bl 
of  fupportinga  better  breed  of  cattle,  and  the  B 
will  the  tenantry  b:  to  improve  the  prcfent  llockl 
moorland  part;  of  the  countv,  the  attention  of  til 
is  mofily  confined  to  his  i'.ock,  and  in  the  dill  I 
adapted  for  grain,  the  railing  of  the  mod  valuabll 
the   fur  eft  way  of  making  the  great;  ft  returns. 
farms,  which  confilt  of  an  hundred  acres  or  moil 
ble  land)   there  arc  only  a  few   cows  to  give  mil 
familv.     In  other  places  farms  of  fifty  or  fixtyl 
tillage,    have  ten   or  twelve  cows,    and  fomctinil 
The  beft  kind  of  niilJ.i  cows,  give  from  ten  to  twtll 
pin's  a  day  ;  and  an  mfcriour  kind  gives  only  frJ 
eight ;  and  Highland  cows  fomciimcs  Iefs.    In  tin 
parts,  where  the  foil  is  light,  and  mull  be  rcf.cJj 
produce  of  the  dairy  an  object  of  importance ;  1 
pafturc  for  cattle,  by  means  of  fovn  grafs,  will  I 
abundant  and  rich,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  better! 
cows,  in   refpeft  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  J 
the  weight  of  the  carcafc,  and  the  cafe  of  fatten ii| 
will  become  daily  n  nutter  of  more  importance. 

The  farmers  thcmfelvcs  arc  very  fcnfiblc  of  thisl 
ilancc,  and  ca^cr  for  the  moft'part  for  a  better  brJ 
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SEF.VAMTS    ON    THE    FARM: 

.  &  ; 

i  Ploughman  maintained  in  the  houfo  ■  -  -         9 

1  Ditto,  and  a  harn-man  1  wages  of  each  •  7 

Together  with  livery-meal,  a  cow's  grab,  bonfe,  acd  gar  J  en  free. 

£■!*!"*■«*''■•-      ■       ■      .-      Ii 

I  Semnt- maids  eath  one  pair  of  tban,  and  day-labourer  at  id. 

ptr  day  uhs.i  employed.  ■  -  -  3  ■ 

Cow's  gialij  houfe  and  tarJen  fice. 

STOCK    ON    THE    FARM. 

Cart  and  plough  horfc»  - 

Riding  ditto        .»«-»- 
Colli  .-...- 

Milch  cows  .--•-• 

Young  caitle  ■  -  •  •  • 

II  i -1*1  in  J  trails  bought  in  oeu&onally,  and  fold  in  Spring.  _ 


DETAIL    OF    A    FARM    WITH    A    MIXED    STOCK. 


4  I  Milch  cows  36  1  Rail* 

31  }  Young  cattle  40  \  Hotfet 


1  too  I  Hogs,  or  year 
140  ]      old  flaeep       ; 


Boll*       so  I  Potatoes  planted      ■     Bolls    800 
ditto  6  [  Lint  fbwa        -  -004 
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There  is  one  circumftaiice,  on  the  fubje&  of 
all  new  breeds,  which  muft  not  be  paft  in  fiici 
no  farmer  can  neglect  it,  without  certain  tofs. 
of  patlure  is  fitted  to  raifc  animals  to  a  certain 
a  larger  iize  is  brought  in,  than  the  quality 
is  calculated  to  fupport,  the  animals,  wheti 
horfes,  or  fhecp,  or  any  other  kind,  will  degci 
and  never  prove  ufeful,  until  they  come  d< 
ftandard  orfizc  adapted  to  their  circumftancej 
to  their  food.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
ordinary  breed  is  brought  in,  tliey  continue 
bulk,  until  they  come  up  to  the  pitch  fuitcd 
rifhment  j  but  there  is  this  remarkable  differ 
thefe  two  progrefiions,  that  in  the  retrograde  pri 
takes  place,  when  animals  are  brought  from 
and  a  comfortable  fituation,  to  the  revcrfc,  th 
worfe  than  the  indigenous  breed ;  whereas 
which  are  brought  from  worfe  to  better,  cor 
prove,  till  they  arrive  at  that  perfection,  whit 
in  their  circum fiances  is  calculated  to  produce 
for  this  rcafon,  a  much  fafcr  experiment,  who 
from  worfe  to  better,  than  he,  who  bring! 
better  to  worfe.  Highland  cattle  rife  to  a  grcs 
keeping  in  South  Britain,  and  in  rich  pafture 

The  improvement  of  the  foil  ought  to 
hand  in  hand  with  the  introduction  of  a  !a 
cows ;  and  a  large  breed  ought,  for  the  fame 
introduced,  in  proportion  as  the  ftyle  of  agric 
proved. 


.»-■>.  *.<• 
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5.  PRICES  OP  LABOUR,  GRAIN,  &c. 


There  is  more  uniformity  in  the  prices  of  every  article, 
than  one  could  expeft  in  a  diftrift,  of  country  fo  cxtenfive. 

1.  Servants.  Servants  of  every  defcription,  and  all  la- 
bourers and  artifts,  charge  higher  in  Montcath  than  in 
Strathern j  which  is  probably  owing*  both  to  the  Cotton 
fpinning  mill  at  the  bridge  of  Teath,  where  feven  hundred 
hands  ufed  to  be  employed,  and  to  the  drain,  which  has 
taken  place  from  the  former,  to  the  manufacturing  towns 
and  villages  on  the  Clyde,  which  has  not  fo  much  affe&ed 
the  latter. 

A  man  fcrvant,  who  is  matter  of  all  the  operations  in 
farming,  is  engaged  for  twelve  months,  from  £7  to,£io. 
If  he  is  not  maintained  in  the  farmer's  family,  he  gets  fix 
and  a  half  bolls  of  Livery  meal,  a  houfe  and  garden,  and  a 
cow's  grafs,  rent  free,  or  an  equivalent  to  the  cow's  grafs 
in  money.  A  maid  fervant's  wages,  for  the  fome  fpace  of 
time,  arc  from  £2.  xo*.  to  £4,  according  to  their  expert- 
nefs.  Common  labourers  from  tod.  to  ix.  a  day;  and  ar- 
tificers, in  proportion  to  the  nicety  of  their  art.  But  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  public  works,  thefe  charges  arc  much 
higher.  The  hours  of  labour,  in  fummcr,  ate  from  fix  to 
fix,  allowing  an  hour  for  brcakfaft  and  another  for  dinner; 
and  in  winter,  from  the  dawn  till  the  light  fails  at  nighr, 
with  an  allowance  of  one  hour  for  reft.  Houfehold  fer- 
vants  are  not  fo  exaft  as  to  hours  J  in  fummcr  th:y  con- 
tinue to  work  after  fix  at  night ;  and  in  winter  they  get 

M  out 
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out  of  bed  before  day  light,  where  there  i 
to  thrafli.  But  in  many  of  the  large  arable  farrj 
machines  have  been  erected  ;  and  they  arc  I 
faving  of  labour,  that  more  are  fet  up  every! 
fcrcnt  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  driven  |j 
by  horfes,  and  in  fomc  by  water,  and  are  of  v 
according  to  their  conduction.  The  price  ol 
one  has  already  been  taken  notice  or. 


*.  Prices  9/ grain.  The  average  prices  in  a 
of  wheat  2ir.  the  boll;  of  peafe  12J.  both  I 
meafurc.  The  price  of  oatmeal  I5'«  the  bJ 
eight  (tones  Dutch  j  of  barley  1 5*.  and  of  c 
lithgow  mcafure.  In  Montcath  thefe  | 
or  two  (hillings  the  boll  more,  owing  to  the  J 
the  manufacturing  and  crowded  towns  alonl 
and  a  fhortcr  carriage  thither,  befides  that  thJ 
lot  is  three  lippies  in  tlic  boll  larger  than  thel 
',■;■■ :.  This  large  u lot  has  continued  to  be 
in  Montcatli,  ever  fines  the  court  rcfidcd  at  Si 
the  forfeiture  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  thl 
of  his  lands  to  the  Crown,  where  his  flcwarl 
jetted  to  fupply  the  court  in  grain.  The  mca| 
weight  over  all  the  county. 
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|IARS   OF  THE   COUNTY   OF   PERTH, 

From  1780  to  1792,  inclusive. 
lifted  from  the  authentic  Records  by  (figned)  James  Paton. 
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13        I 

l.j-j  of  this  county  are  fettled  annually,  in  the 
Incr,  as  in  other  counties,  by  a  jury  of  gentlemen 

k.     In  this  table  tbey  arc  undcrftood    to   be  the 

Brices,  per  chaldcr,    of  the  crops  and   grains,  to 

'  refer ;  and  as  many  contrails  are  entered  into, 

Ivj&ual  fold,  with  reference  to  the  fiars,  Mr.  Pa- 
lb  obliging  as  to  fend  me  an  extract  of  them  for 
1  of  Perth. 

It  0/  Aftatt  &e.  The  price  of  beef  and  mutton  11 
In  a  par,  in  all  parts  of  this  diftrift  j  being  from 
land  fomctimes  5/.  the  lb.  Dutch  weight,  accord. 
Iquality  or  fcarcity  at  different  feafons.  The  price 
Is  from  iQs.td.  to  tit.  and  fome  13/.  and  14V.  the 

1  of  chccfc,  from  5,1.  to  61.  both  fold  by  tron 

t  22  ounces  to  a  lb. 
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6.  ROADS,  MANUFACTURES,  | 
CLIMATE,  8rc. 


I.  THEJiaiafthtRocdi  in  different  parts  c 
depend*  on  various  caufes.     Whenever  ihe  g 
active,  and  materials  at  i. and,  the  roads  arc  tol 
A  turnpike  road  betwixt  Perth  and  CritfFis  ncl 
Another  toad  between  Stirling  and  Ciieff  i 
but   until    there    roads   are  completed,    and 
wound  up,  it  is  impcflible  to  afcertain  the  an 
toll,   which  will  be  necefTary  on  each,  in  ordc| 
t.  ad  in  repair,  and  pay  the  intereft  of  the  r 
There  it  another  tol!-rc>ad  projected  from  the  bl 
ling  to  Culrofs,  along  the  iide  of  the  Forth  ; 
certainty  of  collecting  toll,  fufficient  to  defray  I 
expences,  has  hitherto  retarded   any  fleps  btj 
carry  it  into  execution. 

Before  wheel- carriages  were  fo  much  in  ufel 
lion  was  paid  to  roads,  and  little  ditccrnmeiiLl 
their  direction,  both  in  this  countiy  and  elftil 
idea  {truck  all  the  engineers,  even  thofe  empfl 
ducting  the  military  roads  in  North  Britain  (tl 
pafs  through  this  country,  where  ecru  inly 
been  intended  to  convey  ordnance,  and  othel 
liages}.  *'  That  a  ftraiglu  lint  is  alwajs  theT 
twecn  two  points,  and,  therefore,  the  moil  eligl 
for  a  roaJ."  But  this  opinion  it  not  well 
flraight  line  u  indeed  the  fhorteft  on  a  plane  J 
conical  hill,  it  is  longer  than  a  circuitous  line  I 
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bill,  which  forms  a  hemifphere,  it  is  exa&ly  of  the  fame 
length  with  a  line  round  the  half  of  the  bafe  :  but  although 
a  ftraight  line  were  the  ihorteft,  the  itecpnefs  of  the  afcent 
makes  it  often  the  lead  eligible  for  a  road.  Many  other 
circumftances,  befides  the  diftance,  ought  to  be  taken  into 
confklcration :  the  convenience  of  materials,  the  time  re- 
quired  in  travelling,  the  avoiding  ftoney  or  foft  ground,  and 
a  variety  of  other  obftruflions,  which  may  incrcafc  the  firft 
expencc  of  a  road,  and  render  it  inconvenient,  or  endanger 
its  fufficiency  after  it  is  made. 

When  thefe  two  roads  to  Crieff  are  finiflied,  the  com* 
mi/Goners  for  roads  will  no  doubt  apply  the  ftatiitc  labour 
to  the  other  roads ;  many  of  which  (land  much  in  need  of 
repairs,  efpccially  that  between  the  bridge  of  Dollary  and 
Perth,  which  fcrves  a  great  trait  of  country;  that  through 
Glendevan  to  Blairingone,  which  is  a  coal-road  to  a  great 
part  of  Strathern  ;  that  through  Glenlighorn  to  Comrie; 
which  will  fhortcn  their  carriage  of  coals,  about  one-third; 
to  all  the  people  in  the  parifh  of  Comrie  and  otheis,  and 
enable  them  to  improve  their  land  by  means  of  the  lime* 
ftone,  which  is  carried  down  Lochern.  The  road  between 
Callander  and  Comrie,  ought  to  claim  fome  of  the  public 
attention,  as  it  opens  a  communication  between  two  nopu- 
lous  countries,  and  alfo  that  between  Callander  and  Thorn- 
kill,  for  the  fame  realbn. 

In  Monteath,  the  great  roads  are  in  bttter  order ;  that 
ffon  Stirling  to  Fortwilliam  has  been  greatly  repaired  of 
late  years ;  that  from  the  Dup-bridge  to  the  head  of  Mon- 
teath  has  been  judicioufly  planned  from  that  bridge  weft-* 
ward,  4%  far  as  the  repairs  have  advanced  ;  but  the  fcarcity 
cf  good  metal  makes  it  ft  ill  deep,  in  many  places,  during 
the  wet  feafon.  Beyond  the  limits  of  thefe  repairs,  it  is 
aot  good,  and  always  worfe  as  it  advances  weft  ward  to 
Lcchlomond.  The  by-roads  are  only  indifferent;  but  in  a 
pro^reffive  ftatc  of  improvemcflU 


l.  Tra&t  end  manufaElurtt.  Kincardine,  in 
Tutlyallan,  and  Culrofs,  are  the  only  towns 
be  faid  to  have  any  trade.  To  the  port  of  Ki 
long  feventy-fix  veffcls,  which,  at  an  avcragi 
puted  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  tons, 
llicfe  arc  employed  in  carrying  coals  to  Lon<! 
cities  on  the  fliore  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  return  lad 
and  wood  to  Leith  and  Sea-lock.  In  winter 
coals  to  Dundee,  Perth,  and  the  towns  on  the 
There  are  commonly  three  or  four  veffels  on  th 
time.  At  Culrofs  and  Torryburn  together,  th 
eight  or  ten  veffels  employed  in  the  fame  trad 
dine  has  two  tambour -fchools,  and  Culrofs  one 
which  about  fifty  girls  are  employed.  Thei 
looms  in  the  towns,  employed  in  the  cotton 
working  napcry  for  the  warehoufes  at  Dunfcrm 
are  in  that  neighbourhood  four  dtftillers  (the  on! 
in  this  diftrict).  One  of  them  is  filent ;  thi 
confume  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  bolls  o 
feed  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  oxen,  ir 
fpring,  and  employ  about  fixty  or  feventy  men. 

At  Crieff,  leather  is  tanned,  and  coarfer  pa; 
a  confiderable  amount.  There  is  alfo  a  tambo 
a  fmall  fcale,  and  a  linen  manufacture  carric 
cxpence  of  a  company  in  Glafgow.  Coar 
and  cottor  are  woven  at  Dunblane  j  and,  at 
the  weaving  of  cotton  goods,  and  tambour-f: 
been  lately  introduced.  At  Thornhill,  Icathi 
and  curried  to  a  confiderable  extent.  There  u 
a  large  mill,  erected  for  fpinmng  cotton,  wh 
by  water,  and  is  conftrufted  with  very  fuperioi 
machinery.  .  At  Bridge  of  Allan,  there  is 
bleach-field  for  linen-cloth.  In  all  the  vill 
diftrict,  there  are  artifb  of  various  denominate 
the  prcfent  ftatc  of  focicty,  when  arts  are  djvld 
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perclafics,  arc  very  ncceflary  to  accommodate  the  country. 
Thcfe  tradefmen,  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  focicty,  were  not 
equally  ncceflary,  when  every  farmer,  and  every  other  man 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  was  his  ow/i  artificer.  This  di- 
vifion  of  handicrafts  will  become  more  diftin&  every  day, 
and  every  man  become  more  expert  in  his  own  profeifion*. 
Hence  one  great  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  villages, 

3.  Climatt.  The  climate  of  this  diftrift,  with  regard  to 
heat  and  cold,  is  neither  fo  warm  on  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland,  nor  fo  cold  as  thofe  in  the  North.  It  is  not  fo 
riinv  as  on  the  Weft  coaft,  nor  fo  liable  to  fogs  and 
blighting  Eaft  winds,  as  the  counties  that  lie  upon  the  Ger- 
man ocean  ;  but,  as  it  extends  nearly  acrofs  the  ifland,  the. 
extremities  in  both  directions  are  fubjeft,  in  fome  degree,  to 
thcfe  varieties,  while  the  midland  parts  pf  the  county  feel 
lets  of  the  effc&s  of  cither;  except  in  the  vicinity  of  high. 
mountains,  which  attraft  the  clouds,  and  bring  on  local. 
rain?,  when  the  winds  are  wcftcrly. 

The  mildnefs  of  this  climate,  in  former  times,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  variety  of  circumftanccs,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  few.  In  fome  of  the  valleys  of  the  Grampians,, 
birley  has  been  reaped,  in  good  order,  nine  weeks  after  it 
wa  (own,  about  half  a  century  ago.  In  the  year  1743, 
Sir  Patrick  Murray,  of  Auchtcrtyre,  had  his  fown  grafs  in 
the  rick  upon  the  15th  day  of  May,  Old  Style  ;  and,  upon 
the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  there  were  fix  Scotch  pints  of 
ripe  ilrawbcrrics  on  his  table,  raifed  in  the  open  garden. 

Mr.  Henry  Stirling  at  the  park  of  Kicr,  has,  for  forty- 
f.x  yean,  kept  a  regular  journal  of  the  weather,  the  flatc 
of  the  barometer  and  hydrometer,  and  has  made  occaiional 
xeaurks  on  the  crops,  and  different  branches  of  farming, 
during  that  period.  If  his  health  permit,  he  means  to  carry 
©a  h;s  obfervatioas  fo  as  to  complete  half  a  century;  and, 
tt-ca  thcfe  papers  arc  arranged,  they  may  merit  fome  no- 
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tiee  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  i.nd  other! 
fur.il  affairs. 

The  (late  of  the  climate  of  late  years,  can 
afecrtained   by   the  following  table,    whirl 
Burn,  at  Coldock,  (whofe  farm  is  an  exanpj 
and  gocd  husbandry,)  was  fo  obliging  as  tol 
to  me. 


STATE    OF   THE    WEATHEl 
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4.  }\rmn.  Eagles  often  carry  away  lambs  in  their  ta- 
lons, to  feed  their  young,  which  they  hatch  in  the  moil 
inacccflible  rocks ;  but  by  the  vigilance  of  the  fhephcrds 
they  are  not  fo  numerous  as  formerly. 

The  fox-hunters  have  regular  diftri£h  of  the  country 
under  their  care,  from  which  they  levy  regular  afleflincnts 
en  the  different  farms  annually.  But  it  were  a  wife  mca- 
furc,  to  makethefc  aflcflments  more  moderate,  and,  betide* 
the  afTciTment,  to  pay  them  a  fm  11  premium  for  every  fox 
they  could  kill,  and  to  fuhjelt  them  to  a  fmall  fine  for 
every  bead,  that  could  be  proved  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  fox.  If  this  regulation  were  adopted,  it  would 
he  a  fpur  to  their  diligence  beyond  any  thing  that  has  been 
devifed. 

5.  Quarries,  fuel,  &c.  In  almoft  every  part  of  this 
furvcy,  there  arc  good  quarries  of  hewing  (lone,  except  in 
fomc  places  of  the  Highlands,  where  they  have  no  ftoncs 
but  grauiu\  but  to  compenfate  this  inconvenience  they 
have  abundance  of  flatc. 

The  fuel  made  ufe  of  by  the  gentlemen,  and  many  of 
the  more  fubftantial tenants,  is  coals;  but  peats,  and  peeled 
oak-timber,  arc  ufed  in  many  places  diitant  from  coal- 
pits. There  arc  fome  fifhings,  but  the  fmall  rents  they 
bring  in  the  inland  country,  do  not  render  them  worthy  of 
any  detail. 

A  fire  clay,  fit  for  making  Hone-bottles,  the  beft  fpecies 
of  fire-bricks,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  glafs-houfes,  has 
been  difcovcrcd  on  the  cftate  of  William  Dundas,  of  Blair. 
Its  qualities  arc  fimilar  to  thofc  of  Sturbridgc  clay;  and  the 
feam  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  thick. 

A  ridge  of  rock,  three  feet  thick,  where  it  is  fecn  above 
ground,  runs  acrofs  the  Strath  of  Montcath,  from  the  boufc 
of  Lcckic  by  Craighead,  and  makes  its  appearance  again 
on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Teath,  near  to  Gartinkabcr's 
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march  with  Torry.     A  gentleman,   who 
called  it  fteatitcs. 

There  is  plenty  of  iron  ftonc  along  the  coaf 
lyallan,  but  the  expence  of  labour,  in  that 
great,  that  thefc  quarries  are  not  wrought. 

It  may  bc-evident,  on  the  lcaft  reflection, 
grain  countries,  the  rents  arc  made  by  the  en 
in  grafs  countries,  the  returns  arc  moflly  fro 
and  the  falc  of  beads.  Within  all  the  bou.id 
vey,  the  women  arc  very  induftrious,  and 
quantity  of  woollen  and  lincn'yarn  for  the  m: 
what  ferves  their  families ;  but  cfpccially 
Highlands* 
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7.  WOODS,  WASTES,  IMPROVEMENTS 

MADE. 


The  woods  of  this  part  of  the  county  of  Perth  are  very 
extenfive.  Copfc  abounds  where  there  is  moft  fhelter,  and 
where  the  country  fecms  to  {land  leaft  in  need  of  it.  The 
oak  prevails  in  the  valleys  of  the  Grampians,  where  the 
foil  is  light  and  dry ;  afli  on  the  (ides  of  every  brook  ; 
the  alder  in  fwamps  and  fpouty  land,  and  birch  on  the  brow 
of  every  hill.  Thcfc  kinds  are  often  found  intermixed  with 
one  another,  where  the  ground  has  different  qualities,  in 
refpeft  of  cxpofurc,  fertility,  or  moifture. 

In  the  low  country,  there  are  fcveral  naturai  woods, 
where  the  plants  found  cover,  and  where  the  foil  was  un- 
friendly to  the  operations  of  the  plough ;  but  there  arc 
many  of  the  moft  bleak  and  cxpofed  fituations,  where 
hardly  a  Hired  appears  to  afford  fhelter  from  the  cold,  or 
to  hide  the  ftcriiity  of  the  land. 

i.  Oai-woods.  Oak-woods  arc  cut  once  in  every  twen- 
ty-four or  twenty-fix  years.  A  few  fpare  trees,  of  the  moft 
thriving  appearance,  and  of  the  bcfl  figure,  are  left  at  pro- 
per diftanccs,  from  one  cutting  to  another,  and  fomctimes 
for  three  or  four  cuttings.  The  purchafcrs  of  woods  be- 
gin to  cut,  about  the  firft  of  May,  or  as  early  as  the  bark 
will  rifcj  which  depends  on  the  progrefs  of  vegetation  in 
particular  fcafons,  and  the  natural  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
which  arc  always  more  abundant  in  the  rind  that  feparates 
the  outer  bark  from  the  folid  timber.     It  is  from  this  part 
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tliax  trees  and  ftrubs  increafc  their  diameter,    and  have 
therefore  a  ring  for  everv  year  of  their  age.     The  cutriv 
of  oak  woods,  for  the  moft  parts,  flops  by  contraft  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  July,  which  is  too  late;  becaufc 
the  ihoots,  which  the  ftock  fends  forth  after  that  timr, 
are  not  able  to  Hand  the  winter's  froft.     Contractors  arc 
generally  obliged  to  have  the  hag  *  cleared  by  Candlemas, 
or  at  fartheft  by  the  middle  of  March,  in  order  not  to  hurt 
the  young  growth  of  the  fuccccding  year ;  and  in  cafe  of 
failure  arc  lined  in  damages,     lnftcad  of  cutting  all  woods 
of  a  particular  age,  without  refpeft  to  the  foil,  it  might 
perhaps  be  more  proper  to  cut  woods  which  grow  on  dry 
foils  at  twenty  years  old,  before  the  growth  Hunts,  and  the 
baric  next  the  roots  hardens ;  becaufc  it  is  probable  the 
young  growth  will  then  (hoot  more  vigoroufly,  than  when 
the  woods  are  allowed  to  attain  the  ordinary  age.    On 
rich  foils,  they  may  be  fafcly  allowed  to  grow,  till  the  trees 
arc  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter  at  the  root.  If  the  advan- 
tage of  the  copfc  only  is  attended  to,  no  ftandard  fhould 
be  left,  except  fuch  feed  lings  as  appear  neceflary  to  rcncir 
the  (tools,  when  old  ones  arc  wearing  out ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  cut  at  the  next  fale  of  the  wood  ;  becaufc,  when  left 
for  three  or  four  cuttings,  they  fcldom  fpring. 

When  the  bark  is  dried,  it  is  fent  oiF  to  the  tanners; 
and  if  they  rcfidc  any  where  on  the  coait,  it  is  carried  to 
the  neareft  port.  The  price  of  bark  has  rifen  much  of 
late.  Some  years  ago,  one  (hilling  was  accounted  a  good 
price  for  the  (lone,  iron  weight;  now  is.  6'J.  is  not  un- 
common t-  The  crooked  timber,  of  proper  fize,  is  fent  to 
the  different  dock-yaids j  the  other  timber  is  either  made 
into  fpoaks,  and  fent  to  towns  for  the  ufe  of  the  coach- 
makers,  is  fold  to  the  country  people  for  various  purpofes, 

*  One  year's  culling. 

f  About  thirty  years  ago  it  fold  for  one  half  of  thefc  prices. 

a.  or 
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or  reduced  to  charcoal  for  the  foundcries.  But  the  prafticc 
of  charing  timber,  does  not  prevail  (o  much  as  formerly  ; 
becaufc  the  dire&ors  of  thefe  works  char  the  pit-coal  found 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  ufe  it  inftcad  of  the  other ; 
which  faves  them  a  long  carriage. 

The  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  was  formerly  more  ufed  in 
tanning  leather,  than  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  fc.cms  that  its 
virtues  are  lefs  than  that  of  oak.  It  gives  the  leather  a 
beautiful  light-brown  or  yellow  colour.  The  bark  of  the 
willow  and  mountain  afh  is  ufed  equally  with  oak-bark. 
The  fecond  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  aftringent,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  a  good  fubftitute  for  it. 
It  is  fought  by  the  tanners  principally,  to  excite  a  fermen- 
tation in  their  pools* 

For  fomc  years  back,  ia  cutting  woods  on  moft  cflates, 
they  arc  peeled  to  the  ground  ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
former  prafticc,  the  flock  was  never  allowed  to  be  peeled 
below  the  ax,  or  the  place  w:;cre  the  tree  was  cut.  By  this 
method,  the  young  fhcots  arc  better  fpread,  and  have  mere 
air,  than  when  they  grew  all  in  one  bufh.  They  arc  nearer 
the  earth,  Handing  on  its  own  bafc,  by  which  means,  they 
refift  the  winds  more  firmly,  and  acquire  their  nourishment 
from  the  ground  more  direflly  and  plentifully,  than  through 
the  medium  of  the  old  flock,  or  by  forming  a  cruft  of  new 
timber  around  it  *. 

Oak-woods  newly  cut  are  commonly  inclofcd,  either  with 
a  (tone  wall,  or  with  a  part  of  their  own  timber,  and  faved 
from  cattle,  for  the  fpacc  of  five,  fir,  or  feven,  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  option  of  the  different  proprietors.  But, 
unlcfs  the  foil  be  uncommonly  rich,  in  five  years,  or  even 

*  Proprietors,  who  arc  c ireful  about  their  woods,  never  allow  the  Aock 
to  be  peeled  below  the  ground,  vrhich  might  happen  cither  by  intention  or  by 
nc-lca ;  becaufc  all  (hoots  of  oak,  and  ether  timber,  fpring  from  the  baric 
*nly,  and  there  can  be  no  (hoots  of  this  timber  from  below  Hi©  ground,  at 
tare  it  ia  fome  others. 
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in  fix,  on  fume  foils,  the  young  (boots  are 
enough,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cows,  \vl 
greedily,  nor  ftrong  enough  to  rcfift  their 
they  prefs  upon  them  with  their  brcafls,  in  o 
at  the  fuctulcnt  buds  on  the  top.  Hoifcs  a 
do  fo  much  mifchicf,  unlefs  they  are  preiTcd 
when  woods  arc  eaten  or  cropt  witli  cattle,  rt 
thrive,  until  they  hie  cut  at  the  root ;  and  in 
fooncr  it  is  done  the  bitter. 

Proprietors,  who  art  careful  to  improve  i 
by  the  management  of  their  woods,  do  often 
woods  arc  newly  cut,  plant  all  the  vacant  fpnc 
correfponding  to  the  nature  of  the  different  \ 
Wherever  hazel  grows,  acorns  ought  to  be  fo' 
young  oaks  planted.  Two  or  three  cullings 
which  is  done  at  a  fmall  cxpcncc,  would  fuili 
oaks  got  the  maftcry.  The  haze!  and  oak  d 
fame  kind  of  foil  and  cxpofure,  a  dry  light  gr; 
ping  bank,  and  not  far  up  the  hill.  Every  ha 
i'ome  oak,  and  every  oak-wood  fo.-ne  hazel 
which  fhews  that  they  arc  kindred  plants  in  re 
rilhment,  although  very  different  in  point  of  ■ 

Bcfidcs  a  variety  of  other  plantations,  whit 
fcrcnt  parts  of  the  country,  there  is,  around  t 
and  gentlemen's  hoitfcs,  a  fine  fhow  of  ftatel 
rious  kinds,  which  relieve  the  traveller's  eye 
ornament  to  the  neighbourhood.  Within  the 
they  have  extended  their  view*  fa,  t her,  and  at 
tmbeliilh  their  ellatcs,  and  ftielter  their  land; 
their  niinCons ;  and  from  what  has  been  afn 
this  refpeft,  there  is  no  doubt  tiut  they  will 
beautify  and  enrich  their  country. 

a.  Mojftu  Moflet  of  fmall  extent,  where  tli 
tare  of  other  earth,  if  the  fall  be  conlidcn.blc, 
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pared  and  burnt  with  profit ;  but,  if  the  fall  be  inconft- 
dcrable,  they  may  be  planted  with  potatoes  in  lazy  beds, 
and  the  furrows  left  open  for  drains.  With  the  firft  white 
crop  the  feed  of  common  grallcs  fhould  be  fown,  which 
will  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  for  fome  years,  and  after- 
wards a  plentiful  fpring  of  ftrong  coarfe  pafture  of  the  aqua- 
tic plants. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  brufhwood,  deep  mofles,  with 
a  good  fall,  arc  fomctimes  drained.  The  drains  may  be 
made  of  faggots,  put  in  either  longitudinally  or  Hoping, 
having  the  flopc  of  the  faggot  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
fall,  or  tranfverfcly,  in  the  fliape  of  St.  Andrew's  crofs, 
and  afterwards  pared  and  burnt  :>. 

There  is  one  mofs  undergoing  great  improvement,  which 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  dirc£lcd  me  to  enquire  into  with 
care,  and  to  ftatc  with  accuracy  in  this  report.  The  mofs 
of  Blair-Drummond,  or  of  Kincardine,  part  of  Mofs  Flan- 
ders, already  mentioned,  confiding  of  1500  acres,  (of 
which  a  full  and  diftinft  account  is  given  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica),  is  diminished,  not  by  burning,  the 
common  way  of  improving  luch  ground,  but  by  calling  it 
with  fpades  into  canals,  which  have  a  declination  of  one 
foot  in  every  hundred  yards,  and  convey  it  into  the  Forth. 
Thefe  canals,  being  two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  run- 
along  the  face  of  the  bank  of  mofs.  This  operation  was 
begun  in  1766,  and  carried  on  at  firft  on  a  fmall  feale,  by 
means  of  a  fircam,  which  had  formerly  been  employed  in 
turning  a  corn  mill.  But  this  ft  ream  was  not  only  found 
inefficient  to  carry  away  the  mofi  dug  down  by  as  many 
fcttlers  as  might  offer,  but  was  alfo  precarious,  by  not  ha- 

*  The  fpade  for  /*"«£  ought  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed  in  Scotland  for  cad* 
in;  turf,  only  a  Uol«  more  (cooped  in  the  iron  and  rounder  in  the  fore  part, 
*ith  a  perpendicular  knife  at  one  fide  of  the  iron,  to  cot  the  (eal,  as  the  High- 
hat  people  have  to  the  lugrd  fpade,  wh'ch  the/  fomctimes  ufe  for  calling 
pcatj  in  locjh  mafic  *• 
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\Hig  a  lufiiciri.cy  of  water  in  dry  feafons,  Acci 
was  rcfolvcd,  in  17S3,  to  intioducc  a  fnpply  I 
when  forty-two  tenants  were  employed,  and  i-M 
mot's  let  olF,  at  the  rate  of  eight  acres  to  cacli  I 
p;olpc£t  of  this  additional  fupply  of  water,  ftftyl 
tenants  entered,  between  the  years  17S3  and  f 
nuchinc  was  creiftcd  in  1787,  by  Muklc  of  All 
form  of  a  l'ciiian  wheel,  twenty-eight  feet 
and  ten  feet  broad  in  the  float-hoards,  by  wiu 
foity  hogfheads  of  water  arc  raifed  in  one  1 
nilH-itrcam  upon  the  Tcath,  and  difcharged  '.| 
fcvciuccn  feel  above  the  ilream  which  drive; 
and  two  feet  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  mofs| 
ter  is  received  from  this  ciftcrn  into  circular 
which  are  hooped  with  iron,  having  eighteen  incll 
diameter,  and  each  four  feet  long-  Tlicfepipcsl 
water  354  yards  under  ground.  It  then  emcrj 
carried  in  an  aqueduct  of  two  feet  in  the  I 
the  ground,  to  the  mof->.  The  expenee  of  lliiT 
ccedcd^iooo  ftcrling,  for  which  the  tenants  hi 
to  pay  legal  intcrcft.  To  reward  their  indultrj 
piictar  had  formerly  made  a  good  road  into  til 
bis  own  cxpcncc,  which  he  lengthens  from  til 
as  requilitc ;  and  being  rcfolvcd  that  they  flioull 
his  bounty  by  halves,  he  fet  them  alia  free  froJ 
gagements  of  paying  intcrcft  for  the  fu.Ti  expen] 
curing  the  fupply  of  water.  This  fi:ttlcmcnt  I 
faft,  that  the  whole  mofs  is  now  fet  off.  The 
live  nioftly  ill  comfortable  brick  houfes,  covered! 
which  arc.  divided  into  regular  ftrccts  and  Ianesl 
diftance  of  a  hundred  yards  from  each  other.  I 
thefc  the  canals  arc  carried ;  and  their  ftraigll 
together  with  the  elevation  of  the  water  at  c 
mofs,  greatly  facilitates  its  progrefs  with  its  loJ 
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There  is  low  mofs  at  the  fkirts,  which  confitls  of  400 
icres,  bcfides  high  niofs  of  700  acres,  nnd  flow  mofs  of 
400  acres  more.  The  low  mofs  was  firft  fettled,  and  the 
terns  on  it  a"c,  leafes  of  thirty-eight  years,  with  two  bolls 
of  meal  and  tmbcr  for  houfes  given  gratis  by  the  proprie- 
tor, for  the  Jirft  year.  During  the  firft  feven  years,  the 
tenants  pay  no  rent.  The  eighth  year,  they  pay  one  merk 
Scotch  per  acre  ;  the  ninth  two  merks  ;  and  fo  on  progrcf- 
fivcly  to  the  :nd  of  nineteen  years :  during  each  of  the 
laft  five  years,  the  tenants  pay  alfo  a  hen.  Upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fecond  term  of  nineteen  years,  they  pay 
I2i«  yearly  for  every  acre  then  cleared  from  the  mofs,  and 
2u  6d.  for  every  acre  not  cleared,  and  two  hens  yearly. 
The  fettiers  on  the  high  mofs,  have  alfo  kales  of  thirty- 
eight  years  endurance,  and  the  common  allowance  of  meal 
and  timber  at  their  entry.  For  the  fpacc  of  the  firft  nine- 
teen years  they  pay  no  rent ;  for  the  fecond  nineteen,  their 
terms  are  the  fame  with  thofe  on  the  low  mofs.  No  tern* 
porary  houfes  could  be  eroded  on  the  flow  mofs ;  there* 
fore  thirty-five  of  the  tenants  on  the  high  mofs  have  taken 
eight  acres  each.  The  terms  arc  £12  advanced  to  each,  at 
S^pcr  cent,  to  clear  an  acre,  and  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant,  cither  to  fell  \X\zi  lot  or  his  old  fettlement, 
when  the  firft  acre  (hall  be  cleared. 

The  number  of  men  fettled  in  this  mofs  is  115,  women 
Z13,  boys  119,  girls  193,  cows  at  lcafl  115,  horfes  and 
carts  35,  acres  cleared  300,  bolls  of  grain  raifed  2400,  at 
an  average  of  eight  bolls  to  an  acre.  There  lias  not  been  a 
finglc  inilancc  of  a  law-fuit  in  the  colony,  nor  a  finglc 
inftance  of  a  theft,  nor  any  application  to  the  public  cha- 
rity of  the  parifh. 

The  proprietor,  who  cheri(hcs  thefc  fettiers  as  his  children, 
is  determined  to  add  nineteen  years  more  to  the  leafes  of  the 
tenants  on  the  high  moft,  during  which  they  are  to  pay 
one  guinea  per  acre,     He  has  divided  the  whole  fettlement 
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into  fix  diftricts  ;  and  To  reward  their  induflrj 
their  emulation,  he  distributes  premiums  anm 
diflriA.  ift.  To  the  perfon,  who  in  tfie  fpace 
removes  ihc  greateft  quantity  of  mofs  down  to 
plough  of  tbe  beft  construction.  2d.  For  the 
quantity,  a  pair  of  harrows  of  the  bell  kind, 
third  greateft  quantity,  a  fpade  of  the  beft  kint 
of  red  clover  feed.  He  has  alfo  applied  to  il 
Edinburgh  for  a  fcliool ,  and  upon  obtaining 
£lO  for  this  purpofe,  he  lias  built,  in  a  ce:ur] 
l-jbflanti.il  houfc,  for  the  matter'*  family  and  foi 
with  brick  walls  and  tile  floors,  and  fufficient 
tion  in  all  refpects  ;  and  withal,  he  gives  £$ 
the  teacher.  Mrs.  Drummond's  benevolence  is 
her  liufbaud'i,  in  her  own  fphere.  If  any 
hungry,  (he  feeds  them ;  if  cold,  ihe  clothe 
fick,  flic  vifits  them,  and  pays  a  furgeon  of  c 
Jits  medicines  and  attendance.  I  cannot  exprei 
flea  tion  I  feel  at  the  happtnels  of  about  600  Brii 
in  this  fettlement,  who  otberwife  mull  have 
their  country.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
ployed  ;  their  gardens,  and  {lacks,  and  patches 
bcfpolte  their  induftry  ;  contentment  and  heal 
in  every  countenance,  comfort  and  plenty  in  e 
ing  j  and  when  mention  was  made  of  the  favoi 
ceive,  every  tongue  fpoke  the  language  of  gr: 
cftecra. 

This  improvement  is  fo  valuable,  both  to  t 
tor  himfclf,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the  publick  at 
other  proprietors  on  Mofs  Flanders  will  prob 
the  example.  There  are  two  or  three  of  thefc 
who  want  neither  the  means  of  executing  fimilia 
■tents*  nor  the  fame  opportunity  of  water  to 
to  the  bell  advantage. 
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3.  Afar*.  There  is  a  great  tra#  of  moor  or  wade  land* 
unfit  for  any  ufcfu!  purpofe,  except  planting,  betwixt 
Auchtcrardcr  and  Tullybardin,  and  wcflward  to  the  mili- 
tary road,  or  farther.  A  fmall  plantation  of  common  firs 
have  grown,  on  the  middle  of  this  moor,  to  a  confiderablc 
£te ;  and  many  fpots  are  newly  planted  by  different  pro- 
prictors,  which  are  generally  in  a  thriving  condition,  and 
fhcw  that  it  is  a  proper  foil  for  firs.  As  the  moor  is  already 
divided,  if  all  the  proprietors  would  put  in  land-marks  on 
every  march,  and  be  at  the  joint  expence  of  a  bounding 
fence  round  the  whole,  each  paying  in  proportion  to  the 
cumber  of  acres  of  his  property  inclofed ;  the  great  planta- 
tion would  raifc  fuch  a  foreft,  as  would  (hcker  the  bleak 
country  around  it,  and  be  produ&ire  of  a  Tift  return. 
Although  fir  woods  are  not  efteemed  beautiful  obje&s,  yet 
they  certainly  are  as  plcafant  to  look  at  as  gloomy  heath* 

Any  grafs  within  the  limits  of  this  moor  is  no  doubt  let 
to  the  tenantry,  and  they  probably  may  have  a  privilege  of 
cafiing  fuel  upon  it,  but  thefe  fcrritudes  could  cafily  be 
compounded  with  the  tenants,  if  the  proprietors  were  iu 
earned. 

At  prcfent  every  acre  of  heath  is  at  an  average  fcarccly 
worth  ltd.  of  rent ;  but  let  it  be  called  1/.  which  is  more 
than  the  value*  If  it  were  planted,  we  may  rcafonably  fup- 
pofc  every  tree  grown  to  timber,  would,  in  eighty  years. 
be  worth  five  (hillings  at  leafL  There  are  firs  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  planted  between  fixty  and  feventy  years 
ago,  which  are  felling  at  prefent  from  10;.  to  15/.  and 
many  of  them  bring  2oj.  but  allow  80  years  for  any  differ- 
ence which  may  be  in  foil  or  climate,  and  only  one  half  of 
the  loweft  price. 

Suppofe  what  might  be  planted  of  this  moor  tc  be  feven 
miles  long,  and  three  miles  broad,  at  an  average.  If  the 
indofurc  were  a  regular  figure,  having  feven  miles  00  two 
&&I  and  three  miles  on  the  other  two,  the  bounding 
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fence  would  be  twenty  miles  long  ;  but  upon  til 
lion  that  the  figure  be  irregular,  having  fome  cT 
inteiior  angles,    let  tlic  fence  be  called  tliir 
length. 

The  area  of  this  moor,  feven  tniks  by  three, 
one  fiiuare  miles,  which  are  equal  to  10,700   ac 
Every  acre  will  plant  342a  trees,  allowing  Cxi 
feet  to  each.     At  an  early  period,  which  depcndl 
ftrcngthof  the  foil,  and  the  piogrtfs  of  t!ie  plants! 
be  taken  out;  and  each  of  tlic  remaining  trees    I 
twenty-four  ftjuare  feet.     At  a  fecond  wccdii-.J 
third  of  the  original  number  may  be  taken       I 
remainder,  being   1140,  which  arc  left  to  groT 
bcr,    will  each  of  them  occupy  a,  fpace  of 
fquare  feet. 
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Calculation  of  the  Expencc  and  Profit  in 
planting  the  Moor  of  Or  chill, 

PLANTATION      Dr. 

To  rent  of  io,ooo  acres,  at  i  fur  So  year?,  at  5  per  cent, 

CrtTijvmiU  interefl  •  •  •  5' 9**07     1 3     IoJ» 

An  earthen  fence  of  30  miles,  6  feet  high,  at  4J.  p*r  yard, 

with  compound  mtereA  for  80  years,  at  5  ^rr  «•*/.  •  43,614  1  6 
-6,615,400  fir  plants,  at  11.  6»/.  t'ne  1000  of  3  years  olJ, 

with  compound  intereft,  at  5  per  cent.        -  .  136,103      8      o 

Planting  ditto,  done  by  6  men  to  an  acre,  at  11.  3*/.  each  *' 

per  day,  with  compound  intcreft,  at  5  per  cent*  for  80 

years       -  -  -  •  -  -        198,865      6      S  # 

two  forefters,  at  £10  each  of  yearly  wages,  for  keeping 

the  fence  in  repair,  weeding,  &c«  with  ditto  inteieft, 

at  5  per  tent,  for  80  years  *  •  •  38,849      3      3 

£  937»039     '3      4$ 

PLANTATION   CONTRA        Cr. 

£.       *.    d. 

ly  1 2,105,1-, 3  tree*,  80  years  old,  being  one  third  of  the 

number  planted,  ar.d  valued  at  51.  each  •  •  31051,183  5  o 
Dirto  number  of  weedings,  taken  out  before  20  years, 

and  valued  at  one  halfpenny  each,  with  compound  in* 

teieft,  at  5  per  cent,  for  60  jrars,  amounting  to  •  474»955  It  • 
Ditto  number  of  weeding4:,  taken  out  before  30  yean, 

valued  at  one  penny  each,  for  50  years,  at  5  per  cent. 

compound  intereft  -  •  5^3>i^3       5      4} 

Balance  in  favour  of  planting  f      £  2,114,243     11       7} 

*  In  the  formula,  by  which  thefe  annuities  are  calculated,  S  reprefents  tho 
amount  of  the  annuity  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  years  j  m  the  annuity,  r  the 
amoui.t  of  £1.  at  th?  end  of  one  year;  r~i  the  rate  of  inteteit,  and  /  tht 

•oatinuancc  of  the  annuity 
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t  Suppofe  that  not  \  but  -J  of  the  trees  are  left  to  grow  to  timber  (being 
*55  o;i  every  ncre,  each  occupying  64  figure  feet),  ftill  the  balance  in  favour 
<»f  pLuuing  vullbc>Tr,T5o.cS5  (a.  %J. 

The  prinv:;coft  of  the  fence  is  £S?o,  of  the  fir-plants  £2,746  3*.  which  may 
»n  a  jrcat  nu..furc  be  Civcd  ;  and  of  phnt'ng  £4,01 2  ici.  of  which  one-fourth 
rcay  be  Lvcd.  After  the-  fir  ft  1  5  or  zc>  year?,  the  fort  tiers  will  psy  thtnr.ftlvcs 
•^  vf  the  kic  of  w  ecdi;-.£«,  ai.d,  btfidc;,  will  make  a  rwturn  to  tht  proprietors. 
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After  allowing  the  value  of  the  weeding*  to  go  fov  back* 
gone  trees,  and  other  contingent  cxpences,  which  furcly 
is  enough,  the  profit  is  beyond  conception,  unlefs  one  were 
at  the  pains  to  make  a  calculation ;  which,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  done  with  accuracy,  in  order  to 
fet  the  matter  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 

Were  this  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  this, 
or  other  large  moors,  larches  might  be  planted  in  foiue 
places,  efpecially  along  the  different  marches ;  and  wher- 
ever  the  foil,  or  the  bleaknefs  of  the  expofure,  is  thought 
unfriendly,  larches  might  tlurive  as  well  as  common  firs, 
being  the  hardieft  plant  of  the  two.  Eight  or  ten  rows  of 
fpruces,  as  having  the  beft  flicker,  by  continuing  always 
feathered  to  the  root,  might  be  planted  next  the  fence 
round  the  whole,  to  defend  the  plantation  from  fudden 
gufls  or  ftrcams  of  wind.  The  expence  on  the  plants, 
might  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  faved,  by  having  the  feed 
fown  at  home ;  and  three  boys  would  fufficc  for  three  of 
the  men,  which  would  fave  one-fourth  of  the  expence  of 
putting  down  the  plants. 

That  every  pofliblc  chance  of  doing  good  may  be 
embraced,  and  that  perfons  having  fmall  wades  may 
cafily  difcern  the  profit  of  planting  fuch  ground,  it  may 
be  neccflary  to  accommodate  the  calculation  to  a  fmall 
fcale. 

One  acre  of  land  at  u.  of  yearly  rent,  by  compound  in* 
tcreft  at  five  per  cent,  for  the  fpace  of  eighty  years,  is  worth 
£48.  1  ox.  u|</.  The  fame  acre,  planted  with  common 
firs,  and  weeded  down  by  various  thinnings  to  1140,  and 
fold  at  the  end  of  80  years  for  5/.  each,  would  amount  to 
£285.  And  if  more  valuable  timber  were  planted,  it  would 
bring  more. 

Whenever  the  land  will  not  let  at  more  than  v.  or  u. 
kd.  an  acre,  and  is  unfriendly  to  cultivation  by  the  plough, 
the  beft  method  of  turning  it  to  account,  is  to  plant  it 

7   .  «l 
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full  of  trees  futted  to  its  nature,  which,  even  with  common 
firs,  will  bring  a  fum  equal  to  fix  (hillings  an  acre  of 
yearly  rent;  befides  that  it  is  of  no  fmall  confutation, 
that  the  mo  ft  barren  and  bleak  moor,  by  this  management, 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  green  ;  and,  if  pa  ft  u  red  by  fheep, 
will  remain  gieen,  and  continue  to  let  at  a  decent  rent. 

On  the  fkirts  of  the  manor  of  Orchill,  tlierc  is  a  belt  of 
land,  on  which  broom  and  furze  are  growing,  particularly 
on  the  Eafl  and  North.  The  foil,  in  which  furze  is 
found,  invites  the  induftrious  huflnndman,  with  an  af- 
fured  profpeft  of  an  immediate  and  plentiful  return. 
Wherever  broom  grows  the  foil  is  lighter,  and  has  for  the 
mod  part,  a  gravelly  or  fandy  bottom.  The  former  is  a 
good  mold,  and  fitted  for  mod  crops ;  the  latter  is  well 
adapted  for  turnips  and  red  clover;  and,  after  refting  a 
a  few  years,  will  bear  good  crops  of  grain  j  but  it  requires 
to  be  tenderly  dealt  with  in  cropping*  Let  not  the  huf- 
bandinan  be  furprized  to  fee  thefc  plants  rife,  even  at  the 
interval  of  fifty  years  or  more,  after  they  fecmed  to  be  ex* 
tirpated ;  for  the  feed  of  plants  remain  long  in  the  ground, 
without  being  deprived  of  the  germ  or  vegetative  principle* 

Marl  abounds  in  the  country  round  this  moor,  and  is 
well  fitted  for  fuch  light  foils.  Lime  alfo  is  carried  thither; 
and  the  numbcrlcfs  little  rills,  which  defcend  from  the  moor 
in  all  di reft  ions,  after  rain,  would  enrich  the  grafs  in 
many  places,  as  may  be  fecn  at  prefent  in  every  little  hol- 
low between  the  hills.  Thcfe  indeed  aft  only  as  ftimuli, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  all  calcareous  earth,  of  which  the 
two  firft  are  compofed  ;  but  when  argillaceous  earth  can 
be  had  at  hand,  it  adds  to  the  body  of  fuch  land  as  this, 
and  enables  it  to  Hand  more  frequent  tillage* 

From  behind  Culrofs,  all  the  way  to  Blairingone,  there 
aie  feveral  trafts  of  waftc  and  barren  moor*  The  Earl  of 
Duudontld  has  planted  much ;  but  more  ought  to  be 
planted*    In  the  moor  between  Gafk,  and  Madcrty,  all  the 
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way  from  Dollary  to  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  tlic 
traflsof  ftuntcd  heath  that  might  flill  be  plant 
ground,  fit  only  for  being  planted,  between  In 
Newton  ;  and  on  the  verge  of  the  bank,  Eaft 
dagic.  In  the  two  places  laft  mentioned,  mc 
fureft  trees  than  firs  would  thrive. 

On  the  higher  parts  of  the  Sherrif  moor  tl: 
7COO  acres  adapted  on!y  for  being  planted.  The 
of  this  moor  are,  in  fume  places,  cultivated  ; 
licing  deep,  if  it  were  drained,  pared,  and  bun 
be  improved  ftill  farther  upon  the  moor.  The 
being  planted  with  trees,  and  the  (kirts  of  the 
lagc  and  in  gra(s,  would  be  both  an  or n amen 
try,  which  i*  naturally  cold  and  bare,  and  that 
was  once  fignalizcd  by  the  victory  obtained  by 
of  our  constitution  in  Church  and  S:atc,  woulc 
proof  of  the  induftry  of  their  poftcrity  : 

*'  Scilicet  et  temnus  venict,  cum  finibus  tills 
Agricola,  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
E\cfa  invenict  fcabri  rubiginc  pila  : 
Grandiaque  effoflis  mirabitur  offa  fcpulchris.' 

The  vaft  fir-woods,  which  arc  growing  in 
Straihfpcy,  and  other  pans  of  the  North  of  S< 
much  farther  above  the  level  ofthefea,  than 
places  I  have  attended  to.  The  plantations  of 
donald,  and  thofc  on  the  knock  of  Crief,  are  tl> 
foil  as  poor.'  Th:fc  inftanccs,  and  the  fine 
lately  cut  down  at  Turleum,  may  open  the  eyes 
fee  what  might  be  dene  on  the  Sherrif  moor,  on 
chil,  and  on  Gmilar  places,  which,  at  prefent 
very  little. 

In  many  other  parts  of  Strathallan,  in  all  tl 
tween  Dunblane  and  Callander,  above  the  aral 
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b-f»vcca  the  Port  of  Mont'  ath  and  the  Bridge  of  Tcath,  t<f 
the  Dtl  end  of  tha:  moor  on  l)oth  fic!es  ;  and   m  »ny  oiher 
pLtc%  where  cither  fuel  or  wood  is  fcarce,  and  the  country 
Cvfofcu,  proprietors- would  find  their  account  in  planting. 
The  valleys  of  the  Highlands  do  not  (land  fo  much  in  need 
of  artificial  cover,  as  the  Champaign  country  below.  Their 
broken  ground,  and  their  natural  woeds,  (belter  them  :  yet 
even  at  the  entracc  of  thefc   valleys,  there  are  cxtenfive 
plantations,  particularly  at  Gartmorc  and  Auchtertyre. — 
ScfiJes  the  moors  already  mentioned,  there  are  fome  other 
hw~l)tng  waflcj,  covered  with  a  thin  ftratum  of  mofs,  above 
a  bed  of  gravel,  which  produce  nothing  but  heath.     One 
of  thefc  are  at  Comric,  one  near  Dunira,  one  at  Doune, 
and  one  near  Callander  *.    That  at  Dunira  i»  the  only  one 
of  thefc  which  has  in  any   degree  been  cultivated.     Mr. 
Dundas  has  planted  the  mod  barren  fpots,  and  has  improved 
the  rent*     The  plantations  arc  in  a  thriving  condition, 
which  heightens  the  fcenery  of  that  romantic  place.    The 
verdant  plains  are  contraAed  with  stupendous  mountains, 
naked  rocks  raife  their  heads  from  the  woods  around  them, 
and  the  majeftic  river  adds  grandeur  and  beauty  to  the 
whole. 

Such  thin  moors  as  thefe  \  arc  improved  three  various 
ways,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  different  farmers.  I  know 
improvers  who  would  pare  and  burn  the  thinned  ftratum  of 
niofs  upon  a  fubfoil  of  gravel,  according  to  a  general  rule 
they  have  laid  down  for  treating  all  moors  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  opinion  of  other  improvers  is,  that  the  land 
ought  to  be  ploughed  firft  of  all,  and  lie  in  that  furrow  for 
one  year;  that,  againft  the  fucceeding  fpring  and  fummer, 
it  ought  to  be  crofs-ploughcd  and  harrowed,  till  the  clods 

*  General  Murray,  of  Strowan,  has  begun  a  village,  in  a  neat  ftyle,  on 
ihe  moor  of  Dalganrofe,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  foon  improve  it. 

t  Compofed  of  a  few  inches  of  the  deciduous  parts  of  heath  on  a  fubfoil  of 

told  or  gravel. 
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arc  reduced,   limed    in  autumn,  and  dr-wn 
ploughed  fur  (he  feed  furrow  in  fpring.  Gut  Mr.  I 
of  Camfmorc,  who  has  improved  upwards  of  i 
new  ground  of  iliis  I'r-.d  (which  is  more,  pctbttpJ 
otlur  pprlblfriwPertbfiiirc  lias  done),   lays  lime  J 
face,  siid  leaves  it  generally  for  two  or  three  fcaf| 
into  the  ground,  and  ml::  intimately  with  ihe 
land   has   been  well   limed,  the   fit  ft  crop  wilt  b| 
good,  tlie  fecond  heavy,  and  the  lime  if,  by  i 
well   pulverifat;  that  it  is  eafilj  made  for  barlei 
feeds,  the  following  year.     His  moors,  culm-af 
manner,  which  were  not  formerly  wouh   one  i 
acre,  have  continued   to  carry  grafs.  crops  I 

nine  and  ten  (hillings,  for  twenty  years,  w 
turc  drtJling,  and  without  any  fymptoms  of 
tempting  to  rife. 

There  is  a  certain  luvrcnncfs  of  foil,  in  wl 
cdigh:*,  and  whenever  that  barrennefs  is  rcmovB 
nor  thrive.     To  every  plai.t  there  is  a  particular  I 
foil,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moifturc,  warmth, 
furc,  which  is  mtural.     Different  plants,  as  well 
cnt  animal*!  have  peculiar  climates,  which  arcaccol 
to  their  conflitiition ;  and  even,  in  the  fame  col 
fpec'ics  of  plant  is  found  in  the  valleys,  and  an     I 
hills:   ray,  in    the  fame   field   and   foil,  if  its  i 
qualities   be  changed   by  cultivation,  its    prod u J 
change  of  cou'i'c.      Alloiv   your  drains    to   ftopl 
which  has  been  once  piopcrly  drifted,  let   it  boa 
fpouty  ground,   it  is  inftantly  filled  with  ipritf, 
other  aquatics.     Drain  and    cultivate  the  fame  | 
and  thefe  coarfe  grafts   difjppear,  and    other; 
peculiar  to  dry  Unci,  fuccccd  in  their  place, 
lead  rivulets,  or  lay  enriching  manure  on  the  r. 
ground,  and  the  richest  carpet  of  clofe  grafs  will! 
fpontantoufly.     Remove  thefe  before  it  be  fully! 
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anJ  it  will  gradually  return  10  its  former  ftcrility.  Were 
ill  plants  fitted  by  nature  to  thrive  only  in  the  fame  circum* 
flancct,  wc  w*<uld  have  at  haft  the  half  of  the  globe  with- 
'Oiit  any  plants  at  all ;  what  would  therefore  appear,  upon 
a  fupcrfici&l  obfcrvationf  a  niggardnefs  m  nature,  or  a  de- 
U&  in  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  is,  upon  a  nearer  infpe&ion, 
recojnized  to  be  the  cftcft  of  confummate  wifdom.  and  of 
'?oodncfs  without  bounds.  From  the  frozen  tops  of  the 
hiMicft  mountains,  down  to  the  warmeft  valley?,  every  de- 
gree of  heat  and  cold,  of  barrennefs  and  fertility,  of  wet- 
n:f»  and  Jryncfs  of  foil,  Providence  has  adopted  to  the  na- 
ture of  particular  plants,  which  thrive  where  another  fpe- 
cics  could  not  live :  and  thefe  different  plants  are  the 
food  of  different  animals,  that  no  creature  might  want  its 
fooJ. 

Without  entering  upon  that  polemical  point  of  agricul- 
ture, t'.ic/W  of  plants  (which  has  been  long  a  problem, 
and  will  probably  remain,  to  be  fo!vcd  by  future  ages),  wc 
ir.ay  faftly  remaik,  that  whatever  is  their  food,  they  are 
taught  bv  nature  to  feck  after  that  focd  which  fuits  their 
kind.  They  uniformly  rtjeft  other  food  ;  and,  when  forced 
by  the  unikilfulncfs  of  man,  to  accept  of  food  unfuitable 
;o  their  conftitution,  they  foon  decay.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable,  that  the  food  of  different  plants  is  not  the  fame, 
bat  that  fomc  of  them  prefer  one  kind  of  food,  and  fomc 
another,  and  ihcfe  in  different  degrees.  At  any  rate,  where- 
evcr  their  natural  aliment  is,  or  when  the  earth  is  brought 
by  inJuftry  to  have  that  aliment,  tbtrt  we  uniformly  fee 
them  make  their  appearance,  and  yet  we  cannot  rightly 
tell  how. 

4.  Banting.  At  the  junftion  of  the  Earn  and  Tay,  Mr. 
Samncrville,  a  ipirited  farmer,  has  banked  off  the  river, 
s*  £and  of  twenty-one  acres  ;  and  has  made  a  road,  two 
*iat«  long,  between  the  ifland  and  the  main  land,  through 
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i  ccpth  cf  twelve  fest  at  low-water.     Six  feet  I 

already '•aiheicd  in  the  bottom  of  the  gully  orl 
in  a  fho.t  tin-.e,  the  iflartd  will  be  joinc.i  to  ll 
ha*  alio  tanked  ulwHt  a  mile  on  the  fides  of  I 
wh"<  the  IfaoiC  was  low,  ami  the  land  txyofi 
tion  .  Ttiii  bank  is  fix  or  feven  feet  high  atl 
n,A  torn  fourteen  to  thircy  feet  in  the  bafc,  «!■ 
Cxpenc*.  Lord  Weciyl's  ha*  made  a  Imtteryl 
join  another  ifl.n.!,  RCM  the  fame  plio 
land. 

The  Earn  ovciiLv-.s  tV.e  Ifiiii!,  not  oiily  at  itsl 
in  iv.sny  o:h;r  p!  .em,  from  C  ;nric  down  to  til 
in..'-:cs  the  greatcft  havock  from  the  JJrid^c  of  m 
ward.     It  is,  ihrtcfoiCi  an  object- of  importaH 
heritor!  and  ten  nf,  to  cndc-\u  :r  to  I'loteftl 
the  crop  ffOBl  tlicfe  deflrucUve  ii  '.nidations 
doubt,  but  tliey  often  lofc,  in  a  fcr-l.m  or  two, 
the  expence  would  fcmount  10.    Pits  nf  flow 
nude  ;  but  thi-  \s  liable  to  an  nation  for  danir.  J 
flnnce  of  the  oppofwe   heritor,    ur.lefs   the  ril 
broad;  it  is  not  in  every  place  that  liones  can  \ 
hand ;  and  tlic  river  often  recoils  wtlli   doublcl 
the  oppofitc  bank  en  the  place  itnmc--  ;:ely  belrl 
Sometimes  large  creels  arc  made  and  ;:licd  withl 
in  a  trait  fo  long  as  thut  in  uucftion,  and  whel 
fcarcc,  this  bulwark,  would   be  both  [-artial  it 
It  m'-^ht  ilrvc.  the  purpofe  equally  ttt.41,    a 
cheaper,  to  raife  a  bank,  of  earth  ibmewnat  his 
floods,  the  couftrutlion  of  which  is  well  nude 
the   danger  atifes  from  the  river  undcrni'.  :r,c 
and  rendering  them  of  n»  av..il.     The  (    !     ie 
tafc  kr.ir.s  to  be,  to  ereiiV  the   bank   at   .      i  ,1 
the  brink  of  the  river  as  to  have  room       ir 
Hope  forward  to  tiie  bed  of  the  river,  j.'     iia 
glacis  of  a  fortification  ;  but  this  flopc  ou  :'■>'- 
7 
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Ifc  compofed  of  earth  or  gravel.     Furzf,   or  juniper,  ot 
heath,  (but  not  broom,  nor  nny  branches  which  arc  apt  to 
rot.)  (hoald  be  laid  c.r  rfully  -aiong  the  matcrijls  fo  mixed, 
that  they  would  bind  one  another,  and  floping   in  the  di- 
rection mentioned   with   their  crops  pointing  forward,  and 
do\vnu.ird,  *nd   beginning  at  the  bo'tom  of  the  flop?.     If 
the  nppcrmofl  T.r.ium  of  the  declivity  were  made  of  tough 
fod,    tak  n  froii*  fo;.»e  neigh Souring  bog,    and   the  fcams 
we' I  c'apt  t: -ether,  and  then  plaited  with  oilers,  it  has  been  * 
known  to  rcfift  the   moft  imp.'iu  us  ftreams ;  becaufc  the 
icfiflancc  is  gradual,  tin-  furiace  on  which  the  preflfurc  i* 
made  is  enlarged,  and  water  is  known  to  prefs  not  accord-- 
|f        ing  to  its  bread  h,  but  according  to  its  altitude.     On  the 
*        Allan,  on  the  Pow,  in  Ralquhiddcr,  at  Aberfoil,  and  Cal-- 
lander,  t'lnilar  inundations  take  place ;  and,  it  is  hoped/, 
the  fan /j  precaution  would  render  them  lefs  hurtful. 

5*  Draining.     The  draining  of  land  is  a  fpecies  of  im» 
provement  much  prafufed,  and  much  do  fired,  where  it  ia 
neceffary,  by  all  induftricus  farmers.     When  the  fields  are 
horizontal,  open  drains  are  proper.     In  the  up-land  wherer: 
round  ficld-ftones  are  to  be  had,  rumbling  drains  arc  molt' 
inufc;  and  where  ever  fmall  flags  arc  at  hand,  the  farmer 
bu&ids  a  perpendicular  wall  of  a  foot  high,  and  covers  it' 
above  with  ILgi.    Some  others  make  this  lad  kind  of  drain 
in  the  bottom,  and  throw  round  (tones  above ;  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  moft  perfect  drain  of  all.     Thcfc  drains 
are  covered  with  ft  raw  or  thin  turf,  before  rhe  earth  be* 
thrown  bick,  and  arc  niaJe  of  fufficient  dep*'  to  allow  the' 
plough  to  pafs  over  them  with  care.     The  prices  arc  vari- 
ous, according  to  their  dimenfion?,  and  the  convenience  of 
materials. 
Much  draining  is  ftill  wanted  in  almoft  every  part  of  this c 
!  ;        diflri&j  n°T  is  it  eafy  to  fay  what  is  the  good  of  land,  for** 
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;any  crop  in  this  country,  nor  what  the  cfFcft  of  manure 
can  be,  while  the  ground  lies  in  water.  As  the  knowledge 
of  farming  advances,  there  is  no  doubt  but  draining  will  be 
nKo  carried  on.  But  if  ground  be  incurably  wet,  and  f< 
poor,  a*  not  to  defray  the  ex  pence  of  laying  it  dry,  to  pL 
aquatic  trees,  of  the  popLr  kind,  is  the  beft  mede  of  culti- 
vation. Any  other  trees  will  not  thrive  without  fmall  cut! 
to  carry  oft  the  water. 

Draining  and  inclofing  arc  not  only  cflcntial,  but  per- 
manent imf  rovements  of  land  ;  and,  therefore,  are  the  h& 
ileps  taken,  when  the  procefs  is  planned  vith  judgement. 
For  this  reafon  the  proprietor  ought  to  execute  them  him- 
felf.  If  they  are  carried  on  during  the  currency  of  a  leafr, 
a  ccntage  may  be  ncceflary  en  the  fum  laid  out  ;  but  whea 
the  lcafe  is  renewed,  it  is  proper  to  add  this  inrercft  to  the 
aggregate  fum  of  the  rent,  and  to  charge  the  whole 
under  the  general  name  of  rent.  A  great  number  of 
items  ia  a  tack,  are  odious  things  to  the  generality  of 
tenants. 

6.  Trenching.  The  trenching  of  land  in  the  opcn-ficlds, 
where  it  is  coarfe  and  full  of  {tones,  is  not  fo  exp  enfivc  as 
is  generally  fuppofed,  if  the  profit  arifing  from  it  is  taken 
into  the  account.  There  is  no  other  method  fo  effectual 
to  reduce  a  ftubborn  foil  to  a  proper  mold,  to  pick  out  the 
flones,  which  might  be  troublcfome  in  future  operations, 
•or  to  dilcover  the  fubtcrrancous  fprings,  and  lay  it  per* 
feftly  dry.  This  prafticc  is  much  followed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glafgow,  and  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  the  late  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Lcncy.  An  improve- 
ment, which  ^frequently  appears  to  be  the  moft  cxpenfiveat 
iirft,  is  often  the  chcapefl  in  the  end,  becaufc  it  is  com- 
plete at  once,  and  needs  not  to  be  repeated.  In  fields  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  two  or  three  crops  will  pay  the  ex- 
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pence  of  trenching;  and,  near  a  gentleman's  place,  a: 
piece  of  untoward  ground,  which  he  is  refolved  to  drefs,  • 
cannot  be  improved    with    equal  fuccefs   in    any    other* 

manner* 

7.  Societies.     There  was  a  focicty-  for  agriculture  at 
Dunblane,  which  continued  for  twenty  years.     It  dwin- 
died  away  fome  time  ago,  but  did  good  in  the  country,  * 
while  it  fubfifted.     There  is -at  prefent  an  agricultural  fo- 
cicty in  Strathcarn,  which  meets  twice  at  Perth,  and  once  ' 
at  Creiff  every   year.     Mod  of  the   gentlemen   of  that1 
country,    and  fome  of  the  mod  intelligent   farmers,  are 
members.    Thry  diftribute  a  variety  of  premiums  for  cer* 
tain  kinds  of  improvement.     At  Doune  there  has  been  a  • 
fmall  fociery  of  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  are 
dcfirous  of  comparing  notes,  and  of  converfing  together  on  * 
agricultural  fubjc&s. 

8.  Gmus  of  the  Pc:plt.    The  people  in  general  fecm  to  • 
have  a  fpirit  for  improvement;  but,  it  mull  be  acknow-- 
Idgcd,  that  it   is  greater  in  fome   places  than  in  others.  ■ 
Where  the  heritors    improve  upon   an   economical  plan, 
which  the  tenants  fee  to  be  within  the  reach  of  their  cir- 
cumftanccs; .  when  they  are   at   pains  to  convince  them,  > 
that  it  is  their  intcrcit  to  adopt  a  new  fyftem,  and  the  ba- 
lance is  fairly  on  the  fide  of  profit;  when  one  of  their ' 
neighbours,  a  perfon  of  the  fame  clafs  with  thcmfelvcs,  is  • 
making  rich  by  improving  his  farm,  this  cannot  fail  to  be  * 
a  powerful  incitement  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  • 
When  the  land  is  inclofed«to  their  hand,  and  no  drudging  . 
fcrvices  cxaftcd  ;  when   additional  manure  is  convenient,  - 
and  good  examples  every  day  before  their  eyes,  their  emu*  - 
lation  will  do  the  reft.    The  principle  of  imitation  allures  - 
them  ;  their  avarice  flimulates  them ;  -the  cravings  of  lux-- 
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vry,  and  the  love  of  (how,  folidt  them  ;  anJ 
pride,  am!  their  envy,  lend  (bcir  aid  to  roufe  t 
prove  thcii"  Lmflj. 

Agrcatturc, 'Kowever,  is  a  progrcflivc  thirl 
pro-n-is  liejicncli  on  a  vari-.-ry  of  cauiis.  If  thl 
poor,  if  they,  are  ignorant,  if  their  farms  are  » 
proper  examples  arc  wanting,  or  if  they  arc  d 
fruits  of  their  iiiduftry  by  any  finiftcr  meansj 
will  improve. 
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8.  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


The  obftacles  to  improvement  are  many.  Some  of  them 
may  with  cafe  be  removed,  others  with  more  difficulty. 
Some  arife  from  the  fituation  of  the  -country,  others  from 
the  indolence  of  the  tenantry,  and  not  a  few  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  proprietors  themfelves. 

I.  Towt/bips.  A  number  of  farms  in  one  village,  or  fe- 
veral  tenants  about  one  plough,  having  their  land  mixed 
with  one  another*  is  a  great  bar  to  the  improvement  of 
any  country.  However  neceflary  thefe  townlhips  were,  for 
the  mutual  aid  of  the  inhabitants)  in  rude  ages  and  unfettled 
times,  when  the  fafety  of  a  man's  perfon,  the  protection 
'  of  his  family,  and  the  fecurity  of  hi:;  property,  dependod 
more  on  the  affettion  and  prompt  afliftancc  of  his  neigh* 
bours,  than  on  the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  yet  in  the 
happy  times  in  which  wc  live,  fuch  clufters  of  houfes  arc 
no  longer  nceccflary.  Many  inftances  might  be  pointed 
out,  where  all  the  tenants  on  feveral  ploughs,  and  a  num* 
ber  of  cottagers,  are  huddled  together  in  one  hamlet* 

2.  Runrlg.  It  is  equally  abfurd,  to  fee  two  or  three, 
or  perhaps  four  men,  yoking  their  horfes  together  in  one 
plough,  and  having  their  ridges  alternately  in  the  fame 
fold,  with  a  bank  of  unplougbcd  land  between  them,  by 
way  of  march.  Under  this  management,  four  people  muft 
concur  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
ploughing  every  field,  the  kind  of  crop -to  bo  fown,  and 

Q.  the 


the  fcafon  and  weather  for  (owing ;  and  whether  they  anj 
their  horfes  arc  to  be  employed  or  idle*     By  tho  policy  af 
the  feudal  times  thefc  diminutive  poflcftiotu  were  carried  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  in  Tome  places  of  Scotland,    he  phulc 
a  bsrjSi-fiu  *  of  land  is  not  entirely  laid  afide*  Coniidcriiu* 
the  various  avocations  which  they  mull  have,  and  the  link 
jarring  animofitics  which  will  neceflTarily  arifo  in  a  dofo 
neighbourhood,  where  oppofitc  intcrcfts  are  conftantly  in* 
terfering,  it  is  impoifiblc  to  expeft  that  any  fpecica  of  im. 
provement  can  go  on.    Whereas,  if  every  farmer  had  hit 
hnd  fct  off  by  itfclf,  and  his  ground  inclofed,  he  nuy  im. 
prove,  if  he  is  inclined  to  bo  induftrious,  without  Ixinj 
fettered  by  his  neighbour's  temper,  or  ignoranee,  or  lui* 
nefs;  and  if  he  is  not  inclined  to  work,  his  farm  ftaudi 
out  a  fpeAacle  to  the  whole  country,  and  a  memorial  of 
his  indolence,  infomuch,  that  if  the  admonition!  of  hit 
landlord,  the  example  of  his  neighbours,  his  own  inured, 
and  the  care  of  his  family,  have  no  eflfeA  in  routing  him 
to  be  induftrious,  he  marks  himfclf,  as  it  were  wuh  bit 
own  hand,  as  a  fit  pcifon  to  be  fet  adrift  at  the  end  of  hit 
lcafc. 

3.  Marchu  not  freighted.  In  fome  inftances ,  the  marches 
betwixt  different  proprietors  are  not  ftreightcd,  of  which 
negleft  examples  might  be  pointed  out ;  without  which, 
the  land  can  neither  be  inclofed  nor  improved,  Id  all  ihcfe 
cafes,  it  is  evident,  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  mull 
fuffcr. 

4.  Servitudes.  Any  thing  demanded  under  the  ntmt  tt 
rent,  except  money,  or  perhaps  part  of  the  produce  of  tU 
farm,  is  an  obftade  to  improvement.  If  the  proprietor  be 
diftant  from  foeL  and  the  carriages  of  bb  own  hotfa  w> 
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tM<?  to  fupply  his  family  in  that  nccefiary  domeftic  article, 
it  U  not  to  be  cxpe&cd,  that  the  carriage  of  fuel  by  tenants, 
u  ^to^thcr  to  be  laid  afidc.  But  the  ploughing  or  harrow* 
ii$  of  land,  the  mowing  of  hay,  the  (hearing  of  corn,  or 
*uv  other  ferviccs,  which  divert  the  ftrength  of  a  farm 
tfttm  its  own  labour,  are  of  the  word  confcqucnce  to  agri- 
culture, The  fpirits  of  the  people  are  funk,  and  their 
vi$p*ir  enervated  hy  thefe  bondages.  Whenever  the  coun- 
try is  improved,  very  few  fervices  are  exacted;  and  in 
iaay  catcs,  nothing  except  a  money  rent.  The  payment, 
cvtn  of  grain,  occafions  endlef;  difputes,  which  have  the 
wonl  effc&,  betwixt  parties,  whete  uninterrupted  harmony 
is  quxIU  the  intereft  of  both. 

5.  7fr&{«»  Thirlage  is  a  grievoas  bondage,  and  its  per* 
Akiws  influence,  on  the  improvement  of  the  country,  is 
&*  in  every  place,  where  it  prevails.    At  fome  mills,  the 
Ki&ttte  is  of  five  Uppics  o^c  of  every  fixtecn  pecks  of  grain, 
wiuch  is  nearly  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole ;  at  other 
kuU,  it  is  fit  lippics  out  of  feventeen  pecks,  which  is  a- 
txtlih  part  oc  their  rcllrided  grain  ;  and  at  one  mill,  it  is 
£s  tenth  part*    This  is  an  odious  tax,  becaufe  it  is,  in 
evcrc  &a&,  a  tax  upon  imJm/hy.    The  floven  in  all  cafes  - 
wn  &s  than  tic  good  improver.   It  is  therefore,  not  only 
vx«.:>,  bvt  ur,;u:l.     Its  principle  is  wrong,  and  both  the 
sxtatf  10I  u^tee,  ia  which  it  is  levied,  are  no  better. 
Ir£aaces  are  not  wanting  in  which  fiulful  fanners  are* 
t^vspC  M>  ircart  from  tie  rotation,  which  their  good  fenfe 
t^a^s  to  taens,  en  purpofe  to  avoid  this  tax  on  certain  • 
jxa$  >  v*i  there  are  a'tb  inftanccs,  in  which  they  pay 
xr_>ir-  &?  grain,  whicut  having  the  benefit  of  a  mill  to 
S^*i  it.    Eut  one  wi!l  Say,  are  the  proprietors  of  mills  to 
«itie  rat  of  :beir  m"Ii  ?  Bv  no  means.     Let  the  rent  of 
tis  =11  sc  <LvUssd  according  to  the  average  of  three  or 
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live  years  of  the  produce  of  every  farm  within  J 
and  paid  (annually,  or  at  once,  by  fo  many  y I 
a-  is  thought  ieafonable)  by  the  lands  thirledB 
If  the  farmers  choofc  afterwards  to  refort  to  ill 
let  a  compenfation  in  grain  or  in  money  be  I 
miller  for  his  trouble.  But,  to  make  the  bar! 
both  fides,  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  ought  I 
to  keep  the  mill  in  good  order,  in  lieu  of  the  I 
was  probably  the  origin  of  thirlage.  In  order  to] 
ment,  the  miller  will,  by  this  new  regulation! 
intcreft  to  treat  his  cuftomcrs  with  difcrctionT 
form  their  work  readily  and  honeftly  ;  whereal 
liis  humour,  rather  U  an  a  lenfc  of  his  duty, 
his  conduit.  He  docs  not  conlidcr  himfelf  t 
vant,  but  the  mafter  of  his  customers,  well  kJ 
the  yoke  is  wreathed  fo  hard  about  their  nccll 
dare  not  pafs  his  door. 

6.  Shortntfi  of  Uafa.     The  fliortnefs  of  IcJ 
cafes,  and  in  others,  there  being  no  Icafes  at  I 
the  fpirit,  and  tics  up  the  hands  of  the  hufbail 
improving    hit    farm.     No  man  will  labotl 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  promote  the  cmolui 
other,  in  which  he  has  no  perfonal  intereft. 
capable  of  no  Improvement,  there  is  furely  i 
ariiing  from  an  uncertain  tenure  ;   but  farms  i! 
cament  are  very  rare  ;  and  fcarccly  can  any  plat 
out,  to  which  nature  has  been  fo  unkind,  t 
be  done  to  meliorate  its  condition. 

The  fame  term  of  years  may  not  fuit  the  lea 
country.    In  grafs  farms,  no  doubt,  there  i 
done;  but  when  there  is  command  of  water  frJ 
and  land  on  the  face  of  thefe  hills,  which  mal 
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to  be  made  green ;  where  there  is  ufelefs  brufh-wood  to  be 
grubbed  out,  and  meadows  to  be  cleared ;  where  the  land 
is  open,  and  no  inclofurc  between  the  hill  and  the  winter 
pafture,  nor  the  patches  of  arable  land  divided  into  fmall 
doles,  where  is  the  tenant,  in  his  fenfes,  who  will  be  at 
the  ex  pence  of  thefe  improvements,  on  a  leafe  of  nine 
years  ?  Were  he  fo  foolifh  as  to  lay  out  his  money  upon 
thefe  terms,  he  knows  that  he  would,  in  evety  ftcp  of 
his  progrefs,  be  acting  again  ft  his  own  intereft ;  for,  very 
probably,  by  the  time  that  thefe  improvements  were 
iinilhed,  his  leafe  is  out,  another  man  fteps  before  him, 
and  gets  biin  turned  out  of  his  farm.  The  lead  evil  that 
could  befall  him,  would  be,  to  pay  more  rent  for  the  very 
improvements  he  had  made,  at  his  own  cxpencc,  without 
being  reimburfed. 

In  grain  farms,  fur  face- improvements  are  not  only  ne- 
ccflary,  but  the  body  of  the  foil  is  alfo  to  be  meliorated  ; 
and  on  thefe  farms  I  have  uniformly  found  the  tacks  to  be 
longer ;  but  even  fome  thefe  are  too  fhort,  to  encourage  an 
induftrious  farmer,  who  has  much  to  do,  to  exert  himfelf 
to  improve  his  farm,  with  any  profpeft  of  drawing  back  his 
money  before  the  end  of  his  leafe.  A  wife  and  humane 
landlord,  fuits  the  duration  of  his  Icafes,  to  the  (late  of  his 
lands,  and  the  induftry  of  his  tenants  ;  allowing  every  man, 
i  reafonable  time  to  indemnify  himfelf,  for  the  expence  of 
his  own  improvemcntsf  before  the  expiration  of  his  con* 
traft. 

f .  Diftana  from  manure*  The  diftance,  in  fome  parts 
of  the  country,  from  lime  and  other  (timulating  manures, 
is  an  obftacle  to  improvement,  which  cannot  cafily  be  re- 
moved.  This  inconvenience  is  owing  to  the  local  fitua- 
tion  of  different  places,  but  the  other  obftru&ions  are  en* 
tircly  owing  to  men,  who  neither  ftudy  their  own  intereft 
nor  that  of  the  community* 

There 


There  is  however,  fuch  an  abundant  quj.ru 
near  thofc  places,  which  are  moft  remote  fron 
fomc  of  thefc  trcafures  ftill  unopened,  that  if 
diflant,  the  other  is  at  hand.  When  the  roads  ai 
of  which  there  is  a  near  profpcA,  from  the  t 
lime  markets,  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
will  be  more  cafy,  and  the  horfes  thereby  enal 
a  greater  load. 

8.  Commons.  Mod  of  the  commons  have  b 
Oglcgirt  moor,  near  the  bridge  of  Tcath,  is 
divided*  The  moor  of  Culrofs,  which  confii 
or  a  hundred  acres,  is  not  divided,  and  no  pla 
adopted.  There  is  another  common  near  N 
the  South  entrance  of  Glcndcvon,  which  is  call 
edge,  and  confifts  of  700  or  8co  acres,  on  whi< 
of  that  place  have  a  joint  right  of  pafturagc, 
is  too  valuable  to  be  planted,  and  too  high 
arable*1  and  the  expence  faved,  of  every  man  • 
keeping  his  own  (hare,  the  prqfpcft  of  Its  beii 
very  diftant,  and  not  very  ncccflary.     ••  - 
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o.  FARTHER   IMPROVEMENTS' 

SUGGESTED.' 


?         •* 


Various  improvements  have  been  pointed  oot,  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  report.  Under  the  laft  article  ef- 
pecially,  whatever  obflru&ions  Occurred,  that  had  a  ten- 
dency  to  retard  the  improvement  of  th©  country,  together 
with  the  means  of  removing  them,  have  been  taken  no- 
tice of. 

i.  Emigration.  In  order  to  prevent  emigration  two  thingf 
feem  to  be  neceflary  :  ill*  To  provide  food  for  the  people  $ 
and  2clly,  to  find  accommodation  for  them.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  will  no  doubt  be  increafed,  under  the  auf- 
piccs  of  the  board.  But,  confidering  the  (ituation  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  unlcfs  villages,  under  wife  regula- 
tions, be  increafed  in  number  and  in  fize,  and  hired  fcr- 
vants  kept  in  the  arable  farms,  the  evil  is  only  half  re* 
moved;  whereas,  if  maintenance,  employment,  and  lod- 
ging, be  provided  for  the  people,  their  attachment  to  their 
natal  foil  will  do  the  reft.  In  the  fheep  countries,  there 
arc  many  convenient  fpots,  where  villages  may  be  cfta- 
blifhcd;  and  the  fticcp  fyllcm  may  proceed  too  rapidly* 
lefs  this  remedy  be  provided. 

There  is  plenty  of  wool  in  the  Highlands,  to  employ  the 
people  in  fpinning,  plenty  of  land  fitted  for  potatoes,  and 
of  pafturc  fitted  for  mutton  to  feed  them,  plenty  of  timber 
to  crcft  houfes  to  lodge  them,  and  plenty  of  peats  to  be 
their  fuel.  There  is  more  humanity  in  rendering  mankind 
2  bappy 
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happy  and  comfortable,  than  in  driving  them 
native  home,  to  wander  they  know  not  where : 
dcncc,  in  having  artifts  at  hand,  for  being  emplo; 
viding  the  various  neceflarics,  which  the  advana 
the  country,  and  the  tafte  of  the  age,  require,  th; 
ing  thefe  at  a  dear  rate,  and  carrying  them  from 
furely  there  is  more  patriotifm  in  contributing  to| 
people  in  their  own  country,  to  fight  our  battl 
time  of  need,  and  defend  every  thing  that  is  dear  tj 
than  to  chafe  away  the  natural  guardians  of  our 
and  independence,  to  feck  an  afylum  on  a  forei| 
Muft  Britain  be  a  cruel  ftepmother  to  her  child] 
fhall  the  highland  gentlemen,  whofe  forefathers  h| 
in  the  number  of  their  men,  (hut  up  their  bowel* 
againft  the  children  of  thofe  who  fell  by  their  fat] 
Have  the  anguilh  and  the  tears  of  their  kindre< 
their  blood,  no  effeft  in  melting  their  hearts  to 
feelings  of  companion  ?  And  is  the  bleffing  of  hi| 
ready  to  perifh,  nor  worthy  of  being  enjoyed  ? 
ferent  was  the  conduct  even  of  the  Heathens! 


tenants 


*  i 


a.  Planting.    Mention  has  been  made  already 
ing  wafte  land  ;  but  every  kind  of  timber  is  notl 
every  kind  of  foiL     An  elegant  writer  on  hufbanj 

Fraxinus  in  fylvis  pulcherrima,  pinus  in  hoi 
Populus  in  fiuviis,  abies  in  montibus  altis. 

The  larch  is  the  faflcft  growing  tree  we  have, 
mod  valuable  fpecies  of  the  pine.  It  is  clofer  in  tj 
has  fewer  large  knots,  and  the  wood  is  more  durl 


•  Luciuai  Voiufium  aflcrcrantcm  audivi,  patria  familial  fcUiij 
dura  eflc,  qui  cotaoat  iadigenas  habcrct,  ct  tanqiam  in  pa 
•ocas  jam  indc  a  cunabulU  long  frmiliaritatc  mincret.    Col 
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&e  ome««  5r ;  r*i  vitha!,  it  grows  double  the  number 
cc  «>*:*!  &ct  t:t  *~y  ?  wt  time ;  bat,  owing  to  the  faft- 
5£\is  cc  ;:s  *twt2u  ::  ;s«t  to  bcuJ,  when  expo  fed  alone  to 
x  civxt  w:  %»*  Tt^y  xr?  veil  adapted  to  this  climate,  and 
it  u\2  ^>  Sitw  Veen  icccjlit  at  rirtl  from  the  Alps.  At 
Jl!.*cs >*  &c*  *rc  £cc  r^ct  t;t  chapter.  I  faw  them  at  an- 
Icr  S":acc,>  rita:sc  *K%;u  torty-Crvcn  years  ago,  between 
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utv^ccc;  :^cics  xr.v£  two  tect  nine  inches  diameter,  at 


£*:  xxt  i>icx  £*:  ^ro*--ui ;  a  ilk,  to  which  no  other  tree, 
&  £?$  crcttrr*  wccTi  arrive  in  that  time :  the  boards  had 
tcrr  ixk  w2l>c  £3»&r  at  tie  ed'-es*  And  at  another  gen- 
ifcr&is  r<l*s^  I  x  tic  cstirar  oc  tils  farrey,  I  faw  pofts  of 
ir^X  w£,\&  ial  iccvL  £Asxl  years  in  a  moii  foil,  and 
£cro£  £Ii  »  ic  rbtui  rut  tSircnir - 

Jt&x-%£e2=^  ir^  rbr  saci  texts!  kinds  of  timber  for  die 
loSaat^**  i -ii  £:  us  racxt.  The  trees,  which  keep  the 
Jsk  it  misaer*  sSasi  tic  bci  coser  where  (belter  is  wanted. 
^TiBr  at  rattS:^  is  iivc^r  by  tie  variety,  and  jodgc^ 
a&3&>  V*  \*«v££  reerr  tree  cc  tbr  plantation,  in  that  ioH 
eoii  is  SsJ  4iii^v^i  ^i  ics  xsT-rre.  la 
S«£  S«s*  cc  iai«£  «  arty  i  jc,  it  Is  proper  to 
£-£xt  ivm  a  xirir*,  as  £hl  ~ar  i.i  tic  qniity  cf  foil  and 
enc^xt*  s»  -rcJT-ru^  r?  tie  i*l  &u£  dlnarr  mLcre  tber are 

"•  ».  «.  »     » 

•■■*w  ^^£*4i*^^  ^^5CS  «««UJk   ^»»^.*»     mu^  ^B"** 

tens*  ^  a  ?ccr  Jbu.  -aiti,  TStrak  c  r.rra 
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fcrent  heritors.  The  river  above,  will,  by  the! 
have  a  better  fall  for  fevcral  miles,  by  clearing  a 
which  will  enable  the  proprietors  in  that  traft,  to| 
fwamps  on  their  cflates,  and  to  free  their  land 
water.  And,  although  they  are  fhy  at  prefent, 
they  fhall  fee  how  much  their  property  is  to  be| 
this  cut,  there  is  a  probability  at  leaft,  that  they 
tribute  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  receive, 
might  alfo  be  drained,  in  fome  degree,  at  a  final] 
and  much  land  gained  to  the  noble  proprietor) 
feet  of  water  might  be  let  off  the  loch  of  Mom 
much  land  both  drained  and  gained,  if  aconvenii 
could  be  found  elfewhcre  for  the  mills,  which 
by  the  water  that  iflucs  out  of  the  lake.  Land  i| 
be  gained  at  Loch-Achray,  at  a  fmall  expencc. 


4.  JVaghth     Much  confufion  has  arifen  to  t] 
much  chicane  has  been  ufed  by  the  artful,  muc| 
taincd  by  the  ignorant,  and  many  law-fuits  have 
rife,  from  the  divcrfity  of  weights  and  mcafur| 
ferent  counties,    and   in  different   diflritts   of 
county.     Many  propofals  and  many  calculations 
made,  and  many  books  have  been  written  on  thi 
and  yet  the  cmbarrafiment  does  not  fcem  to  be  \\i 
Without   pretending  to  be  any  wifcr  than  othj 
every  perfon  is  at  liberty,  when  the  public  goi 
cerned,  not  only  to  entertain  his  own  opinion*  I: 
pofc  it  with  deference  and  refpeft.     Why  have 
dclittion  for  one  weight  or  for  one  mcafurc,  moi] 
another?  There  was  a  time,  when  noncofthei 
and  when  all  things  were  bought  and  fold  by  bai| 
none  of  them  has  more  intrinlic  excellence  than 
The  firft  weight  known  in  this  country,  was  a 
from  the  brook,  as  the  name  ftill  imports,     Lct| 
knot,  unlcfs  we  can  loofc  it.  If  it  is  1UU  found  t< 
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(lblr,  to  agree  about  eftablifhing  any  of  the  various  weights 
we  have,  as  the  ftandard  for  the  whole  nation,  and  for  all 
commodities  which  are  fold  by  weight,  why  may  not  a 
member  of  the  fuprcme  council  of  the  nation,  take  a  flone 
from  the  brook,  and  propofc  to  have  it  ena&cd  that  this 
flone  (hall  be  an  ounce  or  a  pound  weight  r  If  it  is  called  a 
pound,  let  fixteen  parts  of  it  be  fo  many  ounces,  and  fo 
downwards,  to  other  denominations ;  and  as  many  parts 
added  together  called  a  (tone  weight,  and  upwards  to  hun- 
dred-weights, &c.  The  obje&ions,  to  which  this  propofai 
feems  to  be  liable,  arc  two.  ift.  That  it  will  be  difficult 
thereby  to  afcertain,  the  value  of  fome  commodities,  which 
are  commonly  eflimated  by  fmall  weights.  But  in  a  Ihort 
time,  every  pcrfon  concerned  in  thefe,  will  calculate  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  old  weight  and  the  new  ftandard,  and 
every  commodity  from  wool  to  faffron,  and  from  lead  to 
gold,  (hall  come  to  its  proper  level.  adly.  That  thefe 
proprietors,  who  are  in  ufc  to  receive  payments  from  their 
tenants,  vallate,  or  feuars,  in  commodities  by  a  certain 
weight,  will  be  puzzled  how  to  afcertain  the  exa&  quantity 
of  thefe  (lipulatcd  in  their  agreement.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, let  proportions  be  fixed  betwixt  the  new 
flandard  and  the  various  old  weights,  and  a  table  of  thefe 
made  public,  and  by  the  fmallcft  attention  to  thefe  pro* 
portions,  all  the  difficulties  on  this  matter  may  cafily  be 
overcome.  Unlcfs  fome  one  of  the  weights  now  in  ufc,  be 
made  the  ftandard,  it  appears  not  to  be  impoffible,  in  fome 
fach  way  as  is  mentioned  above,  to  have  this  matter  ad* 
juflcd ;  and,  under  the  fandion  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  is  no  doubt  that  all  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
fubjett,  may  be  accommodated. 

5.  Mcafurn.  There  is  a  matter  of  equal  difficulty,  and  of 
equal  importance,  which  may  naturally  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board ;  the  having  all  grain,  and  every  com- 

R  2  modity. 


jnodity,  which  is  not  liquid,  fold  by  weight, 
furc.     At  prefent,  grain  is  in  moft  cafes  fold 
only,  but  the  quality  of  the  fame  kind  of  gra 
rious,  in  different  places,  by  reafon  of  the  thi 
hufk,  and  the  finallncfs  of  the  kernel,  that 
falc  is  extremely  fallacious.    Whcrca;,  if  it 
that  all  grain  were  to  be  fold  by  weight  only, 
tlon  upon  the  lieges  would  be  lefs  frequent, 
mcrs  more  attentive  to  the  quality  of  their  grai 
Unlefs  it  be  thought  proper  to  ordain,  tint 
be  fold  by  weight,  the  prefent  cmbarraiihicn 
of  that  commodity,  would  be  lcfllncd,  at  lcaft 
mity  in  mcafurcs  over  all  the  ifland,  as  is  pre 
weights. 

6.  Bridcwtlls.  Owing  to  the  defeats  cf  our  c 
by  which,  in  many  instances,  pcifonsaic  capit; 
for  Icfs  enormous  crimes,  than  thofe  which  ot 
with  impunity,  every  pofliblc  remedy  ought  t> 
to  render  the  puniihrr.cnt  adequate  to  the  ofic 
comparifon  istlicic,  betwixt  ftcaling  a  fhecp  o 
failing  fraudulently  for  the  founh,or  the  half  of  a 
ling,  by  which  many  families  muflbc  reduced  tc 
want.  The  injury  to  tlie  public,  is  furcly  i: 
to  the  lofs  fuftaincd. 

Ey  tranfportation,  thofe,  convicted  of  crii 
only  to  infer  an  arbitrary  puniflimcnt,  arc 
ftraincd  from  committing  any  more  mal-pra^ 
native  country,  but  they  make  no  return  to  the 
for  the  damage  they  have  already  done.  Ky 
mem  of  working  houfes  in  the  head  towns 
counties,  the  public  would  f;.ve  the  cxpencc 
at'ton,  and  fome  rccompcncc  would  be  made  U 
fuflained.  Two  fmall  adjacent  counties  migh 
'    one  Bridewell,  and  large  counties- might  have 
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tabliHimcnts.  The  Dunblane  diftrift  of  Perthfhire,  might, 
very  properly  be  united  to  Sterling,  The  licentioufnefs  of. 
thefe  times  requires  vigour,  and  the  civil  magiftratp, 
ought  to  be  powerfully  fupported  in  the  execution  of  his 
office.  In  vain  do  we  improve  the  foil,  if  the  people  become 
•%vild  and  uncultivated.  With  fuch  awful  examples  of  the 
depravity  of  mankind  at  no  great  diftancc ;  where  there 
is  no  police,  every  good  fubjeft  mufi:  think  hiffifclf  bound, 
to  contribute  hi?  mite  to  preferve  order,  and  to  promote 
mcafurcs  fo  cflcntial  to  the  welfare  of  the  pubic 

7.  Thorns  and  trees  to  tenants.  When  a  tenant  wants 
thorns  for  his  farm,  it  would  be  proper  that  they  were  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  proprietor.  For  this  purpofc,  a  fmall  patch 
of  ground,  adjoining  to  every  gentleman's  garden,  or  in 
fome  convenient  place,  might  be  kept  for  nurfing  thorns, 
and  other  timber-plants, under  the  infpe&ion  of  his  gardener. 
In  order  that  the  intention  of  the  proprietor  might  not  be 
fruftrated,  the  tenant  fliould  grant  a  receipt  for  the  thorns, 
fbecifying  their  value,  and  become  bound  to  refund  the 
price,  if  the  hedge  is  negledtcd  ;  but  if  the  hedge  is  reared 
into  a  proper  fence,  no  price  fliould  be  exacted.  Or  per- 
haps the  heritor,  if  there  be  much  to  do,  fliould  be  at  the 
whole  expence  of  the  fence  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  and  the. 
hedge  fhouM  be  afterwards  reared  and  maintained,  at  the 
mutual  expence  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

In  addition  to  this  fchenic,  if  the  proprietor  were  to  keep 
a  nurfcry  of  fuch  forcft  trees,  as  fuited  the  foils  of  his  cftate, 
and  were  mod  ufcfui  to  his  tenantry,  they  might  be  al- 
lowed (leave  being  afked  and  given)  to  cut  down  a  tree, 
that  was  ncccflary  for  their  purpofes,  upon  planting  a  cer- 
tain number  along  their  fences,  or  in  other  proper  places, 
having  them  always  under  their  care,  and  at  their  rifle,  till 
out  of  the  reach  of  cattle;  but  if  deftroyed,  to  pay  the  full 
value  of  the  tree  cut  and  of  the  plants  deftroyed.  The  land- 
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lord,  in  this  manner,  could  provide  plants  at  little  expence, 
the  tenants  would  get  a  tree  without  paying  for  it,  and  in 
a  fliort  time  the  eftatc  would  abound  with  timber.  The 
complaints  againft  the  nakednefs  of  our  country  would  bt 
removed,  and  our  climate  would  be  rendered  as  temperate, 
as  it  is  pofliblc  for  us  to  make  it. 

8.  Inconvenience.  Farmers  are  liable  to  one  inconveni- 
ence, which  afFefts  no  other  clafs  of  men.  Every  manu- 
facturer, every  tradefman,  and  every  vender  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  ifland,  except  the  farmer,  enjoys  the  exclufive 
right  of  fupplying  the  home  market,  with  the  different 
commodities  he  can  offer  for  fulc.  Whenever  the  badncf* 
of  the  fcafon,  which  ought  fairly  to  be  felt  by  the  whole 
nation,  affc&s  the  farmer's  rcfourccs,  the  ports  are  thrown 
open,  and  inftead  of  enjoying  the  exclufive  profit  of  his 
own  commodity,  when  he  (lands  mod  in  need  of  it,  his 
gain  is  fnatched  from  him,  by  perfons,  who  fpcculatc  in 
importing  foreign  grain  from  countries,  which,  by  paying 
lighter  taxes,  can  afford  to  underfcll  the  Britifh  farmer. 
While  fo  much  encouragement  is  held  out  to  other  pjro- 
fcflions  and  clafles  of  men,  ought  not  the  farmer  to  enjoy 
forac  (hare  of  the  public  attention  i 

9.  CanaU.  A  plan  was  propofed,  about  twenty-five  yea; s 
ago,  to  make  the  Foith  navigable,  partly  by  following  the 
river,  and  partly  by  a  canal,  between  the  cruives  of  Craig- 
forth  and  the  bridge  of  Gartmorc.  The  fall  is  twenty  feet 
in  that  diftancc,  and  the  navigation  twenty  miles  long, 
Unlcfs  this  plan  fhould  be  adopted,  it  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  propofed,  to  carry  on  the  interior  navigation  of  a  cer- 
tain part  of  Montcath,  by  the  water  of  Goodie,  which, 
in  feven  miles,  falls  only  five  feet,  and  is  already  cut  at  a 
proper  breadth,  and  in  ftraight  lines,  through  a  confut- 
able part  of  its  courfe.    From  the  improved  ftate  of  the 
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j         country,  and  the  ardour  of  the  tenants  to  improve  it  far- 
(         thcr,  there  is  not  the  (mailed  doubt  (whatever  might  have 
j         been  the  cafe  at  that  time  J  that  the  tonnage  which  would 
I         willingly  he  paid  at  preicnt  for  coals  and  lime,  and  other 
articles  imported  from  Stirling,  and  the  exportation  of  grain 
carried  down,  to  enter  the  great  canal  at  Falkirk,  and  elfc- 
where,  would  bring  a  high  dividend  on  the  lhares  of  the 
money  funk.     A  canal  might  be  made  along  the  Pow,  be- 
tween Creiff  and  Perth,   provided  a  fufficiency  of  water 
could  be  found ;  and,  I  undcrlland,  that  a  furvey  is  propofed 
to  be  made,  next  fummer,  for  a  canal  in  this  direAion, 
not  only  as  far  as  Crieff,  but  to  the  eaft  end  of  Locheam. 
More  locks  would  be  necefiary  on  this  canal,  than  on  the 
one  in  Montcath ;  but  the  fame  caufes  would  render  it  a 
good  concern  • 

10.  Corref ponding  focutm  To  promote  die  views  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  render  their  exertions*  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  more  fuccefsful,  they  might 
requeft  the  gentlemen  of  moil  public  fpirit,  in  each  diflrift 
or  county,  to  cftablifh  farming  focictics ;  one  half  of  the 
members  to  be  heritors,  and  the  other  half  tenants ;  and  to 
induce  the  tenants  to  attend,  the  expence  ought  not  to  ex* 
cced  ix.  at  a  time.  Their  meetings  might  be  held  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  all  their  tranfa&ions  recorded  by  a 
fecrctarv,  who  would  report  the  fubftance  thereof  annually 
to  the  Board.  A  few  fubjc&s  or  queries,  might  be  propofed 
by  the  Board,  to  the  different  fecieties,  fo  that  they  would 
have  the  col  left  ive  fenfe  of  the  r^cft  farmers  and  improvers 
in  the  nation,  on  any  difficult  point,  before  them  at  one 
time.  The  general  tenor  of  their  enquiries,  might  be  left 
to  their  own  choice.  The  board  wouid  repay  the  good 
offices  of  thefc  correfponding  focicties,  by  folving  the  diffi- 
culties, which  would  occur  to  them,  in  the  management  of 
III  rural  affairs.    The  benefits  arifmg  from  an  inftituiioa  of 
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this  nature,  is  fo  evident,  and  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  my 
limits  will  not  allow  me  to  point  them  out. 

Some  of  the  mod  fcnfiblc  of  the  faraicrs  in  this  diftrift, 
cxpreficd  a  wifli,  that  the  Board  would  take  a  piece  of 
ground  under  their  own  management,  to  make  experi- 
ments on  different  foils  and  crops,  which  the  generality  of 
tenants  have  neither  knowledge,  nor  time,  nor  ability  to 
make  *. 

11.  Premiumi.  If  the  funds  of  the  Board  can  fupport  the 
expence,  it  might  excite  great  emulation,  to  hold  out  pre- 
miums to  farmers  for  luch  fpecics  of  improvement,  as  the 
Board  think  mod  ufeful ;  and  the  correfponding  focictics, 
might  be  appointed  judges  of  the  merit  of  competitors,  in 
each  diftrift.  Mightthcrcnot  be  premiums  for  the  beft  rams, 
as  there  arc  already  in  fomc  places  for  the  belt  bulls  ?  Pre- 
miums for  the  beft  ftallions,  for  the  beft  grains  of  different 
kinds,  the  beft  tu'rnips,  the  beft  potatoes,  the  greatcft  ex- 
tent of  watered  moor,  or  of  new  land  cultivated  in  any 
other  manner,  &c.  ? 

12.  Dogs.  Ufelefs  dogs  arc  the  greateft  nuifancc  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  and  for  fomc  years,  canine  madnefs  has 
produced  fo  many  lamentable  effects,  that  a  remedy  is 
loudly  called  for.  If  every  dog  were  to  be  taxed  five  or 
eight  (hillings  yeaily,  thofe  which  are  ufelefs  would  foon 
difappear,  and  thofe  which  are  of  ufc,  could  afford  to  pay 
the  tax.  The  dogs,  in  moft,  if  not  in  all  counties  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,  confume  more  food  than  would  fuf- 
ficc  to  maintain  all  the  poor  within  their  bounds ;  and 
many  pcrfons  keep  dogs,  who  are  themfelves  fupportcd  at 
the  expence  of  the  public. 

*  Some  of  the  gentlemen  exprefled  a  wi(h  that  the  Board  would  fend  torae 
fiuUed  perfons,  to  teach  the  people  io  this  dtttrift,  and  clfcwhcre,  the  puna 
method  of  paring  and  burning. 

13.  Pub> 
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13.  Puj/'c  tax?s.  It  was  formctly  remarked,  that  a 
number  of  dil\in£V  fma'l  films,  laid  on  a  tenant  in  his  leaf?, 
ki'Jcs  the  landlords  icnr,  r;al!s  Mm  beyond  mrafure.  He? 
U  fretted  wiih  thele,  becaufc  lie  coni:Jcrs  hia.foif  as  hv 
vinT  no  value  for  thcin.  He  never  conceives,  un.'cfs  he 
be  more  liberal  in  his  fentiments  than  common,  that  the 
land-tax,  miniftcr's  ftipend,  !<c.  arc  a  burden  on  the 
around  he  poficlTc?,  as  legally  due,  as  the  rent,  which"  the 
LnJIord  draws.  Every  tax,  therefore,  which  he  pays, 
he  crilicifcs  the  mcafurcs  of  government,  through  the 
median  of  ignorance  and  prejudice;  and  every  feipend 
Lc  pay:,  he  deplores  the  tlcfc&ion  of  the  times.  The 
other  taxes,  collc&cd  by  the  officers  of  the  excife  and  cuf- 
toms,  do  not  rankle  his  fpirits  fo  much,  becaufc  he  docs 
not  difcern  the  train,  by  which  they  come  out  of  his 
pocket.  Were  the  proprietors  of  land  to  add  thefe,  and 
other  fmall  Turns  to  the  aggregate  of  the  rent,  to  charge 
the  whole  as  due  to  thcmfclvcs  alone,  and  to  pay  the  pub- 
lic burdens  by  the  faclors,  they  would  prevent  many  .-iif- 
ccntcnts,  which,  however  ill  founded,  often  brccc  the 
moft  ferious  confcqucnccs.  Heritors  would  thus  favc  their 
people  from  heart-burnings,  and  prevent  their  becoming 
the  tools  of  designing  men,  who  watch  the  opportunity,  of 
blowing  the  hidden  embers  of  difafFeitioa  into  a  flame. 
By  fo  doing,  their  own  yearly  income  would  not  be  lef- 
fened  a  penny,  while  they  would  have  the  fatisfa&ion,  of 
being  inftrumcntal,  in  promoting  the  public  good. 

14.  Married  Servants.  In  place  of  unmarried  fcrvants, 
if  th;  farmers  were  to  build  on  a  convenient  place,  a  few 
houics,  for  married  people,  they  .would  be  better  fcrved 
in  the  mean  time,  their  fcrvants  would  be  more  loth  to 
leave  them,  and  the  population  of  the  country  fuppoitcd. 
It  is  a  miftaken  and  an  illiberal  opinion,  that  all  married 
fcrvants  arc  dilhoncft.    They  arc  not  more  fo  than  others. 
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They  are  under  many  ties  to  be  both  faithful 
They  have  fevcral  things  at  ftakc.    Their  chili! 
be  at  hand  to  perform  many  little  offices,  fJ 
than  boys  engaged   for  a  whole  year,    at  rcgur 
and,  in  due  time,  they  would  grow  up  to  be  t 
and  the  1110ft  expert  of  all  principal  fcrvatus. 

15.  PropofaL     Only  one  improvement  mo| 
fuggefted,  which  Teems  to  merit  the  fenous  co| 
of  the  Board.     By  the  vague  and  inaccurate 
which  leafes  are  generally  written,  or  by  the  I 
which  they  arc  frequently   interpreted  in  couJ 
much  exponas  is  incurred,  much  anrmoiity  is      I 
landlord  often  dcfpairs,  of  being  able  to  bind  1 
by  any  contract  at  all,  how  well  calculated  f 
be,  to  promote  the  good  of  both  parlies.   The  i 
Jime  and  mail  therefore,  as  manures,  has,  in  man 
contributed  rather  to  cxhauft,  and  to  deteriorate  till 
to    promote   its   fertility.     The  loil  itfclf,   a      I 
pcrty  of  the  moft  important  conference,  has 
fercd,  from  the  imprudent  ufe,  of  what  might  .  I 
or   tripled   its  value.     The  intereft  of  the  wholl 
intimately  concerned,  in  having,  the  foil  managcB 
manner,  that  its  fertility   may    not   be   impaircM 
ranee  or  avarice,    but   promoted   by   every   poH 
I   hope,  therefore,  it  is  not  foreign   to  my  diul 
geft,  that  if  the  law  of  the  land  docs  not  empowa 
to   prefcribe  to  their  tenants  certain   modes  ofB 
a  law  fliould  be  enacted  conferring  that  power.  V 
an  amendment  of  our  law  in  this  refpect,  the  <:l 
the  Board  itfclf,  upon  the  improvement  of  thf 
can  have  lefs  effeft  than  othcrwifc.     Tl:is  law  \ 
brace  the  ir.tcreft  of  both  heritors  and  tenants. 
ftance  of  it  might  be,  that  whatever  additional 
OUtt  by  fijjoing  his  Icaie  agreed  to  pay,  upoi 
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from  the  rcftriftions  and  prescriptions  it  contained,  in  that 
cafe,  he  fhould  be  found  liable  to  pay  that  fum.  Butf  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  fhould  be  competent  for  the  te- 
nant, before  or  after  a  departure  from  the  articles  of  his 
contra  A,  to  demand  a  jury,  one  half  proprietors  of  land, 
and  the  other  tenants,  the  flic  riff  of  the  county  or  his 
fuhftitutc  being  umpire,  who  might  decide  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  his  departure,  as  it  fhould  appear  to  them  to  be 
conducive  to  his  intercft,  and  no  lefs  fo,  to  the  improve- 
nunt  of  the  farm,  than  the  mode  of  management  pre- 
scribed in  the  lcafc.  This  would  put  the  matter  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  footing  between  both  parties  ;  nor  does  it 
appear,  that  any  rcafonablc  objection  can  be  made  againft 
it.  The  contrail  is  voluntary,  and  the  engagements  arc 
mutual,  on  both  (Ides ;  and  farmers  are  qualified  in  their 
own  line,  to  judge,  as  well  as  heritors,  of  what  is  moil 
conducive  to  their  own  intcrcft. 

Upon  the  luppofition,  that  three,  four,  or  even  five 
pounds  per  acre,  were  the  additional  rent  fiipulatcd  for 
the  land  cropped  differently  from  the  mode  prefcribed  in 
the  lcafc ;  to  a  pcrfon,  the  leall  acquainted  with  country 
affairs,  it  mud  appear  evident,  that  any  of  thefc  furas  is 
no  adequate  compenfation  for  the  damage  done  to  a  farm ; 
hecaufc  a  lcourging  crop  or  two  may  render  it  nccefiary 
to  re-let  the  ground,  for  a  new  lcafc,  at  five  or  eight  fhil- 
lings  an  acre  cheaper,  than  what  it  might  be  expe&ed  to 
bring,  before  the  fcourging  crops  were  taken;  or,  that 
the  proprietors  fhould  be  at  the  heavy  expence,  for  fome 
years,  of  putting  the  farm  again  in  heart.  Of  this  detcrio- 
tation,  by  the  injudicious  ufc  of  lime  and  marl,  many 
infUnccs  might  be  pointed  out,  efpccially  in  Strathmorc. 
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His  future  experience  is  fomctimes  bought  very  dear;  Varro^ 
fays,  "  That  wc  may  excel  in  agriculture,  we  mud  not1 
only  ftudy  the  example  of  others,  but,  by  our  own  experi- 
ence, try  to  improve  upon  their  practice  V 

No  man  can  be  a  farmer,  without  pcrfonal  experience. 
All  the  books  on  earth  will  not  fuflicc ;  and  occafional  di— 
regions,  founded  on  the  experience  of  others,  will  create- 
ftich  a  jumble  of  iJcas,  fuch  a  confufion  of  plans,  and  fuch* 
a  contrariety  of  procedure,  that  no  edeft  can  follow,  bu: 
difappointment  and  chagrin.     If  experience,  therefore,  uiuft 
be  acquired,  is  it  not  much  fafer  to  acquire  it,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  maftcr,  before  one  commences  farmer  at  his  owa 
rifle,  thr.n  afterwards,  without  any  previous  application.     If 
errors  arc  to  be  committed  in  the  firft  cflays  of  any  art,  arc 
they  not  of  Ic:.ft  danger  during  an  apprcnticeQiip.     Cola- 
mel'a  fays,  "  Experience  and  application  arc  the  beft  maf» 
ters ;  nor  is  there  any  profeflion,  in  which  we  do  not  receive : 
inflruilion,  even  by  our  own  faults  f." 

But  hew  is  this  to  be  brought  about?  How  are  the  young  . 
gentlemen  of  the  Jiritifh  nation,  to  be  perfuaded,  to  relin- 
<juifh  the  airy  purfuits  of  youth,  for  the  ignoble  trade  of.' 
a  farmer.    Let  us  rtilcA  a  iittie.     Tlicfc  arc  fcatcd  in  the 
imagination;  they  arc  not  under  the  controul  of  rcafon. 
They  rife  upon  application,  ajul  arc  not  to  Lc  overcome  by. 
?:t?.ck.     If  the  fortrefs  of  vanity  cannot  be  {formed,  let  it 
hr  taken  by  lap.     No  trade  is  ignoble,  if  it  were  fafhion- 
able.    No  purfuit  js  accounted  diflionourablc,  if  it  were- 
countenanced  by  pcrfons  of  rank.     Make  agriculture  the 
tn\   and  our    young    men    of    fortune    will  follow-  the*- 
fall*  ion. . 


*  IV.»cimr»  (t  iml'ari  alios,  ct  alitsr  ut  faciamus  q«taJnm  expericntia  ten* 
l^h    .1.  c.  1 3. 
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Many  great  men  of  antiquity  luvc  hem  brougfl 
culture  to  ccmmar.d  antics,  and  to  fcrvc  thel 
offices  of  truft,  of  dignity,  and  danger.  J)iij 
Dmtatus,  for  inftaucc,  who  had  three  the  hoi 
umph,  and  drove  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  cortb 
plough,  and  return  to  Irrprovc  h'u  land,  Ciccrd] 
ancients  brought  men  from  the  plough  to  fill  til 
fices  of  the  Hate  *.  And  Pliny  fays,  "  GencM 
their  fields  with  their  own  hands.  The  cartlif 
believe)  icj.iccd  to  be  turned  up  by  a  plough 
laurels,  and  by  a  ploughman,  who  had  been  hi 
triumphs  j  becauft  he  could  handle  the  plol 
fwrrd  with  etjuat  ability,  and  plan  his  fields, 
diligence,  that  lie  pitched  a  camp  f ."  EtnpercJ 
ai  d  pliilofophers,  and  flatefmcn,  h..vc  had  a  pq 
in  ancient,  but  in  modern  times,  to  be  accou| 
and  have  written  upon  that  fubjeft.  Nothing 
latcd  to  make  agriculture  the  fafhion  nt  prefer) 
thin  a  ?. card  of  Agriculture,  compolld  of  forul 
enlightened,  cf  th-  nmft  patriotic,  and  of  the  W 
pcrfors,  in  our  age  anJ  nation  ;  patronized  by  I 
who  loves  his  people,  and  is  beloved  by  till 
ported  by  the  countenance  of  a  refpected  ail 
parliament. 

The  foil  is  the  flack,  the  great   capit.il,  'till 
the   nation.     All  other  riches  are  fluctuating. 
nifh  j  but  this  is  wraith,  which  Britons  will  cl 
as  ihcy   enjoy   their  count;)-.     We   may   hoj 
that  this  is  the  happy  mm,  in  which  the  improl 

*  Arnitm'iiis  ab  aratro  arcefcbnntur,  ut  confutes  ficrcnl. 

■j-  Ipfomin  m3iiiSi5  in>i-cralfin.im  colebanturajri,  (utfasJ 
dentt  rerrj  vomer*  laurcna  et  trramphsJi  mwn  1  five  iili  < 
Irifljbant,  qua  bcll.i,  er\J-nn[ue  (Jilijiiitij  arva  Uifponibaiit, 
Lit. 

J  Dc  cultun  aeri  prsccipere  principal  fuit.    Plin.  1. 18. 
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Coll  will  be  treated  with  the  attention  it  deferves,  that  agri- 
culture will  become  the  fafhion,  that  the  turf  will  give 
place  to  the  plough,  and  that  good  oats  will  be  (own,  in 
place  of  oats  which  arc  wild. 

O  happy,  if  they  knew  their  happy  (late, . 

The  fvvains,  who  free  from  bus'nefs  and  debate 

Receive  their  cafy  food  from  nature's  hand 

And  juft  returns  of  cultivated  land  !  *     Dk  ydest.  . 

Marks  of  diftin&ion  and  eminence,  in  the  improvement  •* 
of  land,  which  will  not  fail  to  be  held  out  by  the  Board  ;  ; 
the  fhininj  example  of  many  of  the  prefent  proprietors,  to  • 
which  their  own  tftaies  can  bear  testimony,  better  than  any 
thinT  I  can  fay  ;  and  the  growing  fa  (h  ion  ami  fpirit  of  the 
times,  will  all  confpirc,  to  dr_w  the  attention  of  the  rifmg  •, 
gen:ration,  to  the  moll  healthy,    the  mod  innocent,  the 
nod  pleafant,  and  the  moft  patriotic  of  all  purfuits,  namely,  . 
the  improvement  of  the  country  ;  and  the  difference  if  rank,  . 
will  not  be  marked  merely  by  accidental  circumflanccs,  bat  : 
ly  the  true  d. {I'm 'lion  of  d  >ing  good. 

If  the  line  of  improvement,  which  the  prefent  generation 
has  marked  out,   (hall  be  followed  by  fucceeding  heir?,  it 
wad,  and  c!oubt!c:*s  will,  be  adopted  by  the  tenantry  at  lirgc,  . 
and  advance  rapidly  to  perfection.     Then  every  sere  will 
be  cultivated  to  the  higheft  jdvantage ;  then  the  incrcafe  of  »~ 
the  food  of  man  will  produce  an   incrcafe  of  inhabitants; 
then  Britain  will  become,  in  the  language  of  a  ^rcat  man,  . 
41  The  garden  of  Europe  ;*'  then  the  waft  s,  which  arc  not 
worth  at  p'efent  more  than  u.  Gd.  the  acre,  will  produce 
6;.  in  planting  ;  then  the  barren  glebe,  whuh  makes  bat  1 

*  0  fortun«ttos  nimium,  (m  fi  l>ona  nuiiiu 
Agvicia^s!  <|uiH»  ipfa,  piMcvil  Jiuurtlibus  arnvs,.- 
l'unJU  liurno  (iiulc.n  victual  juit.uMu  tcil  .s.        V;ro. 
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•three  fcanty  return*,  will  be  left  in  pafture  ; 
foil  adapted  for  tillage,  will,    by  the  alteram! 
white  aiul  green  crop*,   rcwaru  otvimlafllly   ihiT 
ll-.j  hufbanJman;  ami  ile-r.onLVatc  to  the  \v<>r|j| 

■■tlxs  agriculture 'of  Britain  Lis  bcc;i  brou  >h;  to  n 
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ADVERTISEMENT,! 


J.  HE  following  valuable  communication,  refpe&ing  the  prefd 
of  hufbandry  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  the  means  of  its  imprl 
drawn  up  for  the  confideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  n  J 
cd,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  1 
ry  perfon,  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may  have  I 
power  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is  publilhed.  It  is  therefore  rl 
that  any  remark,  or  additional  obfervation,  which  may  occur  to  j 
er,  on  the  perufal  of  the  following  meets,  may  be  tranfmit 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London,  by  whom  the  famej 
properly  attended  to;  and,  when  the  returns  are  completed, 
will  be  drawn  up  of  the  (late  of  agriculture  in  Ayrfhire,  from  thel 
tion  thus  accumulated  ;  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greal 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  is  now  following  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  all  t 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to  : 
be  happy  to  give  every  affiftance  in  its  power,  to  any  perfon  who] 
defirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  flieep,  &c.  or  of  trying  I 
f  ul  experiment  in  hulbandry. 


TO   SIR   JOHN    SINCLAIR,    BART. 

F&tSXDCNT  Or  THI  BOAAD  OF  AGWCUlTUII. 


PEAR    SIR, 


For  remarks  and 
obfervati 


FulUrfm,  Ayr/bin,  Nro.  X793. 

j[T  will  afford  me  real  fatisfa&ion,  if  the  following  ob-    IntiiKluAioit. 
fervations,  on  the  agriculture  and  improvement  of  Ayrshire, 
{hall  fulfil  the  objeft  of  your  application,  and  prove  conducive 
to  the  purpofes  of  that  valuable  inftitution,  which  you  have 
been  fo  infhumental  in  eftablMhing.— Every  landholder,  what- 
ever hi*  purfuits  in  life  may  be,  is  bound  in  duty,  and  it  is 
fortunate  if  he  be  alfo  led  by  inclination,  to  promote  the  arts, 
of  cultivation,  which  form  the  bafis  of  all  national  profperity. 
Happily  for  this  country,  the  fuperior  influence  of  our  confti- 
tution,  has,  in  no  inftance,  been  more  confpicuous,  than  in 
its  operation  on  every  fpecics  of  agricultural  improvement. 
Infomuch,  that,  although  fome  favoured  fpots,  fuch  as  Lorn* 
bardy  and  Flanders,  have  brought  that  art  to  an  aftoniflung 
height  of  perfe&ion ; — there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  where 
men,  poflc fling  property  in  land,  have  fo  generally  applied 
their  (kill  and  capital,  to  the  encouragement  of  hufbandry,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  modes  of  cultivation*     Neitlicr  is 
there  any  circumftance,  which  has  tended  more  to  aggravate 
the  fignal  calamities,  accumulated  on  the  landed  proprietors 
cf  si  neighbouring  and  diftra&ed  nation,  than  their  prevailing 
ignorance  and  inattention  to  that  ufeful  art,  which  it  is  the 
pride  of  this  country  to  have  cherifhed  with  fuccefs  -,   and 
which,  under  the  influence  of  fo  rcfpe&able  an  inftitution  as 
that  where  you  prefide,  we  may  (Cfrhope  to  fee  advancing  to 
a  dill  higher  pitch  of  improvement. 

The  county  of  Ayr  extends  90  miles  along  the  wefiern  k«ucm. 
coaft  of  Scotland,  from  its  fouthern  boundary,  near  Loch* 
Ryan,  in  Wigtoufliire,  to  Kelly  bridge,  which  feparates  it 
from  Rcnfrewfhire  upon  the  north.  Its  breadth  is  in  general 
from  ao  to  25  miles  —This  county  contains  three  divifions ; 
Carrick,  on  the  fouth  •,  Coil,  in  the  cc  ntre ;  and  Cunningham, 
which  includes  all  the  northern  diftritt. 

In 
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In  fo  large  a  traft  of  country,  great  variety  of  foil  prevails. 
—On  the  ihore  it  is  generally  light  and  fandy,  intcrfperfed 
with  deep  and  fertile  loam.  A  great  part  of  the  county  is  of 
a  ftrong  productive  clay.  In  many  parts  a  bare  till  or  fchiilu* 
extends  for  miles;  and  over  it  only  a  few  inches  of  a  better 
clay  foil.  Further  up  the  country,  there  is  a  kind  of  fpongy 
clay  land,  cold,  wet,  and  obdurate ;  producing  grafs,  unfir, 
in  its  prefent  ftate,  for  fattening  cattle,  and  merely  fufficitnt 
to  keep  alive  a  breeding  ftock.  On  the  caftern  boundaries  of 
the  county,  the  land  is  high  and  moorifh,  interfered  with  mof- 
fes,  bogs,  and  marihes. 

In  describing  the  agriculture  of  a  county  fo  extenfive  as 
Ayrshire,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fpecify  the  virious  parti- 
culars refpe&ing  the  foil,  management,  and  produce,  with- 
out defcending  to  a  very  tedious  minutenefs  of  explanation* 
I  am  fenfible,  too,  that  this,  like  other  georgical  cflays,  mutl 
unavoidably  be  the  dulled  of  all  writings,  except  to  thofe  who 
mean  to  derive  praflical  benefit  from  the  communication.  It 
fhall,  however,  be  my  endeavour,  to  lay  before  you  fuch  a 
view,  as  may  leave  no  material  fa£k  omitted:— Conceiving  it 
to  be  your  object,  to  trace  the  various  caufes  which  have  re- 
tarded or  accelerated  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  and  to 
collect  the  ftatement  of  all  that  is  excellent  or  defective  in  the 
agricultural  fyftem  of  every  county ;  in  order  that  your  Board 
may  be  enabled  to  deduce  refulcs,  and  form  conclufions  tend- 
ing to  the  general  advantage  of  the  kingdom* 

Before  we  enter  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  Ayrlhire  pra£Uce, 
it  is  eflential  to  explain  the  barbarous  mifmanagement  from 
whence  the  county  has  emerged  ;  containing,  like  many  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  various  fpots  in  England,  aim  oft  every 
thing  that  a  good  farmer  ought  to  avoid.  But,  as  acquired 
and  rooted  ignorance,  is  more  difficult  to  conquer,  than  mere 
abfence  of  (kill  or  knowledge,  much  praife  is  due  to  the  land- 
holders and  farmers  of  this  county,  for  the  very  rapid  progrefs 
they  have  already  made— —A  ftranger,  pafling  through  thefc 
diftri&s,  mult  be  flRI  furprifed  to  obferve  fuch  a  multitude  of 

agricultural 
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agricultural  defe£ls  dill  exifting :  But  his  applaufc  would  un- 
doubtedly be  excited,  when  he  underftood  the  great  diffe- 
rence between  the  prefent  management  and  that  which  took 
place  forty  years  ago.-— At  that  period,  there  was  hardly  a 
practicable  road  in  the  county;  whereas,  at  prefent,  few 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  fo  well  fupplied  in  that  particular. 
The  farm-houfes  were  mere  hovels,  moated  with  clay,  having 
an  open  hearth  or  fire-place  in  the  middle9;  the  dunghill  at 
the  door;  the  cattle  starving,  and  the  people  wretched. 
The  few  ditches  which  exifted  were  ill  conftru&ed,  and  the 
hedges  worfe  preferved.  The  land  over-run  with  weeds  and 
rufhes,  gathered  into  very  high,  broad,  ferpentine  ridges,  in- 
terrupted with  large  baulks,  fuch  as  dill  difgrace  the  agricul- 
ture of  fome  Englifli  counties.  The  little  foil  there  was,  col- 
lected on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the  furrow  drowned  with 
water.  No  fallows, — no  green  crops,— no  fown  grafs,— no 
cans  or  waggons,— no  draw  yards;  hardly  a  potatoe,  or  any 
other  cfculcnt  root,  and,  indeed,  no  garden  vegetables  ;  un- 
lefs  a  few  Scotch  kail,  which,  with  milk  and  oatmeal,  formed 
the  diet  of  the  people  :  With  little  draw,  and  no  hay,  except 
a  fcanty  portion  of  the  coarftft  quality  colle&cd  from  the  bogs. 
The  quantity  of  dung  produced  was  of  fmall  avail;  and  that 
portion,  little  as  it  was,  the  farmers  dragged  on  cars  or  fled- 
ges, or  on  what  were  called  tumbler-wheels,  which  turned 
with  the  axlctrec,  and  fupported  the  wretched  vehicle,  hard- 
ly able  to  draw  500  ^wt.— — The  ground  was  fcourged  with 
a  fucccifion  of  oats  after  oats,  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for 
feed  and  labour,  and  afford  a  fmall  furplus  of  oatmeal  for 
the  family;  and  then  remained  in  a  (late  of  abfolute  fterility, 
or  overrun  with  thiftlcs,  till  reft  enabled  it  again  to  repro- 
duce a  fcanty  crop. 

The  arable  farms  were  generally  fmall,  becaufe  the  tenants 
had  not  (lock  for  larger  occupations.  A  ploughgate  of  land, 
or  as  much  as  could  employ  four  horfes,  allowing  half  of  it  to 
wC  ploughed,  was  a  common  fixed  farm.  It  was  often  run- 
r:dgc  or  mixed  property  ;  and  two  or  three  farmers  ufually  lir- 
^  in  the  fame  place,  and  had  their  different  diftributions  of 
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the  farm,  in  various  proportions,  from  10  to  40,  rto,  or  100 
ucrcs. 

Many  of  thefe  kafes  were  granted  for  three  19  years.  The 
rent  was  frequently  paid  in  kind,  or  in  what  was  called  half 
labour,  by  the  fteel-bow  tenants,  like  the  Metayers  of  France; 
the  (lock  and  implements  being  furnifhed  mutually,  or  on  fuch 
•terms  as  could  be  fixed.  One  half  of  the  crop  went  to  the 
landlord ;  and  the  other  remained  with  the  tenant,  to  main* 
tain  his  family  and  to  cultivate  his  farm  *.  The  tenants  were 
haraflcd  with  a  multitude  of  vexatious  fervitudes ;  fuch  as, 
ploughing  and  leading  for  the  landlord,  working  his  hay,  ami 
ether  operations  ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  them,  unavoida- 
bly interfered  with  the  attention  ncceflary  on  the  tenant's  own 
farm.     Thefe  are  now  almoft  entirely  abolifhed. 

The  farm  was  caayrvra&f  divided  into  what  was  called  the 
crcft,  or  in- field,  and  the  out- field  land. 

The  crofr,  which  commonly  was  a  chofen  fpot  near  the 
houfe,  after  two  or  three  crops  of  oats,  received  all  the  dung 
produced  from  the  farm  •,  and  then  was  fown  with  bigg  or 
four-rowed  barley.  It  then  remained  a  year  in  lay;  and  was 
broke  up  the  following  leafon  to  undergo  the  fame  rotation.— 
As  to  the  out-field  land,  it  remained  in  a  (late  of  abfolute  re- 
probation.  No  dung  was  ever  fprcad  on  any  part  of  it.  The 
ftarved  cattle  kept  on  the  farm,'  were  fufFered  to  poach  the 
fields,  from  the  end  ofHarveft,  till  the  enfuing  fcedtime; 
and  thus  the  roots  of  natural  grafs  were  cut  on  all  the  clay 
lands,  or  drowned  with  water  (landing  in  the  catties  foot- 
Heps.  The  horfes,  during  Winter,  were  fed  on  draw,  on 
boiled  chaff  or  weak  corn,  and  on  fuch  hay  as  the  bogs  and 
marfhes  fpontaneoufly  produced. 

As  the  winter  fcafons,  in  Ayrfhire,  are  extremely  wet,  the 

plough  was  never  yoked  till  Candlemas.— It  does  not  appear 

that  the  farmers  were  in  the  practice  of  ufing  more  than  four 

horfes 

*  Of  this  mode,  there  *s  at  prefect  but  one  rcmaiafog  inftancc  to  the 
county. 
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horfes  to  each  plough ;  but,  there  was  a  man  to  hold,  another 
to  drive,  and  a  third  to  clear  the  mould  board,  and  keep  the 
coulter  in  the  ground.  The  plough  was  of  the  Scotch  kind ; 
and,  as  the  land  was  generally  dirt'  and  full  of  (tones,  and  ne- 
ver properly  cultivated,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  conftru& 
it  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moil  clumfy  materials. — The  cold  and 
niny  fprings  fuggeited  the  pradlice  of  fowing  extremely  late, 
fo  that  oats  were  fcldom  harrowed  in  before  April ;  and  it  was 
not  unfrequently  the  end  of  May,  before  the  big,  or  four-row- 
ed buley,  was  put  in  the  ground. 

As  there  were  few  or  no  inclofurcs,  the  horfes  and  cattle 
were  either  hthered%  during  the  Summer  months,  or  trufted 
to  the  diredion  of  a  herd  and  cur- dog,  by  whom  the  poor 
ftarved  animals  were  kept  in  conftant  agitation ;  being  impel- 
led, through  fa'ttinc.  to  fly  from  their  bare  lays,  and  commit 
continual  depredatio  :s  en  the  adjacent  crops. 

Every  farmer  fowed  a  fuiliciency  of  flax  to  employ  the  wo- 
men of  his  family  at  lcifurc  hours.  A  fmall  portion  of  hemp 
was  likewife  planted  to  make  facks  and  other  coarfe  materials 
needed  on  the  farm.  And  a  quantity  of  wool  was  either 
bought  or  reared  for  the  purpofe  of  fpinning  woolen  (luffs 
to  cloath  the  family.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  linen  were  u- 
fually  worked  by  feme  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
fupplied  the  drtfs  of  both  fexes.  The  (talks  of  hemp  were 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  candles  ;  and,  even  in  fituations  ad- 
joining  to  a  coalliery,  whole  months  were  wafted  in  cutting, 
drying,  and  leading  peat ;  to  ferve  as  fuel. 

The  cattle  ftarved  during  Winter,  hardly  able  to  rife  with* 
out  aid  in  Spring,  and  perpetually  harrafled  during  furamer, 
never  were  in  fit  condition  for  the  market.  But  undoubtedly 
they  mud  have  been  of  an  admirable  race  and  (lamina,  other* 
wife  they  never  could  have  furvived  the  treatment  they  expe- 
rienced. 

Very  little  butcher  meat  was  ufed,  excepting  a  proportion, 
which  every  family  faked  at  Martinmas,  to  ferve  during  Win- 
ter, with  their  grots,  or  prepared  barley,  and  kail  or  broth. 

B  2  The 
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The  rcil  cf  their  food  confining  at  that  time,  op]y  of  porridge, 
oatmeal  cakes,  and  fome  milk  or  cheefe.  So  fmall  was  the 
confumption  of  butcher  meat  in  this  province  50  years  ago, 
that  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  head  of  cattle  annuilly 
killed  in  the  county  town  of  Ayr,  at  that  period,  although  it 
contained  from  4  to  5000  inhabitants  :  And,  now,  there  are 
feveral  thoufand  cattle,  befides  great  quantities  of  (heep,  killed 
every  year  ;  infomuch,  that  it  is  one  of  the  bed  markets  in  the 
kingdom* 

Wretched  as  the  fyftcm  of  management  was,  it  is  obviou*, 
that  the  light,  rich  lands,  would  by  no  means  fufl'cr  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  the  hard  and  t Illy  *  foils.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  produced  confiderablc  quantities  of  grafs,  and  kept 
the  cattle,  fed  on  them,  in  good  condition. 

With  refpeft  to  the  moorland  part  of  the  county;  33  its 
bleak  and  elevated  fituation,  with  the  cold,  wet  nature  of  the 
foil,  render  it  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  growth  of  corny 
under  any  mode  of  management,  it  neceflarily,  in  thofe  days, 
retained  a  relative  barbarifm  with  the  lower  diflri&s.  The 
moor  farmers  in  general  occupied  great  trails  of  hnd.  They 
were  perfectly  unacquainted  with  planting  or  iiulofures.  In 
the  bottoms,  fome  fmall  lots  of  corn  were  cultivated,  and  a 
Tew  loads  of  coarfe  hay  obtained  from  the  meadows.  The 
farms  were  {locked  with  a  proportion  of  black  cattle,  which 
when  fat,  did  not  weigh  more  than  16  or  20  flone  Englifli; 
and  with  a  fmall  hardy  race  of  wild,  black-faced  fheep,  weigh- 
ing when  fat,  about  10  lb.  Englifh  per  quarter,  and  yielding 
net  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  of  very  coarfe  wool  per 
fleece.    The  moor  farmers  having  hardly  any  fodder,  and  no 

green 

*  Till,  is  an  obdurate  fchiftus  or  wlay,  unmixed  with  vegetable  or  animal 
ffcbftances,  and  unfit  for  purpofes  of  vegetation,  until  it  has  undergone  a  ve- 
ry long  amelioration.  It  is  of  Co  tenacious  a  nature  as  to  hold  water,  there- 
by chilling  and  drowning  the  plants  in  wet  fcafons ;  and,  as  it  cracks  and 
hardens,  like  a  bnck,  in  dry  weather,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  mod  un« 
propitious  of  all  foils* 
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pttn  feeding  for  their  fheep  and  cattle,  the  (lock  was  regu- 
lated by  the  number  that  could  be  fubfirtcd  in  hard  weather. 

The  (hte  of  markets  was  in  general  fo  low#  and  public  cre- 
dit fo  ill  cftabliihcd,  that  no  tenant  could  command  money  to 
flock  his  farm  ;  and  few  landholders  could  raife  the  means'of 
improving  their  eftatcs.  Indeed,  when  a  laird  wifhed  to  raife 
money,  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  property,  perhaps  for  20 
years  purchafe,  or  accept  of  loans  on  wadfet :  The  nature  of 
the  obligation  being,  that  if  the  money  was  not  repaid  within 
afpecified  time,  the  land  became  the  property  of  the  lender. 

There  were  no  manufactures  in  the  county,  excepting 
of  bonnets  at  Stewart  on,  and  of  (hoes  and  carpets  at  Kilmar- 
nock. Exports  and  imports  from  the  harbours  of  Ayr,  Ir- 
vine, and  Saltcoats,  were  on  a  very  fmall  feale  indeed.  In 
general,  the  fineft  lands  were  let  for  2  or  3  (hillings  per  a- 
cre ;  and  there  was  neither  fkill,  capital,  induftry,  nor  ere* 
dit  in  the  country  to  do  away  the  wretchednefs  defcribed  m. 

The  conferences  of  fuch  mifinanagemcnt  were  truly  de- 
plorable. The  people  having  hardly  any  fubftitute  for  oat- 
steal,  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  feafon.  •  If  the  feed- 
time  was  unfavourable,  the  fummer  bad,  or  the  autumn  late 
and  ftormy;  a  dearth  or  famine  unavoidably  enfued.  The 
price  of  meal  fluctuated,  therefore,  between  extremes,  which 
are  never  known  in  countries  better  cultivated ;  or  where  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  are  fo  varied,  as  to  render  the  failure  of 
one  fpecies  fuppliable  by  feme  other  f.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  end  of  the  laft,  there  was  a  fucceflion  of  bad 
feafons  which  laded  feveral  years,  and  reduced  the  county  of 
Ayr,  and  other  provinces  adjacent,  to  the  lowed  gradation'of 
Vint;  obliging  hundreds  of  families  to  fly  for  fubfiilencc  to 

the 

*  It  is,  however,  true,  that  feme  rich  holms  and  bottoms  paid  in  kind  t# 
tkt  extent  even  of  two  bolls  of  bear  or  big  per  acre. 

t  Frequently  from  6d.  to  is.  6d.  per  peck,  whereas,  under  the  present 
^proved  mode  of  cultivation,  it  fcldom  varies  more  thao  id.  or  ad.  above, 
cr  Wow  is.  per  peck. 
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the  nor  ill  of  Ireland,  where  their  descendants  dill  remain* 
At  that  time,  the  price  of  oatmeal  rofe  to  is.  6d.  per  peck, 
weighing  8  lb.  io  oz.  Englifli. 

In  thofe  feafons  of  mifcry,  the  poor  prople  have  not  un- 
frequemly  been  obliged  to  fulfill  by  bleeding  their  cattle,  and 
mixing  the  blood  fo  procured,  with  what  oatmeal  they  could 
procure  *. 

In  a  country,  fuch  as  Scotland,  where  foil  and  climate,  in 
many  inflancrs,  unite  to  countcraft  the  endeavours  of  the 
cultivator;  it  required  extraordinary  exertions  indeed,  to  bring 
the  county  of  Ayr  in  io  fhort  a  time  from  the  degradation  al- 
ready il.itcd,  t««  t!;*t  period  of  improvement,  which,  if  con. 
tinued  for  a  fc»v  years  longer,  will  entitle  it  to  rank  amongft 
the  moil  productive  diftricls  in  Great  Britain. 

The  means  by  which  this  important  change  lias  been  if. 
felled,  require  to  be  detailed.  The  landed  property  of  Ayr- 
shire was  parcelled  out  among  a  multitude  of  proprietor;, 
under  very  different  defcriptions;  from  the  petty  feuar  or  cm* 
phyteutical  holder,  paying  a  fixed  rent  in  perpetuity,  for  a 
houfe  and  garden,  through  all  the  gradations  of  vafials  hold- 
ing the  property  of  farms,  and  paying  quit  rents  to  fubjecls- 
fuperior ;  and  of  perfons  who  according  to  the  feudal  titles  of 
Scotland,  held  cftates  in  capite  under  the  crown,  from  a  few 
acres  to  100,000,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  county  f.    In 

fliort, 

•  On  reading  this  description,  one  would  think  it  applied  to  the  dark  and 
gloomy  periods  of  the  lower  ages,  when  the  belt  fields  in  Italy  were  dclblate; 
and  ulicn  the  north  of  Europe,  under  barbarous  landlords,  with  fcrfs  or 
bondfmen  for  their  cultivators,  exhibited  thole  fecnes  of  ignorance  and  indi- 
gence,  fo  emphatically  defcribedby  Sigoniusaod  PotgcfTcrus. 

f  Thofe  feuars,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  country,  probably  paid 
the  current  rent  for  their  feus  at  the  time  they  were  granted,  and  in  ibmc 
cafes  perhaps  more.  But  fuch  has  been  the  rife  in  the  value  of  landed  proper* 
ty,  that  thefc  feu  duties,  now,  are  fo  perfectly  difproportioncd  to  the  actual 
rent,  that  they  are  little  more  than  a  mere  acknowledgement,  that  the  laud 
is  held  of  the  fubjccl  fuperior. 

It  has  always  occurcd  to  me,  that  if  landholders  chufe  to  grant  feus,  in  per- 
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fliort,  the  tenures  by  which  land  was  held,  were  various  as 
the  extent  ami  value  of  the  different  c(Utes. 

The  frail  proprietor  of  50  or  100  acres,  wis  feldom  fufTi. 
cicntly  active  or  intelligent  to  introduce  amelioration.     Con- 
tented with  the  produce  of  his  fields,  on  the  old  fydem,  he 
Lit  improvements  to  the  upper  order  of  proprietors.  — —  The 
med:um  lairds,  or  country  gentlemen,  were  frequently  dri« 
von  by  their  fttuations  and  profellions  into  various  quarters 
of  the  globe  ;  and  were  no  lefs  didinguiihed  by  their  enlight- 
ened education,  than  by  their  intelligence  and  fuccefs  in  va- 
rious walks  of  life.     But  their  habits  and  observations  had 
hardly  ever  been  applied  to  the  bed  of  all  purpofes,  the  cultU 
vat  ion  of  their  native  foil.     Any  attempts  they  made  were 
feeble,  defultory,  and  unavailing \  while  the  great  lords  and 
Urge  proprietors,  poflcflcd  fuch  extenfive  tra£ls  of  uncultivat- 
ed land,  that  to  attempt  a  general  fydem  of  improvement  ap- 
peared b-yond  their  means  :  Neither  was  any  plan  thought  of, 
for  bringing  the  acSlivc  exertions  of  the  landed  intered  into 
cne  point  of  union  and  efleft.     On  the  contrary,  deep  rooted 
prejudices  againd  innovation  prevailed,  efpecially  amongd  the 
inferior  clalTes  of  renters  and  proprietors.    The  tenant  con* 
fuiered  all  amelioration  as  tending  only  to  augment  his  labour 
and  increafe  his  rent.    If  any  landholder  was  hardy  enough 
occifionally  to  attempt,  improvement,  he  had  every  poflible 
obihele     to     contend    with.       Labourers  were    ignorant 
and  indolent.    Stock,  and  implements,    entirely  inadequate 
and    inapplicable  to  rational  principles  cf  hufbandry,     and 
much  time,  labour,  and  cxpence,  were  waded  before  any  be- 
nefit could  be  derived  from  an  improved  mode  of  cultivation, 
in  a  country  where  the  common  elements  of  farming  were 
rude  and  barbarous.  No  wonder,  then,  if  thofe,  who  fird  cf- 

fayed 

;<:*::?  for  a  rent  certain,  which  is  at  be  ft  an  improvident  t  ran  faction,  the 
**r.t  ftouU  be  fpecified,  not  in  coin,  which  varies  in  its  value,  but  in  grain, 
vVxh  at  all  times  mud  ncccflarily  be  the  permanent  (landard  of  value  in  every 
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fayed  the  arduous  undertaking  v/ere  disappointed  In  their 
hopes,  and  commonly  impaired  the  property  they  meant  to 
increafe. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  country  poflefled  within  itfclf 
the  means  of  improvement  in  a  fuperior  degree.  Extenfive 
tra&s  of  very  rich  and  valuable  land ;  abundance  of  coal  and 
/ime,  almoft  in  every  quarter ;  a  number  of  towns  and  villa- 
ges ;  which,  although  at  that  time  deftitute  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, were  however  commodioufly  fituated,  and  feat- 
tered  over  the  different  diftri&s  of  the  county. 

But  thefe  advances  might  long  have  continued  dormant, 
had  they  not  been  called  forth  by  the  fuperior  energies  of  a 
few  individuals,  to  whom  the  prefent  advancement  of  the 
county  is  chiefly  due. 

About  40  years  ago,  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  pof» 
fcfied  a  very  large  and  valuable  property,  difperfed  over  a 
great  extent,  in  the  mofl  impioveable  parts  of  Ayrfliire,  re- 
folved  to  refcuc  his  tflates  from  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  them.  An  eminent  farmer  Mr  Wight  of  Ormhton  was 
brought  from  Eaft  Lothian  to  introduce  the  proper  mode  of 
ploughing,  levelling  ridges,  fallowing,  drilling,  turnip  hus- 
bandry, and  rotations  of  crop.  Great  attention  was  beftow- 
ed  on  the  breed  of  horfes  and  cattle.  Ploughmen  and  dairy 
people  were  brought  from  various  parts  of  Exlgland.  Fence* 
were  made  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  and  the  county  was  beauti- 
fied by  a  multitude  of  clumps,  belts,  and  plantations.  The 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  very  zcaloufly  concurred  in  prot:  ot- 
ing  meafurcs  fo  conducive  to  their  own  advantage  and  to  the 
general  intcre  ft  of  their  country.  The  demand  for  checfc  and 
butter  to  fupply  the  multiplying  wants  of  Glafgow,  Paifley, 
Greenock,  and  Port-Glafgow,  led  to  incrcafing  care  refpeft- 
ing  milch  cows  and  dairies.  The  Englilh  market  afforded 
ready  fale  for  black  cattle;  and  the  growing  manufa&urcs of 
the  country  introduced  the  benefits  of  opulence. 

Thefe  concurring  circumftances  gave  rife  to  private  or 
county  banks  and  paper  circulation ;  and  by  their  means  the 

landholders, 
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landholders,  whofe  fecurity  was  good,  but  who  were  in  ge« 
n:ral  deftitute  of  ready  money,  were  enaWed  to  difcount  bills, 
procure  ca(h  accompts,  and  eftablifli  other  modes  of  credit 
for  the  improvement  of  their  cftates.  At  the  fame  time,  in- 
duftrious  tenants,  joining  together  as  fecurities  for  each  other, 
were  accommodated  with  money  to  (lock  and  cultivate  their 
farms.  Whatever  difadvantages  may  refult  from  an  over  ft  rained 
circulation  of  paper  currency,  or  incautious  extenfion  of  credit ; 
yet,  in  thisinftance,  the  effc&s  of  fuch  pecuniary  accommoda* 
tions  were  truely  beneficial.  In  a  very  fhort  time,  good  turn* 
pike  roads  were  completed  in  every  dire&ion ;  wheel-carriages 
were  gradually  introduced ;  coallieries  and  lime  quarries  were 
opened;  draw-kilns  ert&ed  ;  almoft  every  field  was  divided 
by  hedge  and  ditch ;  good  farm-houfes  were  conftru&ed  , 
fown  grades  prevailed ;  the  breed  of  animals  was  improved  ; 
the  lowed  clafs  of  people  were  enabled  to  live  better,  by  the 
MtroduQion  and  general  ufe  of  potatoes.  The  feat  of  every 
conliderable  perfon  was  ornamented  with  planting,  and  his 
fields  improved ;  and  there  hardly  remained  a  proprietor,  of 
any  condition  whatever,  who  did  not,  in  fome  form  or  other, 
promote  the  interefting  work  of  cultivation. 

Great  as  thefe  advantages  appear,  they  were  inadequate  to   i 
produce  the  fuperior  benefits  which  the  county  has  attained. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  notwithftanding  the  advancement 
already  mentioned,   agriculture  remained  almoft  without   a 
beacon  or  diredory  to  guide  its  courfe,  or  fpecify  its  progrefs. 
Much  advantage  had  indeed  been  derived  from  imitating  the 
better  pra&ice  of  Eaft-Lothian,  and  fome  of  the  well  mana- 
ged provinces  in  England.     But  the  mode  of  agriculture, 
cftablifhcd  in  thefe  places,  prefuppofed  fkill  and  induftry  in 
the  labourer,   (lock    and  knowledge  in    the  farmer,    and 
a  regulated    cultivation  ;    without  which,  the  bed  bleflings  - 
of  foil  and  climate  will  prove  unavailing.     Befides,  the  in- 
difcriminate  adoption  of  plans  and  fyftems,  formed  for  other 
diftuQs,  foils,  and  climates,  was  liable  to  infinite  objedions.  . 
For  example,  the  ingenious  Secretary  of  your  Board  maia- 

C  tains, , 
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tains,  that  the  only  mode,  by  which  a  fcicntific  or  fuccefsful 
hufbandry  can  any  where  be  eftablifhed,  is  by  granting  cxten- 
five  farms  to  opulent  and  (killful  tenants.  But,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftancc,  this  became  impra£licable ;  becaufe,  without 
alluding  to  the  neceffary  portion  of  induftry  and  ikill,  few  te- 
nants had  (lock  and  implements  fuflicient  for  80  or  100  acres. 
—It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  a  foil  and  climate  where 
ploughing,  fowing,  reaping,  and  (lacking  corn,  are  liable  to 
conftant  interruptions a,  it  is  hardly  poflible  for  any  farmer  to 
manage,  without  lofs,  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  tillage ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  tends  to  diminifh  the  number  of  farmers  and 
their  families,  fubftituting  hinds  and  cottagers,  and  labouring 
fervants  in  their  place  *. . 

Whtn  the  practice  of  winter-ploughing,  fo  prevalent  in 
dryer  climates  and  in  lighter  foils,  was  attempted  on  the  deep 
and  tilly  parts  of  Ayr  (hire,  the  land  was  fo  drenched  as  to 
yield  a  fcanty  produce.  In  like  manner,  numberlefs  impro- 
vers loll  their  crops  by  fowing  early,  in  imitation  of  their 
fouthern  neighbours ;  and  many  a  field  of  clay,  by  fummer 
fallowing  in  a  rainy  feafon,  was  rendered  only  fit  to  be  con- 
verted into  brick  or  mortar.  When  the  high  and  crooked 
ridges  were  attempted  to  be  cleaved  and  levelled,  the  produc- 
tive foil  was  buried,  and  a  (lerile  till  was  thrown  upon  the 
furface  ;  which,  having  been  excluded  from  the  air,  and  un- 
mixed with  any  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance,  required  a  long 
courfe  of  ploughing,  manure,  and  expofure  to  the  atmofphere, 
before  it  could  afford  the  pabulum  of  vegetation  :  Info  much, 
that  the  tra£l  dt  old  ridges  is  frequently  marked  with  barren* 
nefs,  at  this  day,  in  fields,  which,  after  being  levelled,  have 
for  20  years  undergone  a  fucceflive  courfe  of  cultivation.— In 
fhort,  when  any  perfon,  implicitly  adopting  the  management 

of 

*  Pliny*  i  opinion  on  this  fubjcA  is  ex  pre  (Ted  in  the  following  words : 
**  Modum  agri  in  primis  fcrvandum,  antiqui  puUferc.  Quippe  iu  cenfe- 
"  bant,  &tius  eflc  minus  fcrcre  et  melius  ararc."— -And  Virgil  fays, 

*  Laudato  ingentia  rura 
44  £*iguum  colito.'* 
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of  other  counties!  laid  no  other  limitation*  upon  hi*  renantt 
than  fuch  as  were  adapted  to  placesf  where  the  land  was  alrea- 
dy d re  fled  anddrained,  the  foil  and  climate  dry,  and  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops  cdablifhed ;  he  was  invariably  difappointcd  ia 
his  objet\;  and  the  farm,  at  the  mercy  of  unrcdrained  and  un* 
iUlful  tillage,  became  little  better  than  a  caput  mortuum* 

In  this  fituation  the  wiled  cultivator  around  Ghent,  Bru- 
ges, or  Aloft,  would  have  found  himfelf  perplexed..  His  en- 
deavours to  lay  the  land  clean,  and  dry,  by  ftraight  furrows, 
well-proportioned  ridges,  and  frequent  drills,  would  have 
been  frudrated,  or  at  bed  have  proved  a  tedious  and  cxpenfive 
undertaking,  in  a  country  where  the  ridges  were  high,  crook- 
ed, full  of  itones  and  baulks ;  where  every  furrow  was  like  a 
ditch,  and  every  head-ridge  a  mound  to  prevent  the  outlet  o£ 
the  water. 

Had  he  brought  the  bed  ploughmen  from  Norfolk,  whor 
at  home,  with  two  horfes,  will  work  near  two  acres  daily,  he 
would  have  found  them  foon  conform  to  the  Ayrfhire  com- 
plement of  3  roods;  while  the  native  labourer  would  have 
learned  from  his  indruftor*,  to  refufc  employment  on  any  o- 
ther  work.  In  vain  would  he  have  attempted  to  fave  his  land 
from  poaching,  and  to  increafe  manure  by  feeding  every  ani- 
mal upon  the  farm  within  doors,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  would  have  required  years  before  he  could  get 
into  a  courfe  of  clover,  fainfoin,  vetches,  tares,  and  lucerne, 
for  dimmer  feeding ;  and  into  cole,  cabbage,  carrots,  turn- 
ips, Tape,  and  oilcakes  for  winter.  And,  after  all,  he  would 
have  found  neither  (hed  nor  draw-yard  on  the  farm,  in  which 
his  dock  could  be  accommodated, 

Under  thefe  difficulties,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  county, 
that  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  property,  united  with  great 
abilities  and  obfervation,  (Mr  Fairly  of  Fairly),  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  gradual  correction  of  abufes,  which  no  pow- 
er or  influence  could  at  once  abolifh.  Knowing  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  the  indruments  he  had  to  work  with,  he  de- 
termined to  proceed  by  a  lefs  rapid,  but  more  certain,  opera-" 

C  2  tion. 
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Hon.    Every  farm,  as  it  came  out  of  leafe,  was  indole 

•  divided  by  fufficient  fences  into  three  or  more  parts,  ar 
allowed  to  remain  in  grafs,  till  it  recovered  from  the  ex 
ing  courfe  of  evil  management  already  dated.  About  10 

•  of  flacked  lime  were  fprcad  upon  the  fward  of  each  ; 
A  convenient  houfc  and  offices  were  completed,  and  i 

•  condition,  it  was  ready  for  a  tenant. 

But,  in  order  to  prefervc  the  benefits  fo  tedioufiy  ar 
-penfivcly  acquired,  the  mod  pointed  limitations  were 
fary;  not  only  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  reducing  hh 
by  bad  management,  to  its  former  wretched  filiation* 
•enforce  a  rational  fyftcm  of  amendment. 

The  leafe  was  ufually  granted  for  x  8  years  •,  and  the 

nants  obliged  the  tenant,  not  to  plough  more  than  one 

of  the  farm  in  any  one  year,  nor  to  plough  the  fame 

more  than  three  years  fucccffively.     With  the  third  cro 

tenant  was  bound  to  fow  3  bufliel*  of  ryc-grafs,  and  12 

clover.    To  cut  it  for  hay  only  one  year,  and  paflure  < 

fore  the  fame  could  be  ploughed  again.    The  tcnan 

bound  to  keep  the  houfcrs  in  repair,  to  maintain  the  gat< 

fences ;  and  in  cafe  of  failure,  the  landlord  might  empl 

bourers,  and  charge  the  amount  with  the  next  year's 

The  fodder  was  ftipulated  to  be  confumed  upon  the  gr 

and  all  the  manure  to  be  fpread  upon  it      Heavy  addi 

rents  were  fpecified  for  every  acre  ploughed  beyond  the 

tation :   And  thefe  rents  were  not  in  the  form  of  pen: 

but  as  a  compenfation  for  the  very  ferious  lofs  of  value  i 

red  by  cropping  the  ground  beyond  the  periods  admit* 

the  leafe. 

In  confirmation  of  thefe  remarks,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
the  lame  ground  which  in  pafture  yields  20s.  per  acre,  ii 
qucntly  worth  L.5  or  L.6  per  acre,  annually  for  3 

plougl 

4  The  Ayrihkc  boll  of  lime  cotaini  '4  WliwK^  h"<h<\tt  <Mrg, 
4nm  kill,  from  3d.  to  jd.  and  6d.  per  UAk 
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sloughing.  It  is  not  furprifing,  therefore,  that  any  attempts 
to  invalidate  the  courfe  of  fuch  covenants  by  appealing  a- 
gainft  the  right  of  landlords  to  impofe  limitations  on  their  te*  • 
nants,  (hould  have  excited  the  ftrongeft  feelings  of  alarm, 
and  occafioned  impreflions  of  pofitive  wrong  on  the  minds  of 
-all  perfons,  connected  with  the  landed  intercft,  whofe  pro- 
perties might  be  injured  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds 
per  cent,  and  reduced  to  their  ancient  fterility,  if  the  courts 
*of  juftice  were  to  ccafe  fupporting  thefe  covenants. 

Under  the  regulations  fpecified  by  Mr  Fairlie,  there  never 
could  be  more  than  one  third  of  the  farm  in  crop ;  and  na 
land  could  be  ploughed  till  it  had  lain  fix  years  in  grafs. 
The  produce  on  one  third  of  the  farm  fo  ploughed,  was  ufu- 
ally  double  or  triple  that  which  the  whole  yielded  under  the 
old  management  of  croft  and  out- field  land.  The  remaining 
two  thirds  being  fown  down  with  all  the  lime,  dung,  and 
manure,  that  could  be  collected,  afforded  a  fupply  of  hay  and 
grafs,  more  valuable  than  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  un- 
der the  antient  fyftem.— Thofe  farmers,  who  perfifted  in  rat- 
fing  three  fucceiGve  crops  of  oats,  undoubtedly,  fcourged  the 
land  as  much  as  could  be  done  in  three  years,  or  as  could 
well  be  recovered  by  fix  years  of  reft  under  fown  grafs.  But 
many  farmers  had  fenfe  enough  to  take  beans  and  peafe  as 
the  fecond  crop,  and  to  fow  big  or  barley,  and  grafs  feeds  for 
the  third ;  by  which  means,  the  land  has  been  brought  into  a 
condition  capable  of  yielding  crops  hardly  equalled,  and  cer- 
tainly not  furpaflcd  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  fame 
Gentleman,  having  fortunately  undertaken  the  fuperinten- 
dance  of  the  cflates  of  the  prefent  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  and  ap- 
plied his  fyftem  to  the  management  of  that  extcnGve  proper- 
ty, in  the  fpace  of  little  more  than  20  years,  has  eftablifh- 
«d  a  reformation  fo  complete,  that  it  is  univerfally  adopted 
almoft  on  every  arable  eftate  in  Ayrfhire.  The  confequen- 
ces  are,  abundant  crops  of  grain  i  plentiful  returns  of  hay ; 
and  the  fincft  pafturc  where  little  or  no  pafture  grew  before. 
Indeed,  the  principle  of  not  allowing  more  than  3  fucccflive 
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crops  to  be  tskcn  off  the  fame  field,  without  reft  or  intervene 
ing  fallow,  and  of  fowing  grafs  feeds  along  wi:h  the  third 
and  Lift  crop,  is  fo  completely  eft.tbliflied ;  that  the  tenant 
attempting  to  depart  from  that  courfc,  without  ftipulation, 
would  be  held,  by  the  judicial  country  courts,  as  ailing  wrong* 
fully  to  the  proprietor,  and  an  interdict  would  be  obtained  a- 
gainft  him,  on  the  principle  that  he  was  deviating  from  the 
ufngc  of  the  country,  to  the  detriment  of  the  proprietor, 
\iho  is  understood  to  let  the  ufe  but  not  the  abufe  of  the 
land* 

The  divifion  of  property,  as  has  been  already  dated,  is  cx- 
tumcly  various;  and  the  different  ciicumftanccs,  refpecttng 
its  extent  and  dillribution,  are  ex  pre  fled  in  a  column  annexed 
to  the  map  which  accompanies  this  paper. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  landed  c dates  have  changed  their 
owners  in  confequence  of  individual  extravagance,  expenfive 
engagements,  and  the  diftrcfies  occafioncd  by  the  failure  of 
the  Ayr  bank  in  the  year  1772. 

The  run-ridge  and  mingled  property,  is  now  almofl  en- 
tirely  divided,  and  unlefs  stround  fome  burghs  and  villages; 
and,  in  a  few  other  inftances,  there  are  no  common  lands  in 
the  county  •• 

The. 

•  < 

*  There  are  three  tenures  of  land  in  this  county,  winch,  from  their  uncom- 
monnefs,  defcrte  to  be  recorded.  The  fir  ft  is  of  the  Lands  of  PrieOwick,  on 
the  coaft  of  Coil,  erected  into  a  burgh  by  very  antient  charters ;  under  the 
direction  «of  a  chancellor,  baillies,  and  other  borough  officers.  There  arc  a* 
bout  1000  acres  of  land  divided  among  36  freemen,  or  batons  as  they  are 
called.  Each  poflcflcs  a  lot  of  arable  ground,  aad  a  right  of  pafturing  a  fyc- 
cificd  number  of  (hecp  and  cattle  on  the  common.  The  lots  do  not  remain 
in  perpetuity  with  any  one  pofleflbr,  but  are  appropriated  from  time  to 
time  by  drawing  for  them  at  the  end  of  a  certain  numtxi  of  years ;  and  no 
freeman  can  fell  his  property  without  confent  of  the  corporation. 

The  next  tenure,  is  that  of  Newton  upon  Ayr,  very  accurately  defenbed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Peebles,  in  his  StatiAical  Report  of  that  parifh,  already 
published*  The  property  belonging  to  the  community  contains  about  200  a* 
rablc  acres,  divided  among  48  freemen,  and  I  JO  acres  in  common  among 
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The  proprietors  are  unacquainted  with  many  obftacles  to 
improvement,  which  exift  in  the  four  hem  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  land-tax,  together  with  conversion  of  ftatute  labour  for 
repairing  of  roads,  minifter's  ftipend,  and  falaries  to  fchool- 
mafters,  are  the  only  afleflments  to  which  the  lands  are  fub- 
je&ed.  Thefe  are  ufually  made  payable  by  the  tenant,  over 
and  above  the  rent  fpecified  in  his  leafe ;  and  feldom  amount 
to  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  a£tual  rent. 

The  light  fandy  links,  and  downs  along  the  (hore,  being 
unfit  for  tillage,  ought  either  to  be  planted,  or  let  in  rabbit  war- 
ren, which  yields  near  10s.  per  acre,  while  it  is  hardly  worth 
5s.  for  pafture.  The  flat  and  arable  parts  ought  to  be  cover* 
cd  with  200  or  300  cart  loads  of  clay ;  and  the  pra&ice  of 
folding  or  flaking  (beep  on  turnips  as  a  preparative  for  bar- 
ley and  graft- feeds,  is  found  an  eligible  fyftem*.    Potatoes, 

and 

The  lafl,  and  moft  remarkable,  confifts  of  140  acres  of  rich  laud,  held  by 
aopcrfonsin  lots  of  6  acres  each,  adjoining  to  Kilmaurs,  (which  uas  creeled 
into  a  burgh  of  barony  by  King  James  V.)  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Earl  of  Glcncairn  1577  ;  the  holders  paying  at  the  rate  of  %  merks  for  each 
40th  part.  By  this  charter,  the  Earl  of  Glcncairn  binds  himfclf  to  allow  no 
articles  of  manufacture  to  be  made  on  the  eftatc,  nor  any  article  of  produce 
to  be  fold,  excepting  in  the  faid  burgh  of  barony.  His  object  undoubtedly 
was  by  thefc  restrictive  grants  and  privileges,  to  allure  ingenious  tradefmen  to 
the  burgh  of  Kilmaurs.  But  his  intentions  were  fruftratcd  ;  for  the  tradef- 
men Co  eftablilhcd,  and  their  defendants,  have  generally  forfakea  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  handicraft,  and  employed  thcmfelves  in  cult i rating  theit  refpettive 
lots,  which  dill  continue  run-ridge.  On  this  land,  for  many  years,  were  raid- 
ed plants  of  Scotch  kail,  f©  valuable  that  great  part  of  Scotland  waj  (applied 
*ith  them  ;  but  in  no  other  rcfpelt  has  cither  agriculture  or  manufacture  be* 
ncfitcd  by  thefc  three  inflitutions. 

The  particulars  of  this  charter,  and  the  ft  range  tenure  in  queftion,  are  ac- 
curately ftated  by  the  Rev..  Mr  Millar  in  his  excellent  Sutiftical  account  of 
the  parifh  of  Kilmaurs. 

*  This  f)ftem  has  not  only  been  found  extremely  beneficial  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  recommended  by  the  beft  farmers  of  antiquity.— *  Ubi  fe- 
H  mentim  facturus  eris,  ibi  oves  delcctato,  et  frondem  ufque  ad  pabula  matura.*" 
Cat.  Cap.  30.— And  Pliny  fays,  u  Sunt  qui  optime  ftcrcorari  putcnt,  fufc 
**I>io,  rctibus  iadufa  pecorum  manfionc.M    Pun.  Nat.  Hift.  lib,  18. 
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and  all  the  kinds  of  Scotch  kail,  or  curled  greens,  aifol'ucceed  ex- 
tremely well,  Thefe  lands  under  fuch  management,  are  worth 
from  i os.  to  20s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  (taple  of  the  foil. 
The  better  quality  of  ftrong  clays,  arc  generally  let  from  2os. 
to  30s.  per  acre ;  and  loams,  or  rich  gravel,  from  30s.  to  40s. 

On  thefe  foils,  it  is  no  unufual  circumftance  to  raifc  xo 
or  1 2  Wincheder  quarters  of  oats ;  6  and  8  quarters  of  big 
or  barley,  and  as  much  of  beans,  for  which  the  foil  of  Ayr- 
fhire  is  iu  many  places  admirably  adapted;  although  the  wet* 
nefs  of  the  harveds  renders  it  difficult  to  dry  them.  But  this 
is  in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  letting  them  remain  till  they 
become  black  and  dry  before  they  are  cut.  Beans  are  found 
to  fucceed  well  on  lay ;  and  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  coun- 
ty, if  the  pra&ice  of  ufinglhcm,  as  an  interveening  crop  be* 
twetn  oats  and  barley  (hall  become  more  general.  Many  far- 
mers approve  of  fowing  peafe  along  with  beans,  which  cover 
the  land  more  completely;  but  it  mud  be  the  late  kind  of 
peafe,  otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  with  the  beans. 

Peafe  alone,  though  fometimes  a  productive  crop  in  this 
county,  are  extremely  troublefome  to  dry,  occaf<oned  by  the 
wetnefs  of  the  climate  >  neither  do  they  ufually  yield  more  per 
acre  than  5  or  6  bolls  of  four  Winchefter  bufliels  each,  worth 
about  one  guinea  per  boll. 

There  are  not  yet  above  a  fcore  of  common  farmers  in  the 
county  who  are  in  the  pra£Uce  of  raifing  turnips.  Their  crops, 
however,  prove  extremely  luxuriant,  and  feveral  of  them 
have  adopted  the  bed  mode  yet  extant  of  ufing  turnips,  name- 
ly, to  draw  every  alternate  turnip,  and  feed  cattle  with  them 
in  the  houfe  ;  to  fold  iheep  and  young  (lock  on  the  remainder; 
and  whenever  a  turnip  is  broken  or  fpoiling,  to  draw  it  for 
the  dall-fcd  cattle.  By  thefe  means,  the  whole  produce  is 
turned  to  account ;  whereas  in  other  places  the  fined  crops  are 
frequently  deftroyed  in  rainy  fcafons,  for  want  of  common 
care  and  (kill. 

Wheat  is  not  a  crop  in  general  practice ;  but  thofe  who 

raifc  it,  whenever  they  take  pains  to  clean  their  land  have 
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rood  returns,  ufually  from  4  to  6  Winchcder  quarters  per 
acre.  The  red  wheat  is  often  fown,  although  the  fine  early 
Efiex,  Hertford,  or  Suffolk  feed-wheat  is  preferable.  But 
unlefs  the  grain  be  ftceptd.in  brine,  we  find  it  apt  to  blight 
and  blacken.  The  wheat  rarfed  in  Ayrshire  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  often  weighing  from  60  to  63  lb.  per  bufliel ;  yet  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain  is  liable  to  great  objc&ion.  The  fum- 
mers  are  frequently  fo  wet,  and  the  hafveft  fo  late  and  (lor- 
mv,  that  a  large  tra£l  of  land  cannot  properly  be  prepared  for 
wheat,  without  a  greater  power  of  men  and  horfes,  than  be- 
longs to  ordinary  farmers.  If  ever  it  fucceeds  on  an  extenfive 
fcalc,  it  mud  be  after  clover  ;  the  land  having  been  prcvi- 
oufiy  enriched  and  cleaned  with  turnips,  followed  by  barley, 
which,  when  good  in  this  country,  never  fail  to  enfure  a  fine 
fucceeding  crop. 

Of  all  die  rotations  hitherto  difcovered,  the  bed  for  Ayr- 
fliire appears  to  be  from  lay,  oats,  or  beans*.  After  thefe, 
in  dry  foils,  turnips  or  other  green  crops,  fuch  as  kail, 
vetches,  tares,  and  potatoes.— -In  very  (Irong  foils  dril- 
led beans,  cabbages,  and  carrots,  may  be  fubdituted  in  the 
place  of  turnips.  Thefe  followed  by  a  crop  of  barley  fown 
with  grafs-feeds.  After  the  clover,  wheat,  or  oats,  and  in 
very  light  lands,  ry:.  By  this  mode,  it  is  prcfumed,  that 
wheat  may  be  cultivated  on  a  large  fcale  with  advantage.  For 
if  the  harveft  prove  fo  wet,  that  the  intended  portion  of  land 
cannot  be  fown  with  winter  wheat,  it  only  requires  fowing  a 
larger  quantity  of  oats  or  fpring  wheat,  and  (till  continuing 
the  fame  rotation. 

The  culture  of  potatoes  is  fo  univerfally  eftabliflied  in  every 
part  of  this  county,  that  the  pooreft  labourers,  and  the  mod 
extenfive  farmers,  raife  a  fuflficiency  for  their  own  confumpti- 
on.  It  is  obferved,  that  fo  far  from  exhauding  the  land,  po- 
tatoes, when  luxuriant,  are  Aire  to  be  fucceeded  by  an  abun- 
dant crop.    Various  kinds  of  them  are  cultivated ;  but  the 

D  round 

•  Beans,  en  old  reflcd  lay,  frequently  yield  6  WinchcAcr  quarters  per  acre ; 
*wth  about  3*i.  per  quarter. 


round  red  and  theround  white  of  a  dry  nature  arc  preferred, 
both  for  tafte  and  produce.  They  arc  generally  fold  for  6d 
per  pick,  weighing  36  lb.'  or  8  (hillings-ptr  boll  of  16  peek* ;. 
rnd  the  value  of  I-  16  or  L.  20,  is  not  unfrcquently  gathered 
c.rTnnaere.  In  fliort,  of  all  the  benefits,  the  lower  claims 
of  the  community  have  acquired  within  the  prefent  centu- 
ry in  this  county,  the  general  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  proba- 
bly the  moft:  important.  Lazy  bed*  are  almoft  entirely  laid 
afide*,  and  the  potatoes  are  planted  in  the  month  of  June,  on 
hH  prepared  by  the  plough,  manured  and  drilled  like  o« 
ther  green  crops,  and  arc  lifted  before  there  be  danger  of  the 
frofl  dcllroying  them  #. 

The  Ayrftiire  farmers  very  frequently  prefer  big  to  barley. 
The  average  weight  of  the  former  is  only  48  lb.  per  Winchcf- ' 
ter  bufhel  j  while  the  latter  is  eftimatcd  at  52  lb.  per  bulhtl. x 
But  the  big,  laving  four  rows  inftead  of  two,  is  more  pro- 
riudlive,  and  is  likewife  hardier  and  quicker  in  its  vegetation; 
{o  that  it  may  be  later  fown.     This  often  proves  a  material 
advantage  in  fuch  a  climate,  where  the  land  for  barley  can  ' 
fcldom  be  prepared  before  the  month  of  May ;  altjjough  it  ij 
thereby  prevented  from  ripening  till  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, which  interferes  with  the  oatharveft.  Befides,  till  of  late, 
the  maltfters  did  not  allow  a  price  adequate  to  the  difference 
of  value  between  big  and  barley.     But  now,  when  barley  fells 
at  25s.  per  quarter,  big  may  be  had  4  or  5  (hillings  cheaper; 
although  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  any  difference  in  the  ale 
brewed  from  thefe  forts  of  grain. 

With  refpeft  to  oats,  which  form  the  great  ftaple  of  provi- 
fions  in  the  county,  it  may  fafely  be  aflertcd,  that,  in  point  of 

quality 

•  The  prejudices  again  A  potatoes  have  been  found  in  many  p'acei  almoft 
unconquerable.  An  idea  of  their  being  a  fpecies  of  folanu n,  and  consequent- 
ly unvholfome,  prevented  their  cultivation  in  Italy.  And  in  France  they 
were  reckoned  by  the  common  people  only  fit  for  (Wine ;  until  the  celebra- 
ted Comptroller  General,  Mr  Turgot,  exerted  hit  influence,  and  introduced 
them  while  Intendant  of  Limoges,  by  ordering  dimes  of  them  in  different  forms 
to  b?  regular  rf  fenred  at  his  own  table  every  day. 
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quality  and  produce,  no  county  la  the  kingdom  furpafles  Ayr- 
(hire.  Thofe  produced  from  lay  arc  of  the  bed  and  mod  farl- 
nacious  quality.  The  fecond  crop  is  ufually  better  than  the  third. 
This  grain  being  extremely  impovcrilliing,  farmers  ought  to 
learn  that  two  crops  of  it  fliould  never  be  taken  fucceflively  from 
any  field.— The  time  of  fowing  is  ufually  from  the  middle  tav 
the  end  of  March  #. 

Much  pains  are  taken  to  procure  the  bed  qualities  of  feed. 
The  old  kind  of  fmall  grey  Scotch  oals  did  not  yield  much 
farina.  The  Dutch  snd  Polifli  oats,  although  they  ripen 
near  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  common  forts,  are  extreme- 
ly apt  to  {hake  with  heavy  winds ;  and  are,  be  fides,  much 
thicker  in  the  hulks  than  the  oats  now  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
ty.  Thcfe  were  originally  raifed  on  a  bleak  farm  in  Berwick- 
shire called  Btainilcy,  cleaned  with  great  care,  and  fold  for 
feed  all  over  Scotland.  They  do  not  ripen  very  early ;  and  the 
oat  harveit  leldom  commences  fooner  than  September,  and 
does  not  finifh  before  O&ober. 

The  average  weight  is  36  lb.  per  bufhel,  which  will  pro- 
duce meal  at  the  rate  of  i3  pecks  per  Winchefter  quarter, 
—each  peck  of  meal  weighing  8  lb.  10  oz.  Englifa  weight,  at 
16  oz.  per  pound.  Upon  the  rich  warm  lands  near  the  coaft, 
no  lefs  than  22  pecks  of  meal  have  been  produced  from  a 
quarter  of  oats.  Farther  up  the  country,  the  proportion  will 
hardly  exceed  16  pecks  from  1  quarter  of  oats ;  and,  in  bad 
feafons,  on  the  bleak  parts  of  the  moors,  there  will  hardly  be 
a  return  of  14  pecks  of  meal  from  a  quarter  of  oats. 

No  fa<ft  can  more  clearly  lhew  the  abfurdity  of  felling  grain 
by  meafurc  inftead  of  weight.     For  it  is  obvious,  that  a  quar-- 

D  2  ter 

*  The  ufual  rule  in  better  climates,  if  to  fow  the  cold  wet  lands  early,  re- 
ferring the  warm  dry  bottoms  tiU  the  lad  of  the  feedtime.  Cato  fays, 
"  Ubi  quifque  locus  frigtdiffimus,  aqaofiffiraufque  erit,  tbi  priiuum  fcrito. 
"  In  calidliGmis  locis,  fementim  port  re  mum  fieri  oportct.*'  Cato  Cap.  34. 
—Whoever  adopts  this  advice  in  Aytmire  is  Aire,  in  a  wet  feedtime,  to  impair 
his  crop.  For,  in  this  country,  wc  muft  follow  Pliny's  rale,  Never  to  touch 
1*m.  when  wet—"  Lutofam  tcrram  nc  tangito."     Pun.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  1*. 
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ter  of  oats,  yielding  21  pecks  of  meal,  is  exaftly  worth  14. 
quarter,  y  it  Ming  only  14  pecks  of  meal.  This  I  took  the 
liberty  of  fuggefting  to  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  when 
the  kite  corn  bill  was  in  agitation  ;  and  accompanied  the  itate- 
ment  with  many  observations  on  the  fubjeft,  from  an  inge- 
nious friend  of  mine,  very  deeply  convcrfant  in  the  corn  trade. 
The  good  fenfe,  however,  of  the  Ayrfhire  farmtrs  has  at  lalt 
adjufted  this  bufinefs,  as  well  as  could  have  been  accomplifh- 
ed  by  the  wifeft  legiflative  regulation.  And  now,  bargains  of 
grain  are  ufually  taken  at  a  fpecified  average  weight,  namely, 
at  36  lib.  per  buftiel  of  oats,  or  18  pecks  cf  meal  per  quarter. 
When  the  grain  weighs  ltfs,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  price, 
at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  boll,.for  every  pound  of  meal  default* 
ing.  If  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  England  eflay  their 
oats,  they  will  find  them  feldom  equal  to  this  average ;  and 
the  oats  from  Ireland,  imported  into  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Salt- 
coats, arc  commonly  fold  is.  or  is.  6d.  per  quarter  cheaper 
than  Ayrfhire  oats*. 

In  a  climate  fuch  as  this,  when  fcedtime  and  harvefl  are 
conftantly  too  late,  feveral  weeks  might  be  gained  by  chipping 
or  deeping  the  feed  in  moifture,  and  then  covering  it  up  un- 
der cloths  or  facks  in  a  barn  or  other  warm  place,  for  a  few 
days,  till  it  buds :  By  which  means  there  will  be  the  double 
advantage  of  proving  the  quality  of  die  feed  before  it  be  fown, 
and  of  obtaining  feveral  weeks  in  its  time  of  ripening.  This 
mode  is  very  generally  pra&ifed  in  feveral  parts  of  Kufliaf;  and 
I  have  known  it  with  advantage  applied  to  fomc  kinds  of 

grain 

•  The  average  price  of  oats  10  Ay  rihirc  is  about  1 6s.  per  Winchester  quarter, 
or  is.  per  peck  of  meal.  When  meal  is  lower,  farmers  can  hardly  pay  their 
rents,  and  when  much  dearer,  the  poor  arc  opprcflcd. 

I  In  Ruffia  the  Guinea  or  Indian  corn  is  raifed  by  this  mode,  and  imgk?, 
I  doubt  not,  be  brought  to  fumcicnt  perfection,  in  this1  climate,  to  zd  at 
Icaft  as  a  green  crop,  anording  the  fined  of  all  green  feeding  for  cattle.  I 
have  raifed  it  to  its  full  fize  in  the  open  ground  at  this  place  ;  and  it  only  re- 
quires Uke  potatoes,  and  other  delicate  productions  of  warm  climates,  not 
to  be  planted  out  while  there  is  ruk  of  fro*. 
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*rain  and  grafsfeeds.  Barley  being  a  feed  that  very  readily 
fprouts,  and  is  ufually  fown  in  warm  weather,  will  perhaps 
gain  lefs  by  this  p  raft  ice,  than  beans,  peafe,  oats,  and  other 
fpring  corn ;  and  as  for  winter  corn,  the  experiment  would  be 
prcpoftcrous. 

There  is  perhaps  no  county  in  the  kingdom  where  the  far- 
mers are  fo  handy  and  expert  in  reaping  and  managing  their 
corns  in  rainy  weather.  The  oats  and  barley  arc  ufually  cut 
for  5  s.  per  Scots  acre,  and  put  in  (hocks  for  is.  more.  The 
fiubblc  is  cut  extremely  fhort,  and  no  com  is  left  to  en- 
courage gleaners  and  other  pilferers.  Befides  the  ufual  com- 
plement of  farm  fervants,  an  additional  number  are  engaged 
for  the  harveft,  or  the  whole  may  be  con  trailed  for  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  acre.  Even  in  the  mod  humid  fcafons  it  is  ex* 
tremely  rare  to  find  any  corn  loll,  or  much  damaged  \  for  the 
farmers  are  conftantly  turning  and  curing  it,  lb  as  to  prevent 
its  rotting,  even  when  the  rains  continue  fo  fevere  for  many 
weeks,  as  to  render  it  impoflible  to  take  in  the  corn.  When 
thoroughly  dried,  it  is  put  up  in  (lacks,  containing  each  from 
jo  to  20  quarters.  One  of  thefe  is  thrown  into  the  barn,  and 
threfhed  out  as  occafion  may  require  *•  Clean  oats  growing  on 
clay  and  foil  free  from  weeds,  may  be  threflied,  and  the  draw 
nulled  up  for  iod.  per  quarter.  But  oats  on  foul  and  grafly 
foils  are  dearer.  The  ufual  pradlice,  however,  is,  to  employ 
the  farm  fervants  in  winter  mornings  to  threQi  from  5  to  8 ; 
when  they  rub  down  their  horfes,  and  go  to  out-door  work. 

The  ufeful  invention  of  a  threfliing  machine  has  already 
been  introduced  into  the  county,  and  is  found  of  fupcrior  u- 
lility.   The  principle  upon  which  this  mill  performs,  is  by  two 

cylinders 

*  The  Bir  ley-men,  or  appraifcrs,  are  fo  expert  in  their  valuation  of  corn  iu 
«Kc  (bock,  that  on  a  field  of  50  acres,  they  will  cftimate  the  produce  within  a 
few  bufheis.  They  call  and  threfli  every  aoth  01  40th  (heaf,  which  gives  them 
the  average  of  the  whole*  On  the  Tame  principle,  an  attentive  farmer, 
when  he  fiacks  his  corn,  ought  to  note  the  number  of  (heaff,  and  prore 
them  ia  a  funils>r  mode. 

By  thefe  means  he  can  exactly  know  th«  amount  of  grain  contaiued'  in  e- 
very  (hck,  and  prevent  the  poftbility  of  impofitlon. 
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cylinders  or  rollers  turning  quickly,  and  fo  placed,  as  to  let 
all  the  draw  pafs  through,  and  drip  it  from  the  grain.  One 
of  thefe  machines  to  work  with  two  horfes,  may  be  ere&ed 
for  L.  30  or  L.  40  *•  It  requires  the  attendance  of  threa 
men,  and  will  thrcfh  3  quarters  of  oats  per  hour  fo  clean,  that 
not  one  grain  of  corn  remains  upon  the  (talk*  It  enables  % 
farmer  to  fupply  an  unexpected  demand,  and  to  prevent  the 
continual  depradations  to  which  every  farmer  is  expofed, 
when  a  number  of  labourers  have  condant  accefs  to  his 
barn. 

Multures  or  fervitudcs  to  particular  milns  arc  in  general  a- 
boliihed  ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  every  farmer  takes  his 
grain  to  the  miller  who  fcrves  him  bed*  In  fome  parts  of 
the  county,  however,  a  contrary  practice  (till  prevails.  The 
ufual  price  for  drying  and  grinding,  is  6d.  per  quarter  of  oats. 
Drying,  deeping,  and  malting  barley,  2s.  And  wheat  is 
milled  for  2s.  per  quarter. 

With  refpett  to  the  culture  and  management  of  hay,  not- 
withdanding  the  great  quantities  raifed  in  all  parts  of  the  coutv* 
Xy,  the  whole  fydem  is  dill  deficient.  Indead  of  fowing  12  lb. 
weight  per  acre  of  the  bed  red  clover,  6  lb.  of  white  or 
Dutch,  and  4  lb.  of  yellow  clover,  with  fome  plantain  and  ci- 
ther meadow  grades ;  it  is  ufual  to  fow  no  more  than  6  or  7 
lb.  of  red  clover,  along  with  1  or  2  bufliel's  of  ill  chofen  ryc- 
grafs,  the  greatcd  part  of  which  is  only  an  annual  plant ;  al- 
though there  be  perennial  rye  grafs  of  fuperior  quality;  and 
all  kinds  of  rye-grafs  are  confidered  as  a  fcourging  crop. 

It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  feed-merchants  impofe 
a  weed  called  goofe  grafs  on  the  farmers,  and  thus  the  fields 
arc  poifoned  and  impoveriflied.  The  clover  is  fcldom  fown 
equal,  but  only  with  one  cad  of  feed  to  a  ridge,  and  the  fur- 
rows being  frequently  wet  5  it  is  not  ufual  to  find  a  drong  and 
regular  crop  of  clover  among  ordinary  tenants. 

Grafs 

•  It  may  alfo  be  worked  by  wttcr,  when  there  is  a. proper  foil,  or  power 

at  band. 
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Grtfs  nwsirt'to  he  preferred  for,  hay  is  almoft  conflanN 
h  allowed  to  ft  and  fo  long  that  the  feeds  arc  formed  and  the 
jjiccs  dried.  This  exhaufts  the  land,  deprives  the  hay  of  nu* 
triment,  and  throws  the  h.iy  harveft  fe  lite,  that  the  autum- 
iul  rains  commonly  take  place  before,  it  be  concluded.  The 
confluences  are,  great  expence  in  the  M'orking,  turning, 
and  coiling,  snd  drying  it  after  a  fucceflion  of  fhowcrs,  till  the 
whole  juice  and  fubftance  is  exhaufted ;  and  at  laft,  it  is  fre- 
quently (lacked  in  a  flats  fit  for  nothing  but  litter. 

The  ufual  prices  are  4d.  per  flonc  for  fown-grafs-hay  in  the 
rick,  and  6d.  for  old  hay.  Noiwithftanding  thtfc  remarks, 
2oo  or  300  (lone  per  acre,  is  not  an  unufual  crop. 

Much  improvement  might  alfo  be  made  for  the  putpofes  of 
paflure  by  proper  attention  to  cultivate  the  mod  valuable 
meadow  grades,  fuch  as,  timothy,  fefcue,  plantain,  and  im» 
ny  others  fuited  to  the  different  foils*  It  is  even  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Guinea  grafs,  although  the  native  of  a  very 
warm  country,  might  be  brought  to  aflimilate  with  this  foil 
and  climate.  At  prcfent,  the  feeds  and  roots  of  the  word 
kinds  of  grafs  and  weeds,  are  fo  predominant  throughout  the 
county,  that  they  choak  the  more  valuable  forts  when  fown. 
This  evil  can  hardly  be  eradicated  till  drills,  fallows,  and 
green  crops,  btcome  an  eflablifhed  part  of  the  fyftem  \  and  ro- 
tation of  hufb.mdry  in  every  farm  *•  Neither  has  it  been  pof- 
fible,  for  any  farmer  in  the  county,  to  extirpate  fprits  and 
ruftws.  When  once  rooted  in  the  land,  they  are  fo  continu- 
ally nourifhed  by  the  moiflure  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the 
congenial  nature  of  the  foil,  and  their  fibres  are  understood 
to  be  of  fo  unperifhable  a  texture  >  that  after  repeated  drain- 
in  gs 

*  The  Romans  were  in  ufc  to  fallow  every  alternate  year,  and  reckoned 
Urra  reJUMis,  or  ground  which  couLd  bear  crops  every  year  extremely  uncom- 
mon, and  chiefly  confined  to  the  rich  territory  of  Campania*  On  the  other 
hand  the  Chincfc  never  allow  any  land  to  remain  in  fallow  or  in  pafturc. 
See  Voyages  d*un  Phiiofophc,  par  Le  Poivrc.  How  would  a  Chinefe  be  con- 
founded, fays  this  author,  if  he  beheld  our  waftes,  and  downs  and  -com* 
aons;  our  iU-drcflcd  ridges,  ufclcfc  fallows,  and  bare  field*  J 


ings,  and  fallowings,  they  have  fprung  in  full  vigour  as  foon 
as  the  ground  returned  to  grafs  *• 

The  pafture  in  this  county,  however,  i$  growing  richer  and 
better  every  day.  White  clover  grows  fpontaneoufly.  The 
ground  has  a  natural  tendency  to  the  production  of  grafs ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  rivalling  the  bed  clofes  of  Chefhire 
or  of  Yorkflure,  as  foon  as  the  land  is  dry ;  the  cattle  re- 
{trained  from  poaching  it  in  Winter;  and  the  practice  of  top- 
drafting  pafture  fields  with  dung,  fea-weed,  lime  and  compoft 
generally  introduced.  At  prefent,  grafs  lands  let,  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts,  from  15  to  30s.  per  acre.  On  the  bare 
unimproved  clay  foils,  from  5  to  ics.  while  the  hills  and 
moors  remain  in  their  primitive  fterility ;  and  probably,  do 
not  average  more  than  is.  or  is.  6d.  per  acre. 

The  aclual  (late  of  tillage  or  mode  of  working  the  land, 
forms  the  next  objeft  of  attention.  The  ridges  (till  continue 
in  many  places,  very  high  and  broad ;  the  furrows  being  of- 
ten 20,  30,  and  40  feet  afunder.  In  order  to  corrc£t  the 
evils  of  high  ridges,  without  incurring  the  detriment  of  bury- 
ing the  good  foil,  and  expoflng  an  unfertile  one ;  an  ingeni- 
ous gentleman  of  great  landed  property  f ,  propofes  a  method 
founded  on  the  fimple  principle  of  reducing  the  lowed  part 
to  a  level.  With  this  view,  he  throws  off  the  top  foil  with  a 
fpade  from  about  6  feet  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  extending  the 
whole  breath  acrofs  the  ridge.  He  then  proceeds  to  throw 
the  top  foil,  from  the  next  6  feet  upon  the  furface  fo  levelled  j 
and  advances  with  this  fort  of  trenching  till  the  whole  field  is 
reduced,  keeping  the  productive  foil  at  top,  and  making  the 
procefs  perform  the  purpofe  of  a  regular  trenching,  equal  in 
refpeft  of  pulverifing  to  4  or  5  ploughings,  and  effected  for  40s. 

or 

•  The  anticnt  georgical  writers,  particularly  Columella,  Pliny,  and  Pt!- 
ladius,  all  concur  in  representing  nifties  and  other  plants  of  a  fimiiar  nature, 

as  indications  of  a  fertile  foil. Col.  lib.  in  cap.  II.    Pun.  Nat.  Hilt. 

lib.  18.  cap.  6. .  Pal.  lib.   I.  tit.  5. 

t  Mr  Fergulbn  of  Pit/our,  Member  for  Aberdeen/hire. 
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err  50s.  per  acre.     A  more  (imple,  cheap,  and  efficacious  ope- 
ration, can  hardly  be  imagined ;  and  no  county  can  poflibly 
ftnnJ  more  in  need  of  fuch  a  practice  than  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. 
Indeed,  it  long  has  been  a  doubt,  whether  the  fyftem  of 

working  land  by  fpading  and  trenching,  fo  as  to  bring  every 
field  to  a  more  pulverized  (late  by  the  labour  of  man,  to  the 
exclufion  of  animals,  is  not  one  of  the  grcatcft  improvements 
which  can  occur  in  any  country.  Without  prefuming  to  pro- 
nounce upon  a  point  fo  often  agitated,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
land  by  fuch  a  procefs  is  completely  cleaned,  freed  from  (tones, 
levelled,  and  pulverized.  That  the  produce  of  garden  (tuffs, 
green  crops,  grain,  and  grafs,  is  thus  rendered  far  fuperior  to 
the  ordinary  mode  by  tillage  5  that  befides  the  advantage  of 
employing  the  human  fpecies  in  place  of  the  brute  creation, 
the  expence  is  little  different.  For  example,  to  plough  or 
fallow  a  field  five  times,  with  two  horfes  and  a  driver,  cods 
in  Ayrfliire  between  30s.  and  40s.  per  acre.  To  half  trench  an 
acre,  with  one  fpading  and  a  (hoveling,  will  coft  about  the 
fame  money ;  and  a  double  trenching,  with  two  fpadings  and 
two  fliovelings,  in  ordinary  foil  does  not  exceed  50s*  or  L.  3 
per  acre. 

The  return  from  fuch  management  is  truly  furprifing.— 
Acres  fo  worked  have  been  known  to  yield  above  60  bolls  of 
potatoes  each >  and  a  farmer  near  Grougar  and  Kilmarnock, 
a  few  years  ago,  on  land  prepared  with  double  trenching, 
raifed  a  crop  of  wheat,  for  which  he  received  L.  19  per  acre. 

A  (till  larger  produce  has  frequently  been  raifed  on  deep 
rich  land,  prepared  with  double  trenching,  and  planted  with 
the  round  hard-headed  Scotch  cabbage,  and  rows  of  beans  be* 
twecn  the  intervals.  But  thefe  inftanccs  cannot  occur  unlefs 
when  the  ground  is  well  manured,  and  great  attention  be- 
llowed on  procuring  fetd  of  the  bed  quality,  and  plants  in 
full  vigour  -,  as  there  is  probably  no  part  of  farming  in  which 
more  lofs  acrues  from  indolence  and  ignorance,  than  in  the 
cttelefs  choice  of  feed,  and  feleftioa  of  plants* 

E  .    •     B*t 
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Bat  to  return  to  ploughing.— Every  rational  farmer  in  this 
county,  is  fenhblc,  at  lad,  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
ftraight  furrows, — the  ridges  jud  floping  fufliciently  to  di. 
rc£t  the  water  to  the  furrows,  and  not  more  than  1 2  feet 
wide.  By 'this  proportion,  the  field  is  laid  entirely  dry ;  the 
ridge  may  be  fown  at  two  endings,  reaped  with  two  fickles 
a-bread,  and  mowed  with  one  fcyche  at  two  turns. 

In  this  county,  as  in  fevfcral  others,  the  modes  of  ploughing 
are  various,  and  in  many  cafes  exceptionable. — In  light  cafy 
foils,  devoid  of  (tones,  like  different  parts  of  Norfolk,  the  art  of 
ploughing  is  fo  fimplc,  that  it  may  be  performed  almod  in  a« 
ny  way,  and  efie&ed  by  a  plough  of  any  common  conduc- 
tion. But,  when  the  light,  broad  bottomed  Norfolk  plough, 
is  ufed  in  the  ftifFdoney  foils  of  Ayrfliire,  the  work  is  mod 
imperfe&ly  performed.  The  objeft  in  this  county  is  to  make 
a  furrow  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil*  In  order  to  lay  that  furrow  neatly  up,  fliouldcring 
to  the  next,  it  is  necefiary  that  the  flake  or  furrow  be  at  lead 
one  third  wider  than  its  depth.  If.it  were  only  as  broad  as 
deep,  it  would  be  cxa&ly  a  fquare ;  and  the  furrow,  turned 
over,  would  juft  fill  up  the  fpace  left  by  the  preceding  flake. 

The  art  of  ploughing,  perhaps,  requires  a  nicer  eye,  dea- 
dier  hands,  and  more  attention— than  any  other  occupation ; 
and  yet,  without  fixed  principles  or  rules  of  any  kind,  the 
mod  ignorant  pcrfons  are  truded  with  a  plough  ;  although  the 
difference  of  one  man's  ploughing  and  another's  (hall  make 
the  odds  of  2  or  3  quarters  produce  per  acre,  on  the  fame 
land :  For  it  is  obvious,  that  land  unequally  and  irregularly 
ploughed,  with  flat,  (hallow,  broad  flakes,  laid  over  on  their 
backs,  never  can  produce  fo  well  as  when  the  farrows  are  ta- 
ken deeper,  narrower,  and  fhouldered  up  againd  each  other. 
By  which  means,  there  are  more  numerous  intervals  proper 
to  receive  the  feed  *  and  it  is  alfo  better  covered  with  the  foil, 
prote&ed  from  the  bleaching  rains  and  fcorching  heats,  and 
enabled  fooner  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  vegetation. 

We  are,  however,  extremely  inattentive  to  clean  the  lands 
2  from 
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from  root-weeds,  couch-grafs,  or  quickens ;  and  to  deftroy 
the  multitude  of  annuals  which  continually  fpring  in  fo  wet  a 
foil.  Neither  do  we  fufikiently  pulverize  the  land  by  harrows, 
brakes,  and  rollers ;  without  which,  the  tender  germs  and 
feeds  can  find  no  proper  nidus  to  call  fcrth  their  vegetating 
powers.— By  attending  to  thefe  particulars,  and  clearing  the 
field  of  all  fupcrfluous  moifturc,  by  the  judicious  formation  of 
water  furrows  to  take  off  the  rains  and  fprings ;  a  good  plough- 
man can  eafily  compenfate  for  any  additional  wages  his  maf- 
ter  can  beftow  upon  him :  Infomuch,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  a  farmer  to  give  a  (kilful  Berwick  or  Eaft-Lothian,  or 
Gackmananlhire  ploughman,  double  wages,  rather  than  al- 
low the  land  to  be  ploughed  gratis  in  the  old  Ayrshire  form. 
The  more  ordinary  farmers  dill  continue  the  old  Scotch 
plough;  which,  for  breaking  up  coarfe  land,    and  working 
ftrong  (tony  foils,  is  probably  the  bed  of  all j  but  it  is  ex* 
treme!/  heavy,  and  requires  four  horfes.    In  lighter  and  well 
cultivated  foils,  a  fmaller  plough  is  ufed,  and  works  eafily 
with  two  horfes,  and  without  a  driver.    This  mode,  it  is  pre- 
fumed  will  very  foon  become  general  in  the  county.    The 
Ayrfhire  ploughs,  however,  appear  all  too  narrow  in  the  bot- 
tom •,  by  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  a  (Iraight  direction, 
and  to  (houlder  up  the  ridge,  than  with  a  plough  broader  at 
bottom,  and  bluff  at  the  mouldboard,  thereby  rendered  (tea* 
dy  in  its  progrefs,  *  although  not  fo  proper  for  ftrong  ftoney 
lands.    Double  mouldboards  are  ufed  for  drills  and  green 
crops ;  but  the  wheel  ploughs  do  not  prevail  in  any  part  of 
Ayrflure  *.    Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
cad  metal  ploughs ;  but  they  appear  much  heavier,  and  in  no 
refpeft  fuperior  to  thofe  of  wood  well  (hod  with  iron  in  the 
ordinary  mode. 

There  is  another  point  of  equal  confequence  in  tliis  coun* 
ty  to  which  as  yet  no  adequate  attention  has  been  fhown.— > 

E  2  The 

•  A  two  horfc  plough,  of  Mr  Small's  cooftru&ion,  with  aa  iron  head, 
coftuwo  guineas ;  with  a  wooden  head  30s.  caft-mcul  ploughs  49*. 
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The  tenacious  nature  of  the  foil  in  many  places,  and  the  moi- 
fturc  of  the  climate,  expofe  it  to  conitant  inconveniencies 
from  wetnefs*  The  extent  of  the  evil  has  hitherto  almod  en. 
tirely  precluded  the  application  of  a  remedy.  Covered  done 
drains  are  fo  expenfive,  and  in  general  fo  inelfc&ual,  that 
they  have  jliftly  fallen  into  difrtpute.  To  drain  an  acre  of 
ground  with  (tones  and  covered  drains  will  cod  from  L.  3  to 
L.  5  per  acre  \  and  after  all,  the  flighted  accident  or  impedi- 
ment in  any  of  the  drains,  will  render  tlicm  entirely  ufclefs. 

Drains  filled  with  brufh- wood  are  extremely  eligible  for  fuft 
boggy  lands,  where  there  is  a  fuflicient  declivity  communicat- 
ing with  a  main  drain,  to  carry  off  the  various  dreamlets  from 
the  drains.  They  do  not  cod  more  than  40s.  or  50s.  per  acre, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  brufh-wood  \  but  they  feldom  lad  be- 
yond 14  or  15  years.  And  if  the  mouths  of  the  drains  arec- 
vcr  fuffered  to  choak,  they  ceafe  to  be  of  fcrvicc. 

There  is  another  kind  of  covered  drains,  lefs  expenfive, 
and  in  certain  foils  more  efficacious  than  the  former.  Firft, 
a  thick  fod  is  cut  and  laid  afide,  then  a  trench  is  made  gently 
(helving,  and  deep  enough  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
plough.  A  narrower  fpade  is  then  ufed  to  cad  a  fmaller 
trench  at  bottom,  leaving  a  (houldtr  or  epaulcment  of  feveral 
inches  on  each  fide.  The  earth  is  then  carefully  removed, 
and  the  top  fod  is  turned  with  the  fward  downwards,  prcfling 
on  the  epaulement,  and  leaving  the  narrow  fpace  below  it 
empty  for  the  water.  The  earth  fcooped  from  the  bottom  b 
then  thrown  upon  the  inverted  fod,  and  the  whole  is  levelled 
with  die  furface.  Neat  as  this  mode  may  be  for  drefling  plea- 
fure  grounds  and  parks,  it  is  found  inadequate  to  the  great 
purpofes  of  draining  on  an  extenfive  fcale.  In  a  county  fuch 
as  Ayrfhire,  this  can  only  be  effe&ed  by  properly  ridging  and 
fuxrowing  the  land  j  opening  with  a  fpade  or  plough  a  proper 
water  furrow,  wherever  it  is  neccflary ;  and  in  wet  or  fpouty 
foils  uGngopen  cuts  or  kettle- bottom  drains,  about  5  feet  wide 
at  top,  gently  (helving  fo  as  to  leave  the  fides  green,  and  no 
deeper  than  is  requifite  to  make  the  water  Sow.  Thcfc  kettle- 

bottom 
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bottom  drains  may  be  made  from  4J  fo  6d  per  fall  of  f  x  yards, 
and  ought  to  be  cleaned  once  or  twice  a  year.     They  havc» 
been  fucccfsfully  praftifed  by  Mr  Blair  of  Blair  in  very  wet 
parts  of  his  eftate. 

The  only  kind  of  drain  that  hitherto  has  been  generally  c- 
(lablifhtd,  arifes  collaterally  from  the  large  deep  ditches  and 
fences  which  over-run  Ayrfhire.  When  the  fyftem  of  enclof- 
ing  was  introduced,  every  one  conceived  that  the  deeper  and 
wider  he  made  his  ditch,  and  the  higher  he  conflru&ed  his 
mound,  the  more  fecure  and  efficient  was  his  fence.  In  this 
courfe  of  rcafoning,  it  was  forgotten  that  the  mound  a&ed  as 
a  barrier  againft  the  water  on  one  fide,  and  the  ditch  as  a  ca- 
nal or  dam  upon  the  other,  whenever  there  was  not  a  proper 
level  or  outlet  for  the  water.  The  width  U  ufually  5  or  6 
feet,  and  the  depth  three  feet.  The  thorns  are  planted  on  a 
level  with  the  furfacc,  and  ufually  with  a  fcarcement  or  pro- 
jection of  5  or  6  inches ;  on  this  the  thorns  reft,  and  it  ferves 
as  an  under  ftratum  to  them  when  cleaned,  or  when  earth  is 
thrown  up  to  cover  them*  A  fence,  of  this  fort,  cods  at  the 
rate  of  iod.  or  is.  per  fall  or  perch  of  6  yards  in  length. 
On  the  top  of  it,  is  placed  a  pallifadoe  of  bruftiwood,  coding  ^ 
according  to  fituation,  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  fall. 

In  Summer,  this  ditch  or  canal  is  dry,  and  fo  wide  that  the 
cattle  can  defcend  into  the  bottom,  and  deflroy  the  thorns 
growing  above  the  projecting  earth  or  fcarcement.  In  Win- 
ter, the  quicks  are  ufually  drowned  with  the  (lagnated  water 
in  the  ditch,  and  although  the  Ayrfhire  foil  is  generally  fa- 
vourable to  thefe  plants,  fo  little  attention  is  paid  to  them, 
that  one  may  ride  for  many  miles  without  feeing  a  hedge  and 
ditch  either  properly  conftru&ed  at  bottom,  cleaned  above, 
cocked  and  pallifadoed  at  top,  or  Twitched  up  like  a  pent- 
houfc,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  preferring  the  fence,  thick 
and  vigorous  from  top  to  bottom. 

Quicks  are  raifed  from  hips  and  haws  ;  and  after  (landing 
in  the  feed-bed,  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  and  at  three  years  old, 
arc  ufually  fold  by  the  nuricry*men  at  10s.  per  thoufand  •• 

Ccnfidenng 

9  34  quick*  arp  fufficientto  plant  a  fall  of  6  yards. 
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Confidcring  the  enormous  fums  expended  on  enclofurcs  in 
Ayrfhire,  during  the  laft  40  yesrs,  it  is  wonderful  how  few 
are  either  properly  condru£ted,  or  afterwards  preferved  in 
condition,  to  perform  the  three  effects  required  of  them  :— 
The  draining  of  the  ground  ;  the  confining  and  feparating  of 
the  (lock ;  and  affording  warmth  and  fhelter  to  the  country. 
This  lad  objeft  is  fo  material,  that  an  author  of  great  emi. 
nence,  on  political  economy  *,  exprefly  dates  the  fignal  bene- 
fits  derived  in  Italy,  from  the  warmth  and  fhelter  of  planting 
and  enclofures.  If  this  remark  applies  with  judice  to  the 
mild  latitudes  of  Lombardy  and  Naples;  how  much  more  for* 
cibly  mud  k  attach  to  the  bleak  regions  of  the  north  ? 

The  bed  mode  of  attaining  thefe  objefts  is,  to  conftruQ  a 
mound  or  embankment,  about  3  or  4  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
and  from  2  or  3  feet  high,  faced  up  with  fod,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  preferved  in  condant  verdure ;  with  a  quickfet  hedge 
and  row  of  trees  upon  the  top,  defended  by  pailing  or  bruflv- 
wood  while  the  fence  is  young,  and  having  a  fmall  (helving 
drain  on  each  fide  of  the  embankment.  The  earth  being  all 
taken  from  the  furface,  and  well  pulverized,  gives  much 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  to  the  quicks  and  trees,  than  can 
be  expe&ed  when  they  are  plunged  into  the  fide  of  a  cold 
hard  mound,  often  drenched  with  water,  and  placed  in  an 
unnatural  horizontal  podurc.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  thefe  fences  are  by  no  means  proper  in  very  fandy 
ground,  where  the  drought  would  kill  the  plants  f.— A 
mound  and  fence  of  this  defcription,  including  thorns  at  ios. 
per  thoufand,  and  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  oak,  a(h,  elm, 
beach  :£,  and  larch,  at  the  rate  of  one  tree  per  fall,  and  one 
Huntington  willow  per  fall,— may  be  made  for  little  more 

than 

•  Filaagieri.— Sciema  dclla  Legiflazione. 

}  In  that  cafe,  furze,  planted  on  a  high  m#und  or  turf  dyke,  will  be  found 
ma  eligible  fubAitote. 

\  The  beech  is  above  all  recommended,  and  it  agrees  &  well  with  the  thor»i 
that  it  may  be  miagled  with  H  in  the  hedge. 
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than  an  ordinary  enclofure.     It  is  particularly  beautiful  and 
convenient  on  the  fides  of  high  roads,  affording  a  perfeA  fence 
and  fome  flicker  •,  prefcrving  them  dry  without  tecurring  to 
the  pernicious  cuftom  of  deep  ditches  fronting   the    road, 
which  endanger  the  neck  of  the  traveller  throughout  every  * 
part  of  Ayrlhire. 

With  refpeft  to  roads,  few  counties,  on  the  whole,  are  fo 
well  accommodated.  In  all  dirc£Uons,  where  land  or  water 
gravel  can  be  procured,  the  roads  arc  formed  of  thefe  mate- 
rials.  The  turnpike  roads  are  made  and  repaired  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tolls  j  and  crofs  roads  by  the  ftatute  labour  of  the 
different  parifhes.  The  ufual  breadth  is  conformably  to  the 
ftatutory  regulations ;  being  never  lefs  than  24  feet  wide  for 
by-roads,  and  34  feet  for  turnpike  roads.  The  materials  arc 
ufually  a  foot  deep  at  the  fides,  and  1 5  inches  in  the  centre. 
When  the  turnpike  roads  firft  began  in  this  county,  the  rate 
of  making  them,  by  job-work,  rofe  from  10s.  to  14s.  per  fall. 
Nov/,  they  are  contracted  for  at  5s.  or  6s.  per  fall  \  unlefs 
where  the  materials  are  at  a  great  diftance. 

In  places  where  gravel  cannot  be  procured*,  the  road  is 
fonned  with  pounded  flones  ;  but  as  they  are  feldom  proper* 
ly  covered  with  earth,  nothing  can  be  more  uneafy  than  the 
travelling  on  thefe  (harp  and  rugged  communications;  efpcci- 
ally  in  this  county,  where  there  are  neither  broad  wheels,  nor 
heavy  waggons  to  reduce  thefe  refra&ory  materials.  The  in- 
genious Mr  Bakewell  thinks  that  roads,  inftead  of  rifing  in  the. 
center,  and  (helving  outwards,  (hould  be  made  like  the  ftreets 
of  Naples,  high  at  the  fide,  and  tending  to  a  kennel  or  gutter 
in  the  middle. 

After  all,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  bed  fyftem  of  road- 
making  is  that  pra&ifed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Appian  and 
Flaminian  ways,  and  afterwards  much  improved,  and  ren- 
dered general  in  France  under  Sully  and  Colbert.  The  fyftenx 
efhblifhcd  by  thefe  great  miniftcrs  confided  of  a  broad  pave* 
nent  in  the  middle,  on  which  carts  and  heavy  carriages  can 
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always  draw  a  greater  load  chan  on  the  gravelly  paths  on  each 
fide,  which  fcrved  for  travellers  in  dry  weather. 

The  fad  is,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  inhere 
the  roads  arc  neither  fmooth  nor  flat,  but  where  they  are  ei- 
ther paved,  or  compofed  of  very  hard  materials,  from  20  to 
30  cwt.  is  drawn  upon  a  cart  with  one  horfc,  whereas,  on  the 
flat  gravel  roads  around  London,  the  mod  powerful  teams  of 
four  horfes  hardly  ever  draw  more  than  40  cwt.  equal  to  1000 
wt.  or  half  a  ton  per  horfe. 

In  Ayrshire  the  pra&ice  of  working  with  waggons,  teams, 
or  drays,  has  never  been  cftabliihed.  Even  the  yoking  of 
two  horfes  in  one  cart  is  difapproved  of;  on  this  principle, 
that  a  Jingle  horfe  in  a  cart  avoids  the  (trains  and  jerks,  which 
fo  fr<  qutntly  diilrcfs  the  willing  ones,  while  the  others  favc 
themfilvts.  Bcfuks,  this  mode  requires  much  lefs  (kill  and 
attention  in  the  driver,  who  can  eafily  take  charge  of  two 
horfes,  and  two  carts. 

The  wheels  of  thefe  carts  are  ufually  from  48  to  54  inches 
in  diameter*.  The  axles  are  made  of  iron,  although  many 
carters  now  prefer  wooden  axles,  as  being  lighter,  and  fluking 
the  horfes  lefs.  On  the  fame  wheels,  occafionally  can  be  placed 
bodies  of  long  carts  for  the  conveyance  of  hay  and  draw. 
The  weights  drawn  in  this  county  are  ufually  no  more  than 
from  10  to  12  cwt.  Although  the  carriers  who  travel  from 
Ayr  to  Edinburgh  fcldom  take  lefs  than  a  ton  on  evtry  finglc 
horfe  cart ;  and  the  very  fuperlor  practice,  in  the  neighbour. 
hood  of  Glafgow,  already  mentioned  fuflicicnriy  proves  what 

may 

•  A  pair  of  fuch  wheels,  made  of  well  fcafoncd  afli,  will  cod  for  wood  24s. 
1  a  flonc  of  iron  jos.  the  body  L.  I.  Or  for  a  complete  mointcd  finglc 
horfe  cart,  L.  5. 

The  wheels  of  carts,  round  London  and  in  many  lerel  parts  of  France,  are 
fcldom  lefs  than  fix  feet  in  diameter.  B/  thefe  means,  the  centre  of  the 
axle  is  thtee  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  cart  placed  on  that  axle  is  nccef- 
farily  raifed  nearly  a  foot  higher.  The  objections  to  thefe  very  high  wheels 
ate,  their  weightind  fc verity  of  prefTare  going  down  hill 
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may  be  effected.  Great,  however,  is  the  amendment  of 
the  county  in  this  rcfpccSh— About  40  years  ago,  the  late 
Lord  Cathcart  being  extremely  defirous  of  improving  his  cf- 
tatcs,  ordered  a  number  of  carts  to  be  made,  and  given  gra- 
tis to  his  tenants.  But  they  were  at  that  time  fo  little  accuf* 
tomed  to  thefe  machines)  and  the  roads  were  fo  bad,  that  very 
few  accepted  of  his  Lordfhip's  prefent. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  mod  ufeful  improvements  in  the 
article  of  conveyance,  and  to  fpecify  the  weights  that  horfes 
draw,  every  farmer  ought  to  have  a  machine  capable  of 
weighing  two  tons,  with  a  platform  on  which  the  cart  runs  ; 
and  is  weighed  in  the  mod  expeditious  manner.— Thefe  ma- 
chines are  mad:  by  Mr  Ilutchifon  at  Dalkeith,  on  an  ingeni- 
ous conftrufiion.  They  arc  fo  poifcel,  by  countera&ing  levers 
under  the  platform,  as  to  weigh  horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  &c. 
with  great  precifion,  and  without  being  injured  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  animal.  Few  inventions  are  fo  ufeful  to  thole 
who  buy  and  fell  live  flock :  as  it  enables  them  to  avoid  all 
impofitions  and  altercations  with  graziers  or  other  dealers, 
and  to  know,  with  very  great  precifion,  the  value  and  real 
condition  of  the  animals  they  purchafe  *• 

In  addition  to  the  circumftances  above  fpecified,  there  is 
no  operation  which  tends  more  to  the  beauty,  comfort,  and 
improvement  of  the  country,  than  planting.  In  this  particu- 
lar, the  landholders  of  Ayrftiire  have  not  been  inattentive.— 
Two  centuries  ago,  there  were  very  confiderablc  forcfts  in 
thii  county.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  foreft  ex- 
tended from  the  vicinity  of  Ayr  to  Barnwell,  or  the  Kirk  of 
th'!  Foreft,  as  it  was  then  called,  fo  miles  eadward.  This, 
and  every  other  of  any  extent  in  the  county,  excepting  Dal- 
rymple  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Caf* 
fills,  has  been  long  fince  deftrojed.  Infomuch,  that,  50  years 
ago,  there  hardly  remained  any  timber  or  plantations  in  the 

F  county  * 

•  A  complete  machine  of  tku  fort,  capable  of  weighing  two  torn,  coftf  a»- 
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county ;  excepting  the  natural  woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Stmchar,  Girvan,  Doon,  and  Ayr,  and 
clumps  of  afli  and  fycamore  furrounding  almaft  every  farm- 
houfe  in  the  northern  divifion  called  Cunningham  ;  and  ma- 
ny  of  thofc  in  the  central  and  fouthern  diftri&s,  Coil  and  Car- 

rick. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  fimilar  misfortune  to  the  country 
will  not  again  occur ;  as  Mr  Forfyth'a  difcovery,  and  applica- 
tion of  a  plaifter,  for  preferring  and  reftoring  trees,  enables 
-every  one  to  obtain  new  ftems,  and  a  mod  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion, from  any  root  that  is  not  totally  decayed  #.«— At  prcfent, 
the  feat  of  every  gentleman  in  the  county  is  furrounded  with 
a  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  planting,  proportioned  to  his 
inclinations,  tafte,  and  means. 

Thofe  who  wi(h  to  beautify  or  (hclter  a  country,  rendered 
fo  bleak  by  the  mifcondutt  of  their  progenitors,  found  it  re- 
quifite  to  plant  clumps  of  one  or  more  acres,  and  belts  of  dif- 
ferent dimenfions,  from  20  to  360  feet. 

In  many  places  hedge-rows  have  been  introduced,  and  fuc- 
ceed  extremely  well.  But,  in  a  bleak  and  hyberborean  climate, 
they  mud  be  very  frequent,  and  under  the  cover  of  well  ad- 
vanced plantations,  before  they  can  yield  any  folid  benefit  to 
the  country.  Whenever  they  (hall  become  an  eftabliflied  part 
of  the  general  fyftem,  befides  affording  (helter  to  the  fields, 
they  will  in  40  years  render  an  eftate  worth  double  the  value 
of  the  foil,  by  the  timber  growing  on  it,  without  including 
the  great  convenience  and  abfolute  neceflity  of  (lakes,  pailing, 
and  brufhwood,  afforded  from  the  coppices,  and  younger 
growth  of  the  plantations. 

In  order  to  effed  fo  defirable  a  purpofe,  the  bed  mode 
praftifed  in  this  county  is  to  fow,  on  a  well  prepared  piece  of 
garden  ground,  the  feed  of  afli,  elm,  and  fycamore,  beech- 
mad,  acorns,  and  cones  of  larches,  pines  and  fir,  according 

to 

*>  Sec  Mr  Forf/th's  pampket  oa  this  fubjcO. 
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to  the  quantity  of  ground  intended  to  be  planted.  The  ordi- 
nary proportions  rcquifite  to  plant  an  acre  arc  about  2000  de- 
ciduous trees,  1500  larches,  and  1500  Scots  firs.  Round  the 
boundary  fliould  be  planted  cuttings  of  Huntington  willow, 
which,  in  4  years  gives  the  flicker  and  appearance  of  an  ad« 
vanccd  plantation ;  and,  in  the  end,  yields  a  wood  of  great 
fize,  extremely  light  and  tough,  and  almoft  as  ufeful  for 
country  purpofes  as  the  afln  If  the  ground  be  hard  and 
moid,  it  is  bed  to  turn  it  previoufly  with  the  plough,  and 
then  to  plant  the  trees  at  3  or  four  years  old  in  the  months  of 
February  or  March.  But  on  dry  fandy  foils,  the  Scotch  firs 
and  larches  fliould  be  planted  in  November  or  December  from 
the  feed-bed  at  2  years  old.  Acorns  fown  or  dibbled,  thrive 
extremely  well,  unlefs  when  rabbits,  mice,  or  hares  deftroy 
them. 

ContrnAors  in  this  county  will  engage  to  plant  5000  trees 
per  acre  at  fpecified  ages,  and  to  fupply  all  deficiencies  for  7 
years  at  L  3  or  L.  4,  according  to  the  foil  and  fituation ;  the 
proprietor  enclofmg  the  ground,  and  affording  fome  land  for 
nurfcry.  But  as  mod  proprietors  can  do  the  fame  much 
cheaper  by  their  own  people,  there  are  few  examples  of  fuch 
contra&s  having  been  made,  to  any  extent  in  the  county. 

It  is  unfortunate,  that  in  the  early  tendency  to  planting, 
the  landholder  fhould  have  given  fo  decided  a  preference  to 
the  bleak  and  difmal  Scotch  fir.  At  its  prime  it  never  can  be 
ufed  with  fafety  for  rafters,  beams,  joifts,  or  other  durable 
operations  in  building;  infomuch,  that  the  people  of  this 
county,  rather  choofe  to  pay  i6d.  and  i8d.  per  fquare  foot  for 
Norway  timber,  than  ufe  the  fir  grown  in  Scotland  of  equal 
fize,  at  is.  per  foot. 

Large  oak,  afli,  and  elm  fell  for   is.   6d.  per  fquare  foot, 

beech  and  fycamore  at  is.    Oak  bark  from  L.  6.  to  L.  10  per 

ton. 

Withrefpe&  to  larch,  there  is  not  yet  a  fufficiency  of  it  in 
the  market,  to  afcertain  its  price  j  but  it  is  admitted  to  be 
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worth  3d  .or  41L  per  foot  more  than  Scotch  fir,  grows  faftcr, 
and  is  far  more  beautiful. 

The  grey  willow,  although  it  has  the  advantage  of  growing 
fall  and  affording  early  (belter,  is  fo  inferioi  to  the  Huntitig, 
ton  as  to  render  the  latter  very  generally  preferred.    Several 
improvers  in  this  county  have  found  great  benefit  from  plan- 
tations of  hoop  and  bafket  willow's.     The  cuttings  are  plm;ed 
in  the  month  of  March,  in  rows  3  feet  afunder,  and^he  plants 
18  inches  diftant  in  the  rows,  on  rich  meadow  land,  previ- 
cufly  trenched,  and  ridged  up  with  drains,  to  carry  offiuper- 
fluous  water.     In  three  years  the  ihoots  arc  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  frequently  fell  for  L.  24  per  acre,  yielding  a  rent  of 
L.  8  annually ;  from  whence  is  to  be  deducted  the  expencc  of 
trenching,  planting,  and  attendance,  probably  not  exceeding 
L.  3  per  acre. 

An  excellent  kind  of  reed  grows  around  the  lakes  and  bogs 
in  fome  parts  of  this  county  j  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
cultivation  of  this  ufeful  plant  has  not  been  more  encouraged. 
It  affords  the  bed  of  all  thatch,  capable  of  Jailing  without  re- 
pair for  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  thereby  preventing  the  con* 
fumption  of  draw,  which  requires  to  be  ahrioft  annually  re- 
placed *,  and,  inftead  of  augmenting  fodder  for  the  draw-yard, 
is  thus  wafted  in  thatching  cottages,  and  purpofes  not  fo  nc- 
ccflary,  or  for  which  other  materials  are  to  be  preferred. 

We  come  now  tolhe  moft  important  point  conne&ed  with 
the  management  of  land ;  the  confederation  of  thofe  qualities 
which  occafion  fterility  or  vegetation,  and  the  applying  of 
fuch  manures  as  tend  to  diminifh  the  one,  and  to  promote 
the  other.  Without  entering  into  a  long  technical  analyfis  of 
the  component  particles  which  conftitute  foil,  or  the  chemi- 
cal proccCes  through  which  nature  calls  forth  the  principles 
of  vegetation,  by  the  mingling  and  fermenting'  of  various 
falts,  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  fubftances  ;  we  may,  in  gene- 
ral, (late  the  bafis  of  workable  foils  to  conGft,  either  of  argilla- 
ceous matter,  or  clay  properly  fo  called  j  or  clfe  of  flinty 

earths 


r  v. 
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earths,  quartz,  and  filictous  particles,  which  form  the  com* 
poncnt  parts  of  gravel  and  fand  *. 

The  various  kinds  of  loams,  moulds,  modes,  and  virgin 
earths,  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  animal  01  vegetable  bo- 
dies; fuch  as  dung,  carrion,  decayed  wood,  leaves,  plants, 
peat,  fixed  and  common  air,  fediment  of  water,  and  other 
fubftanccs  conducive  to  the  purpofes  of  vegetation  f.  Al- 
kaline earths,  or  calcareous  matter,  ailing  on  the  mineral  or 
vegetable  acids,  produce  a  great  increafe  of  fertility.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  intermixtures  of  ores,  ochres,  copper,  iron, 
and  other  metallic  particles,  or  the  waters  impregnated  with 
them,  tend  extremely  to  diminifh  the  fertility  of  any  foil;  and 
in  many  infbrrces  prove  completely  fatal  to  the  growth  of 

plants. 


*  Dr  Black  ranges  earthy  fubftanccs  under  5  clalTcs.— 
ift,  Abforbent,  or  alkaline  earths. 
4d,  Clays. 

3d,  Flinty  fubftanccs. 
4th,  Fufible  earths, 
jth,  Talcs,  or  flexible  earth. 

I  The  anticnt  writers  on  husbandry  mention  many  noftrums  for  deter* 
mining  the  quality  of  foil. 
A  fat  black  earth  is  recommended  by  Virg  1  as  the  beft  for  corn 5— • 
"  Nigra  fere,  et  pre  Ho,  pinguis  fub  Tomem/terra, 
"  Et  cuiputrc  folum,  (namque  hoc  imitamur  arando) 
u  Optima  frumentis."  *  Via.  Geo.  11. 

In  another  place,  the  fame  author  recommends  a  glutinous  foil* 
A  fait  or  bitter  tafte  was  admitted  as  a  testimony  of  barrenness  5— 
"  Salfa  autcm  tcllus,  ct  qui:  pcrhibetur  amara, 
u  Frugibus  uiftiix."  Via.  Geo.  It. 

Columella  fays ;  ■•  Tlngue  fit ;  per  fe  tamen  id  parum  eft,  £  duicedinc  ca- 
M  ret.*'    Col.  lib.  n.    cap.  11. 

Pliny  dates  that  the  beft  foil  is  known  by  its  fmcll  j— a  Ula  erit  optima 
41  quae  ungucnta  fapiat."     Plxw.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.   17.  cap.  $• 

Although  the  antients  were  ignorant  of  chemical  aaalyfis,yet  their  opinUns 
on  thefe  points  defenre  the  attention  of  every  farmer,  aad  are  accurately  di£ 
aflcd  by  the  Rct.  Mr  Dickfon,  in  his  work  on  the  Husbandry  of  the  Aati* 
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plants.  The  famous  coppei  mine  of  Anglefta,  die  waters  of 
winch  deftroy  all  vegetation,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

It  is  well  known  to  chymical  obfcrveis,  that  not  only  the 
muriatic,  nitrous,  and  vitriolic  acidi,  are  contained  in  many 
foils  and  flrata*;  but  likewife  the  forellinc,  and  other  vege- 
table  acids.  Thefe  acids,  and  many  other  falts,  remain  ei- 
ther neutralized  or  combined  in  fuch  forms  as  are  ready  to  be 
called  forth,  by  the  application  of  heat  and  mixture  producing 
combinations  which  refer  to,  and  are  explained  by  the  table 
of  ele&ive  attractions f.  Not  only  the  fiflgle,  but  alfo  the 
double  eleftive  attractions  operate  with  great  force  in  the 
procefles  of  nature,  in  regard  to  foil,  manures,  and  vegeta- 
tion. 

In  many  parts  of  America,  where  the  foil  is  compoftd,  not 
of  fand  fimply,  nor  argilla  fimply,  but  of  thefe,  mingled  with 
rich  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  full  of  animal  falts  and 
vegetable  acids,  forming  deep  moulds  and  loams;  the  ap- 
plication of  gypfum,  or  Paris  plaider,  in  the  fmall  proportion 
of  a  few  bufhels  to  an  acre,  feldom  fails  to  call  forth  the  pro 
du&ive  powers  of  the  land,  and  to  enfure  abundant  crops  J. 
But  if  the  fame  quantity  of  gypfum  be  fprcad  on  mere  fand, 

quartz, 

•  Clay  and  vitriolic  acid  form  alum.  Calcareous  earth  and  vitriolic  acU 
form  fclenite.  The  pure  ft  clay  or  argillaceous  earth  is  obtained  by  adding 
to  a  folution  of  alum,  a  proportion  of  magnetic  This  decompofes  the  earth 
of  alum,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  pure  ft  form. 

f  Single  elective  attraction  means,  the  difunittog  of  one  body  from  another 
by  the  adjunction  of  a  third.  Double  elective  attraction  implies,  that  when 
two  fubftances,  which  have  an  affinity  together,  are  mixed  with  two  others, 
thefe  two  (hall  be  decomposed,  and  each  (hall  form  a  combination  with  ooe 
of  the  two  fubftances  added. 

J  The  bads  of  gypfum,  is  calcareous  earth.  It  is  a  ftoney  concretion  ei- 
tremely  foft,  and  does  not  eflcrvefce  with  adds.  But  when  reduced  into 
powder,  and  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  folution  of  common  fixed  alkali,  it 
changes  into  a  Variolated  tartar. 
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quartz,  till,  or  clay,  unmingled  with  any  animal  or  vegetable 
fubftancc,  its  operation  will  be  of  no  avail. 

In  like  manner,  when  fal-glauber,  which  is  a  neutral  fait, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  foflil 
alkali,  is  fprcad  on  foil,  whofe  component  parts  contain  par- 
ticles, brought  into  a&ion  with  that  preparation,  on  the 
principle  of  chymical  attra&ion ;  great  fertility  is  the  never 
failing  confequence. 

Unfortunately,  this  analyzing  mode  of  operation  is  repug- 
nant to  the  habits  of  pra&tcal  farmers ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
application  of  Scientific  men,  and  the  attention  of  fuch  a 
board,  as  that  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addrefling,  that 
the  ncceflary  inveftigations  can  be  Specified  or  promulgated* 
-  In  default  of  fuch  afliitance ;  under  the  apprehenfion,  too» 
of  being  charged  with  theoretical  deviations  from  the  plain 
matter  in  difcuflion ;  and  in  expectation  that  ere  long,  by  the 
exertions  of  fo  refpc&able  an  inftitution,  the  public  mind  will 
be  more  fully  matured  for  the  reception  of  chymical  deduc- 
tions applied  to  agricultural  purpofes ;  I  (hall,  in  the  mean 
while,  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  ordinary  modes  of  fertilizing 
admitted  into  common  practice.  The  fpreading  of  (and  on 
clay,  clay  on  fand ;  earth  on  peat,  or  peat  on  earth,  every 
farmer  underftands  to  be  an  improvement  of  the  foil.  But, 
in  this  county,  with  every  variety  of  foil  and  opportunity  for 
thefe  procefles,  there  are  few  inftances  of  fuch  ameliorations, 
to  any  extent. 

The  paring  and  burning  of  moors  and  modes,  formerly 
took  place  to  a  confiderable  degree.  It  tended  to  produce  two 
good  crops,  or  three;  but  was  extremely  pernicious,  unlefs 
where  the  foil  was  very  deep,  or  where  the  obje&  was 
to  confumc  the  foil,  until  you  reached  a  better  under-ftra- 
tum. 

Another  cuftom,  very  prevalent  in  this  county,  was,  by 
means  of  fluices,  dams,  or  other  contrivances,  to  throw  bogs 
and  lower  grounds  under  water  during  the  winter  months* 
%  thefe  means,  the  land  was  greatly  enriched  with  the  pro* 

dudtivc 
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duttive  vegetable  earth  from  the  furface  of  the  higher  parts. 
The  waters  were  let  off  in  Spring,  and  the  ground  was  them 
ploughed  and  fown.  But  in  confequence  of  the  great  humi- 
dity and  ufual deepnefs  of  the  foil,  the  crops  were  very  late; 
the  produce  was  precarious,  depending  on  the  drynefs  of  the 
feafon  ;  as  a  wet  fuinmer  commonly  lodged  and  fpoiled  the 
corn  on  fuch  lands.  Whenever  thefe  grounds  have  been  per. 
feclly  freed  from  wetnefs,  fprings,  and  furface-water,  they 
have  proved  themfelves  the  be  ft  of  all  foils.  Bur  the  lead  in. 
attention  to  thefc  particulars,  to  the  proper  ridging  of  the 
land,  opening  of  drains,  and  water  furrows,  expofes  them  to 
numerous  disadvantages. 

The  plan  of  watering  fields  by  little  drains,  and  dams  of  a 
few  inches  wide,  imhis  mode  ufing  ftaguate  water  as  a  ma- 
nure, fo  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed  in  other  countries,  and  in 
England  by  Mr  Bakewcll  at  Dilhley,  &c.  has  never,  as  far  as  I 
know  of,  been  attempted  in  Ayrfhire.  Indeed,  at  firft,  fomc 
portion  of  the  ludicrous  would  probably  attach  to  an  improver 
who,  in  a  county  fuch  as  ours,  fliould  in  this  manner  attempt 
to  water  fields,  before  he  had  thought  of  draining  them.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  doubt,  but  this  is  one  of  the  mod 
efficacious  manures,  which,  under  proper  modes  and  circunv 
fiances,  can  poTibly  be  applied  to  land.  In  order  to  give  it 
full  effeft,  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  fecure  afmall 
dreamier,  and  to  conduft  it  along  the  higheft  part  of  a  fieid, 
from  that  feeder  forming  furrows  with  the  plough,  at  mode- 
rate diftances,  then  throwing  in,  fmall  dams  of  turf  at  proper 
intervals,  fo  as  to  flood  every  part  of  the  field,  for  the  period 
neceflary  to  enrich  it  *• 

In  Carrick  or  the  fouthern  diftrift  of  the  county,  fhclljday, 
and  Aone  marie  are  found  in  many  places,  and  applied  with 
advantage.     One  eftate  in  Carrick  of  900  or  1 000  acres,  which 

about 

•  In  India,  aod  other  tropical  climates,  machine*  art  conAruAcd  for  cod* 
vcying  water  to  every  well  cultivated  field. 
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about  40  years  ago  was  fold  for  little  more  than  L.  2000,  and 
let  for  about  L.  100  a  year,  has  been  fo  much  improved  by 
roarle,  as  now  to  let  for  L.  600  or  L.  700  a  year. 

Shell  marie,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  calcareous 
earth,  is  the  ftrongefl  and  mod  fpeedy  in  its  operation.  A- 
bout  too  cart  loads  of  it,  on  an  acre  of  earthy  or  clay  land, 
yields  large  crops,  and  continues  its  operation  on  the  foil  for 
many  years.  The  clay  marie  containing  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter,  mixed  with  a  larger  portion  of  argillaceous 
fubftance,  is  more  applicable  to  light  foils,  and  requires  to 
be  fpread,  to  the  amount  of  200  or  300  cart  loads  per  acre.— 
The  fame  ubfcrvaiions  nearly  apply  to  (lone  marie.  The  ex- 
pence  in  common  cafes  may  amount  to  L.  2  or  L.  3  per  acre ; 
and  the  ufual  mode  is  to  fpread  the  marie  on  the  fward,  and 
plough  it  in,  with  the  lay  crop. 

Marie  and  lime  are  underftood  to  operate  as  manures,  ex- 
attly  in  proportion  to  the  calcareous  matter  they  refpe&ively 
contain.  Many  kinds  of  marie  do  not  contain  more  than  one- 
twentieth,  or  even  one-thirtieth  part  of  their  weight  of  calca- 
reous earth.  II.»lf  the  quantity  of  lime  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  fuch  marks  #. 

Lime,  however,  is  the  flaple  manure  of  this  county.  It 
has  been  already  dated  that  100  bolls,  or  400  Winchefter 
buihek,  of  Hacked  lime,  are  commonly  fpread  upon  the  fod  : 
And  if  the  ground  remains  for  fevcral  years  in  grafs,  on  land 
of  a  good  ftrong  flaple,  whether  loam  or  clay,  it  will  make 
the  difference  of  4s  or  5s.  per  acre  on  the  pafture ;  raife  an 
abundance  of  white  clover  even  in  the  wildeft  moor,  where 
tio  fuch  plant  had  been  fcen  before* 

G  If 

•  In  order  to  afecrtain  the  quantity  of  calcareoui  matter  tn  maile,  Dr 
BLck  recommends  to  diflolve  it  in  acid,  and  then  precipitate  by  an  alkali.* 
Or  as  a  more  Ample  proccCs,  to  put  200  grain*  of  the  marie  in  a  florence 
fa(k,  adding  a  little  water;  and  after  faturating  with  an  acid,  obferving  the 
loh  of  weight.  If  it  lofc  40  grains,  there  are  one  hundred  grains  of  calcare- 
ous matter  in  the  marie.  The  lofs  of  weight  which  it  fufTcrs  being  always 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  whatever  be  the  loft  of  weight,  wc  cam 
t>y  this  mode  judge  of  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  contained. 
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If  the  ground  is  ploughed,  for  3  years,  it  will  yield  fcveral 
quarters  of  grain  per  acre  more  than  would  have  been  pvodu» 
ccd  without  the  lime.— On  fandy  ground  it  is  not  the  praflice 
to  ufe  lime,  although.it  evidently  improves  thepadure  even 
on  that  foil  \  and  on  fuch  parts  of  the  moors  as  are  previoufly 
drained  it  produces  the  very  bed  eftedts.  But  when  thrown 
upon  land  in  a  deluged  condition,  little  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  application. 

On  the  coaft,  the  limedone  is  brought  as  ballad  from  Lernt, 
and  other  places  in  Ireland  *.  It  cods  3s.  6d.  per  ton  of  ftones 
delivered  at  the  harbour*  It  is  fold  from  the  draw-kilns  at 
fid.  per  boll  of  flacked  lime,  equal  to  half  a  boll  of  {hells.  A 
ton  of  limeftone  will  produce  8  or  9  bolls  of  flacked  lime ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  6d.  per  boll,  it  frequently  cods 
as  much  to  lead  it,  and  lay  it  on  {he  ground  :  So  that  farmers 
expend  L.  5  per  hundred  bolls  of  lime,  which  is  the  ufual 
quantity  fpread  upon  an  acre. 

Many  farmers  maintain,  that  inflead  of  adhering  to  this 
expenfive  pra&ice,  of  fpreading  fo  large  a  quantity  oflimc 
per  acre  on  the  fward,  it  is  better  to  fpread  the  half  upon  a 
fallow.  This  is  daily  coming  into  ufe,  when  land  is  prepar- 
ing for  wheat  or  barley,  to  which  40  or  50  cart-loads  of  dung 
per  acre  are  added  when  they  can  be  fpared.  Failing  dung, 
a  com p oft  made  of  lime  and  fweepings  of  drains  and  ditches, 
is  found  to  produce  the  mod  luxuriant  crops  of  grain ;  and 
a£ts  as  an  admirable  top-drefling  for  hay  and  padure  lands. 

It  is  aflerted  by  fome  improvers,  that  the  burning  of  the 
lime,  and  the  caudic  quality  it  thereby  acquires,  are  not  re- 
quifite  to  call  forth  its  ameliorating  powers ;  being,  as  they 
fay,  equally  efficient  when  merely  pulverized,  without  burn- 
ing  and  fpread  111  powder.  Dr  Black,  indeed,  pofitivdy 
maintains,  that  lime  is  equally  applicable  in  its  mild,  as  in  its 

caudic 

*  In  Tome  parts  of  Ireland,  there  is  an  ingenious  contriranee  for  ercrtinj 
dh  pans  over  a  draw-kiln,  fo  as  to  perform  the  operations  of  each,  with  the 
same  fire. 
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cauitfc  ft.itc  * ;  that  it  fhould  remain  1 2  months  on  the  fward 
before  the  ground  be  p'oughed,  by  which  it  finks  into  the 
earth,  is  incorporated  with  the  fori,  and  corrupts  the  vegeta* 
ble  matter,  fo  forming  a  manure. 

It  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent  in  Ayrfliire,  that  although 
lime  improves  the  laud,  and  enables  it  to  produce  fuperior 
crops  of  graft  and  corn  \  yet  that,  if  repeated,  it  exhaufts  the 
foil,  and  would  at  lad  reduce  it  to  a  caput  mortuum.  It  is 
obvious,  that  if  a  farmer,  whether  by  lime  or  any  other  means, 
can  bring  his  fields  into  high  condition ;  either  he  or  his  land* 
lord  mu(l  be  culpable  indeed,  if  they  be  afterwards  reduced  fo 
birrtnnefs.  But,  pcrlnps,  the  operation  of  lime  being  to  at- 
tract and  bring  into  action  the  different  acids  contained  in  the 
ground,  may  leave  the  foil  diminifhed  in  its  means  of  repro- 
ducing thefe  ingredients ;  without  which,  when  the  operation 
of  liming  is  repeated,  the  calcareous  matter  may  remain  inac« 
tivc  and  without  effect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  few  endeavours  have  been 
made  in  this  county,  to  render  peat  or  mofs,  productive  as  a 
manure.  Every  chemical  perfon  knows  that  peat  or  mofs 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter ;  that  the  ve- 
getable alkaline  (alts  are  obtained  from  it  by  burning  j  and 
that  the  application  of  alkaline  matter  may  be  ufed  to  call 
forth  the  forelline  and  other  acids  which  abound  in  it.  The 
few  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  refpect,  encourage 
us  to  perfid  in  more  vigorous  endeavours,  and  the  extreme 
plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  the  material,  render  the  application 
of  it  as  a  manure  one  of  the  greated  defiderata  in  Scottifli 
hu(bandry. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Bifhop  of  LandafF  dates,  that 
common  fea  fait,  as  a  manure,  in  fmall  quantities,  tends  to 
fertilize,  whereas,  in  large  proportions  it  effectually  dedroys 
vegetation.    Perhaps  in  this  latter  mode  of  application,  it 

G  2  might 

•  See  Dr  Black's  Lefturcs. 
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mi^ht  be  ufcful  to  dcflroy  the  roots  of  quick  :n\  rufhei,  and 
other  pernicious  weeds,  which  infeft  this  county. 

Sor.pcrs  wafte,  which  is  the  earthy  part  of  kelp  and  barilla, 
mixed  with  the  lime  which  manufacturers  ufeto  bring  it  to  the 
cnuftic  ftate,  and  from  which  the  alkaline  and  other  falts  have 
been  feparatcd  by  fclution,  proves  a  valuable  manure,  and  is 
in  great  rcqueft  among  many  Ayrlhire  farmers,  as  well  as 
horn  fhavings,  for  the  purpofc  of  fpreading  upon  grafs. 

Sea-weed  is  much  ufed  upon  the  coaft.  It  is  fomctimes 
carried  immediately  from  the  water,  and  ploughed  in,  for  bar- 
ley or  other  crops*  But  is  more  frequently  allowed  to  rot; 
and  in  that  (late  is  fpread  at  the  rate  of  70  or  80  fingle-horfe 
carts  per  acre.  It  does  not  however  fecm  to  continue  its  ef- 
fects above  two  fucceeding  crops,  efpecially  in  fandy  foils; 
although  in  clay  lands  it  is  more  durable.  When  ufed  for 
turnip,  it  is  apt  to  burn  and  deftroy  the  feed;  iufomuch,  that 
unlefs  carefully  managed,  it  will  often  occafion  a  failure  of 
the  crop,  on  the  fame  field  where  the  part  manured  with  dung,, 
proves  luxuriant.  It  is  likewife  obferved  to  give  an  unplca* 
font  uifle  to  potatoes,  and  iome  other  vegetables* 

With  refpeft  to  dung,  any  obfervations  on  its  value  or 
mode  of  a&ion  would  be  fuperfluous.  It  only  remains  to  ex- 
prefs  regret,  that  Co  little  pains  are  taken  in  this  county  to  in- 
crcafe  its  quantity,  and  prefervc  it  in  a  proper  (late.  Inftead 
of  forming  layers  of  alternate  mould  and  dung,  and  turning 
it  at  proper  intervals,  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  clafs  of 
farmers,  flill  continue  the  barbarous  practice  of  throwing  it 
out  from  the  (table  or  cow-houfc  on  a  declivity,  where  its 
juices  are  exhaufled,  or  run  off  with  the  rain  which  drenches 
it.  The  benefits  arifing  from  feeding  all  the  live  (lock  in  (ta- 
bles, (beds  or  (haw-yards,  as  pra&ifed  in  the  Netherlands, 
are  however  fo  well  underftood,  at  lead  in  theory,  through* 
out  this  county,  that  they  cannot  fail  ere  long  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally cltabliflied. 

The  ploughing  in,  of  vetches,  tares,  lupines,  or  other  pulfe, 

when  green,  is  alio  recommended  as  an  excellent  manure  by 

the 
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tfcebrft  rudic  writers  i  but  if  allowed  to  form  the  feed,  they 
have  at  all  times  been  held  pernicious. 

So  much  rcfpc&ing  the  nature  and  management  of  land  in 
Avrfliire.  The  ntxtobjeft  is  to  confuler  the  kinds  and  proper- 
tics  of  thofe  animals  which  are  maintained  on  its  productions. 
The  prejudices  long  entertained  in  tins  country  againft  the 
ufe  of  pork  or  bacon,  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  piying 
due  attention,  to  the  breed  of  fwinc.  But  the  merits  of  this 
ufeful  animal  are  now  recognifed,  and  its  flefh  rifes  in  eflima- 
tion  among  all  clafles  of  the  people.  Although  many  farmers 
keep  a  few  for  their  own  ufe,  yet  they  are  ftldom  raifed  or 
fed  in  any  conflderable  numbers,  unlef3  atgentlemenshoufes,, 
(where  the  fmall,  round,  black/Chinefe  kind,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred), or  at  diftilleries,  where  the  fuperior  fize  and  weight 
of  the  large,  white,  Shropfhirc  hogs,  render  them  more  eligible 
for  the  market. 

The  afs  has  alfo  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  Ayrfhire 
people,  fo  that  there  is  hardly  a  quadruped  of  this  defcripti- 
on  to  be  fcen* 

An  attempt  was  made  fome  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr  Of- 
wald,  to  introduce  mules.  With  this  view,  he  procured,  at 
great  expence,  remarkable  fine  jack-afles  from  Spain,  and 
bred  a  number  of  excellent,  well-fized  mutes,  at  his  feat  of 
Auchincruive. 

Some  of  thefc  were  fold  in  the  county,  but  notwithfland- 
ing  their  durability  and  hardinefs,  there  is  fcarcely  one  of 
them  now.  And  the  farmers  all  prefer  horfes,  which  for 
draught  and  farming  work,  are  perhaps,  fuperior  in  this 
county  to  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Ayrfhire  horfes  are  neither  flat  footed,  gummy  legged, 
clumfy  animals,  like  the  unwieldy  breed,  which  fupplies  the 
drays  of  London ;  nor  arc  they  by  any  means,  fo  flight  and 
flimfy,  as  the  working  flock  of  Yorkfhire.  On  the  contrary, 
^  they  are  fhort  and  active  on  their  legs,  hard  in  the  hoofs, 
large  in  the  arms,  very  deep  and  powerful  in  the  counter, 
ftreight  in  the  back,  fquare  in  the  body,  and  broad  acrofs  the 

fillet*. 
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fillets.       Their  predominant   defe&s  are,    a   (hortntfs  and 

coarfcnifs  oi  the  forehand,  and  a  deficiency  of  that  elegance 

of  form   and  acflidn,  which  only  belong  to  particular  defcrip. 

tions  of  high-bred,  or  foreign  horfes.     Formerly,  the  bhtk 

and  grey  colours  ufed  to  prevail ;  but  of  late  years,  a  decided 

preference  has  been  given  to  the   bays  and  browns,    with 

black  tails,  legs,  and  manes.     Thefe  have  been  improved  by 

ftrong  chapman  ftallions*,  covering  from  different  parts  of 

Enghitd* 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  valuable,  hardy  breed  of 

ftrong  work  horfes,  fo  remarkable  in  this,  and  the  adjoining 

county  of  Lanark,  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  fomc  Flanders 

or  HoJfLin  ftallion&,  brought  over  lait  rtntury  by  one  of  die 

Dukc&HamiltonV    But  it  appears  from  the  works  of  Fordun, 

Piifcottie,   -Apneas  Sylvius,    Froiflard,    the  Epiflokc  Rcgum 

S:otorum,    and  other  compofitions  on  Scotch  affairs,   that 

great  pains  had  been  taken,  at  early  periods,  under  feveral 

of  the  Scottifh  Kings,  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  King 

David  Bruce,  and  all  the  James's,  to  bring,  not  only  adive 

btceds  for  the  faddle  from  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Birbary,  but 

alfo  to  import  ftrong  and  ufeful  kinds,  from  Flanders,  Genua- 

ny,  and  Denmark  f. 

Few 

9  Chapman  (laliionf,  are  thofc  which  cover  at  the  different  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, for  coach  and  faddle  Hock  ;  being  neither  thorough  bred,  like  racers,  nor 
fo  coarfc  as  the  dray,  and  waggon  breed. 

f  Any  one  dcfirous  of  knowing  the  (late  of  (lock  and  agriculture  in  ancient 
times,  may  confult  the  (latute  of  Alexander  II.  anno  1114,  containing  in- 
ft  ructions  regulating  the  (locking  of  farms  and.hufbandry.  At  that  period, 
all  the  ploughing  wis  performed  by  oxen. 

t  This  may  help  to  account  for  the  value  of  the  prevailing  race  in  qucf- 
tion  ;  as  the  ftrong  black  breed  of  Lciccfter (hire,  is  underdood  to  have  origina- 
ted from  an  introduction  of  Flanders  horfes  into  that  county,  by  a  Lord  Has- 
tings, feveral  centuries  ago.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  ani- 
mals, knows,  that  in  five  generations,  any  crofs  breed,  may  be  brought,  to  the 
properties  of  the  original  dam  or  fire  :  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  defendants 
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Few  ftaliions  in  Ayrfhire  cover  for  more  than  ios.  or  15s. 
but  great  attention  is  paid  to  movements,  colour,  ftrength, 
and  form.  The  grafs  is  fo  late  in  this  county,  that  many 
farmers  do  not  wifli  their  mares  to  foal  till  near  the  end  of 
May;  efpecially  as  their  producing  fooner,  interferes  with  the 
barley  feed  time,  and  prevents  their  being  ufed  at  that  bufy 
period.  The  foal  is  allowed  to  fuck  5  or  6  months,  during 
which  time,  the  mare  is  only  ufed  at  gentle  work.  Suckers 
at  weaning  time,  fell  fxom  L.  7  to  L.  12  *,  yearlings  and  two- 
year  olds  from  L.  12  to  L.  20.  And  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  pay  L.  30  and  L.  40  for  a  work-horfe  or  ftrong 
breeding  mare.  Ordinary  farming  work,  however,  is  per- 
formed by  horfes  worth  about  L  20;  and  multitudes' q<£  low 
priced,  light  carcaflcd  horfes,  are  annually  brought  from  Ire- 
land, to  the  fairs  at  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Kilmarnock. 

A  few  racing  ftaliions  ci  high  pedigrees  have  covered  in 
the  county,  and  produced  a  breed  extremely  different  from 
the  farming  (lock  I  have  endeavoured  to  defcribe  *% 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thorough  bred  horfes  are  de- 
rived from  Barbs  or  Arabs,  without  any  other  mixture*. 

Tfcefe 

of  a  mulatto,  are  brought  to  be  perfectly  white  or  completely  black  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  number  of  gradations.  This  fact  explains  the  rapidity,  with 
uhich  any  favourite  breed  of  animals  may  be  introduced  into  a  country. 

*  In  order  as  much  as  poflible  to  improve  the  breed  of  horfes,  airrady  Co 
excellent  in  the  county,  it  has  been  my  object,  to  procure  the  ftrongeft  Flan- 
ders ftallioa,  of  a  bay  colour,  and  of  that  fort  which  bring  their  legs  well  un- 
der them,  and  are  fpcedy  in  their  movements*  He  weighs  above  xaoo 
wVight,  walks  fart,  and  trots  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  in  the  hour,  being  able 
to  draw  a  tons.  A  proper  felcltion  of  the  be  ft  breed  of  bay  Flanders  mares, 
uould  be  a  valuable  acquifition ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured.  It  has 
fclfo  appeared  to  me  no  lefs  ncceflary,  to  introduce  the  Arongeft  thorough 
bred  Aailion  that  can  be  found,  'for  the  purpofe  of  producing,  with  proper 
erode j,  horfes  poflefling  vigour,  power,  and  action,  fit  for  cavalry,  or  earn* 
ages,  or  for  the  field. 

t  Even  thofe  who  cover  under  the  denomination  of  chapman  ftaliions,  axe* 
commonly  half  er  three  quarters  bred. 
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Thefc,  have  been  introduced  and  propagated  with  gr:at  ex. 
pence  and  care,  fince  the  d?ys  of  Charles  the  II.  And  as 
mod  of  the  fine  ftallions  in  the  kingdom,  are  cither  entirely, 
or  in  part,  of  this  Arab  breed,  it  unavoidably  tends  to  diffufc 
throughout  the  general  race  of  horfes,  the  properties  and  de«. 
fefts  attached  to  this  defcription  of  animals.  Now,  .although 
the  Barbs  and  Arabs  ar*  fuperior  to  others  for  fpeed  and  en- 
durance  of  e*ei  tion,  yet  they  have  many  imperfections,  which, 
tinlefs  correal cd  by  croifing  them  with  other  breeds,  render 
them  inapplicable  to  various  important  purpofes. 

They  are  in  general  unfit  for  draught,  owing  to  the  delicacy 
of  their  frame,  and  their  phyfical  deficiency  of  weight.  Few 
thoroughbred  horfes  weighing  more  than  8co  lb.  They  are 
generally  thin  in  the  quarters,  fmall  in  the  limbs,  tender  in 
the  hoofs,  and  are  apt  to  go  near  the  ground,  which,  with  their 
fknder  forehands,  and  incapacity  of  moving  with  the  quick 
turns,  evolutions,  and  converfions  of  the  Turkifh  or  Hunga- 
rian  horfes,  render  them  neither  ufeful  as  cavalry,  fafc  for  the 
road,  nor  elegant  in  harnefs. 

You  will  forgive  nic,  Sir,  for  this  digreffion  fuggefled  by  the 
prevailing  tendency' of  reducing  all  kinds  of  horfes,  too  near 
the  ftandard  of  the  racer.  While,  in  my  apprehenfion,  the 
public  utility  would  be  more  fuccefsfully  promoted,  by  propa* 
gaiingonly  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Arab  race,  fo  as  to  intermix 
the  valuable  qualities  of  that  breed,  with  the  weight,  hardinefs 
and  modes  of  a&ion  belonging  to  other  kinds,  and  neceflary  for 
the  different  purpofes  in  which  horfes  are  employed  *• 

With 

*  The  moft  attire  and  beautiful  parade  horfes  in  Europe  are  the  Neapo- 
litan. And  the  horfes  of  Curdiftan,  arc,  in  many  refpefts,  fuperior  to  the 
Arab,  being  hardier,  and  of  a  firmer  texture  in  the  hoof,  lifting  their  feet 
higher,  lefs  apt  to  (tumble ;  of  great  fpeed,  and  accuftomed  to  a  rocky  country* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  fanciful  to  hint,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
nation*,  the  Aefh  of  horfes  is  not  lefs  falutary  and  wholefomc,  and  equally 
well  ta(\cd  as  that  of  oxen.  It  is  eaten  by  all  the  race  of  Tartars,  and  fcvcral 
other  tribes  of  people,  and  if  their  example  were  to  be  adopted  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  horfc  would  become,  in  every  rcfpclt,aa  animal  raorc  ufeful,  and  as 
economical  as  the  ox. 
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Willi  refpcA  to  neat  cattle,  tlic  ncceflity  cf  doing  much  in 
little  time,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  inter* 
val,  to  make  up  for  the  interruption  of  labour,  occalioned  by 
ba«l  feafons,  has  led  to  the  total  difufe  of  oxen  for  the  pi:r- 
pofes  of  fanning  in  this  county ;  efpccially,  as  their  feet  are 
feltlom  found  to  (land  work  on  hard  roads.  It  is,  however* 
an  admitted  faft,  that  the  cattle  of  India,  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  perform  all  kinds  of  labour, 
and  are  con  (bin  ly  ufed  both  in  fanning  and  on  the  road,  with- 
out fuffcring  any  inconvenience  #. 

So  far  arc  the  oxen,  even  of  this  country,  from  being  flow 
or  aukward  in  their  movements,  when  properly  attended  to, 
that  the  writer  of  thefe  fheccs  trained  a  pair  of  them  which 
ploughed  without  a  driver,  and  tilled  about  an  Engliih  acre 

daily. 

In  treating  of  Ayrlhire  cattle,  however,  we  are  only  to  con- 
fder  them  as  ufed  for  fattening  or  for  dairies.  Throughout 
the  gnateft  part  of  Car  rick,  or  the  fouthem  diflricl  of  the 
county,  the  Calloway  brec  I  prevails.  Thefe,  by  great  pains 
and  long  attention,  have  been  brought  to  high  perfection, 
and,  in  many  particulars,  are  preferable  for  fattening,  to  any 
breed  in  either  kingdom.  They  arc  generally  black  or 
brindled,  though  fome  of  them  are  white  or  dun,  and  the  b^-fl 
breed  of  them  are  polled  -f.  They  are  fliort  legged,  rough 
*  haired,  long  bodied,  deep  in  the  cheft,  full  in  the  carcafe,  and 
xound  acrofs  the  hips  and   firloin.     They  commonly  weigh 

II  from 


*  All  the  artillery  in  India  is  drawn  by  oxen.  But  they  are  finer  in  the 
limbs,  harder  in  the  hoofs,  and  lefs  heavy  in  the  carcafe,  than  the  breed  of- tint 
kingdom,  partaking,  in  a  great  mcafurt,  of  the  Befon  race  defcribed  by  Buf- 
fon  and  other  naturalist s. 

t  Several  gentlemen  have  now  railed  the  Calloway  breed  to  a  much  larger 

fee.  • 

-  Beef  commonly  fells  from  3d.  to  4&  per  Engliih  pound,  and  tallow  one 

third  dearer. 
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from  20  to  40  (lone  Englirti  *,  arc  very  hardy,  cafily  fed,  often 
produce  one  fourth  of  their  weight  in  tallow,  and  grow  fat 
where  the  large  heavy  breed  of  other  counties  would  be 
tfarved. 

Great  droves  of  them  are  annually  fent  to  England  at  three 
and  four  years  old,  and  yield  from  5I.  to  iol.  a-head ;  and  their 
beef  is  universally  admitted  to  be  excellent. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  be  as  ill  adapted  as  the  Lancafhireaml 
Leicefterfliire  breed,  for  the  purpofes  of  milk;  infomucb, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  dairy  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  predominate.  But  many  circumftances  lead  me  to  con* 
elude,  that  this  deficiency  arifes  from  inattention  to  milk  as 
an  objeft,  any  farther  than  what  is  neccflary  to  maintain  the 
calf.  For,  among  this  breed,  many  cows  are  found  which 
yield  great  quantities  of  milk,  and  from  which,  in  dairy  coun- 
tries, would  be  propagated,  kinds,  pofleifing  that  quality. 
Whereas,  in  breeding  countries,  a  cow  is  only  valued  in  pro. 
portion,  as  foe  appears  adapted,  to  the  purpofes  of  fattening  f. 

In  Cunningham,  or  the  northern  divifion  of  the  county,  a 
breed  of  cattle  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  eftablifhed, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  fize.  They  have  long  been  denominated  the 
Dunlop  breed,  from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  or  the 
parifti  where  the  breed  was  firft  brought  to  perfection,  and 
where  there  dill  continues  a  greater  attention  to  milk  cows 
and  dairies  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland. 

The 

*  In  order  to  prevent  the  danger  trifing  from  horned  cattlt  In  rtuJf  and 
ftxaw  yards,  the  bed  mode  is  to  cut  out  the  budding  knob,  or  root  of  the 
horn,  while  the  calf  if  very  young.— This  was  fuggefted  to  me  by  Mr  Ro- 
bert Burns,  whofe  general  talents  are  no  lefs  confpicuous,  than  the  poetic 
powers,  which  have  done  fo  much  honour  to  the  county  where  he  wasbom* 

t  The  fclc  of  these  cattle  has,  for  many  years,  been  of  great  extent ;  and  a 
gentleman  of  this  county,  by  continuing  long  to  purchase  large  numbers  for 
the  finglilh  market,  acquired  a  landed  property  worth  from  joool  to  food  a 
year. 
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The  cattle  in  this  diftritt  appear  originally  to  have  been  of 
the  old  Scotch  low  country  kind.  Formerly  black  or  brown, 
with  white  or  flecked  faces,  and  white  ftrcaks  along  their  backs, 
were  prevailing  colours.  But  within  thefe  twenty  yearst 
brown  and  white  mottled  cattle  are  fo  generally  preferred,  as 
to  bring  a  larger  price  than  others  of  equal  fize  and  fhape,  if 
differently  marked.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  mottled 
breed  is  of  different  origin  from  the  former  (lock,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  have  been  diffufed  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  to  the  almoft  entire  exclufion  of  the  preceding 
race,  is  a  lingular  circumftancc  in  the  hiftory  of  breeding.. 
Indeed,  it  is  aliened  by  a  gentleman  of  great  fkill  and  long  ex* 
perience  #,  that  this  breed  was  introduced  into  Ayrlhire  by  the 
prefent  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  afterwards  reared  at  the  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Glafgow,  from  whence  they  are  faid  to  have 
fpread  over  all  the  county. 

This  breed  is  fhort  in  the  leg,  finely  lhaped  in  the  head 
and  neck,  with  final  1  horns,  not  wide,  but  tapering  to  the 
point.  They  are  neither  fo  thin  coated  as  the  Dutch,  nor  fo 
thick  and  rough  hided  as  the  Lancalhire  cattle*  They  are 
deep  in  the  body,  but  not  fo  long,  nor  fo  full  and  ample,  in  the 
carcafc  and  hind  quarters  as  fome  other  kinds.  They  ufu- 
ally  weigh  from  20  to  40  Englifli  flone,  and  fell  from  7I.  to 
12L  according  to  their  fize,  fhape,  and  qualities.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  thefe  fmall  cows  to  give  from  24  to  34  Eng- 
liih  quarts  of  milk  daily,  during  the  fummer  months,  while  fome 
of  them  will  give  as  far  as  40  quarts,  and  yield  8  or  9  Englifli- 
pounds  of  butter  weekly.  The  breed  is  now  fo  generally  dif- 
fufed, over  Cunningham  and  Coil,  that  very  few  of  other  forte, 
are  reared  on  any  well  regulated  farm.  The  farmers  reckon 
that  a  cow  yielding  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day  during  the  fum- 
mer feafon,  will  produce  cheefe  and  butter  worth  about  6L  per 
annum. 

H  2  The 

•  Mr  Bruce  CampbclL 
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The  fwcetmilk  chcefe,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  kind  ge. 
nerally  manufactured  in  thefe  parts  of  Ayrfhire,  is  made  by 
curdling  each  days  milk  of  the  dairy  feparatcly.  After  the 
curd  is  mixed  with  fait,  and  broken  with  the  hand,  or  cut  in 
ihreds,  it  is  prcflcd  extremely  hard  in  a  frame,  under  a  {tone, 
moving  with  a  double  fcrew,  and  often  weighing  half  a  ton. 
The  cloth  is  frequently  changed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  checfe 
is  taken  out  of  the  frame  and  laid  up  to  dry.  It  is  of  a  mild 
and  pleafant  tafte,  and  fells  at  an  average  from  2  Id.  to  4c!. 
per  Englilh  pound,  while  butter  fells  from  6d.  to  7d.  for  the 
fame  weight. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  beft  of  thefc  milch  cows  are 
good  feeders,  and  eafily  fattened,  although  their  fhapes  in  fe- 
veral  points  are  different  from  thofe  approved  by  Connoifflurs. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  qualities  of  yielding  large  quan- 
tities of  rich  milk,  and  of  fattening  with  facility,  on  a  mode* 
rate  portion  of  food,  are  by  no  means  incompatible.  And 
that  the  reafon  of  thofe  defiderata  being  feldom  united  in  the 
fame  animal,  arifes  rather  from  the  different  views  with 
which  (lock  is  bred,  and  the  inattention  of  farmers  to  the  dou- 
ble objefts  in  queftion,  than  to  any  great  difficulty,  in  conrcft. 
ing  the  (hape  of  the  beft  milch  cattle,  and  tendering  them 
equal  in  form  and  aptitude  of  fattening,  to  the  moil  approved 
breeding  ftock  *. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  county, 
as  well  as  myfelf,  endeavoured,  fome  years  ago,  to  introduce 
the  beft  breed"  of  the  wide  horned  Craven,  Lancafhire  and 
Leiccfterfliire  cattle.  Many  of  the  calves  were  difperfed  a* 
mong  the  farmers  both  in  Coil  and  Cunningharae.  But  fo 
great  is  the  prejudice  againft  them,  that  though  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  very  handfome,  not  one  is  now  remaining  in  the 
county. 

In 

*  Under  this  imprcfuon  I  have  eoUelted  fomc  of  the  favourite  kinds  &' 
Darlington  01  Tccfwatcr,  and  Yorkfhire,  meaning  to  croft  them  wi(h  +* 
.Avr&irc  (lock,  in  order  to  unite  the  properties  already  mentioned,  * 
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In  former  times  a  proportion  of  Dutch  or  Holdernefs  cat- 
tie  had  been  propagated,  and  when  well  fed,  yielded  large 
quantities  of  milk.  But  they  were  thin  haired,  link  in  the 
quarters,  and  delicate  in  the  conftitution,  which  rendered  them 
unfit  for  a  foil  and  climate  fuch  as  Ayrfliire.  They  were, 
befides,  extremely  difficult  to  fatten,  yielded  little  tallow ;  and 
from  the  fparenefs  of  their  fliapes,  incapable  of  carrying  much 
flefli  upon  the  proper  places. 

AMerneys  and  Guernfeys  have  alfo  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  give  a  richnefs  and  colour  to  the  milk  and 
butter  i  which  they  do  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  any  other  ani- 
mal of  die  cow  fpecies. 

Graziers  are  fometimes  tempted  by  the  comparative  low- 
nefs  of  price,  to  purchafe  Irifh  cattle,  which  are  large,  wide 
horned,  and  raw  boned.  But  they  are  fo  difficult  to  fatten, 
that  they  commonly  fell  L.  2  or  L.  3  a-head,  cheaper  than 
Ayrfliire  cattle,  of  the  fame  fize  and  weight. 

Other  farmers  (lock  their  pafture  lands  with  a  fmall  breed 
of  Highland  cattle,  which,  at  2  or  3  years  eld,  may  be  bought 
from  20s.  to  L.  3  a-head.  Thefe  having  been  bred  on  hills, 
and  barren  heaths,  improve  mod  rapidly  in  the  low  country. 
And  when  fed  a  year  or  two  on  rich  pafture,  are  efteemed 
fuperior  for  taftc  and  flavour  to  any  meat  that  comes  to  mar* 
ket. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  animals,  it  only  remains  to  offer  fome  ob- 
servations, refpc£ling  the  kinds  of  fheep  in  this  county.  On 
the  dry  lands  along  the  coaft,  a  fmall  white  faced  race  has 
long  exifted.  The  little  wool  they  have,  is  not  altogether 
coarfej  but  they  are  loofe  made,  ill  fliaped,  and  have  no. 
good  quality  to  recommend  them.  There  is,  however,  a 
fort  on  the  eftate  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  Denure,  on  the  coaft  of 
Carrick,  whofe  wool  is  very  fine,  and  who  partake  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Mochrum  or  coaft-breed  of  Galloway. 

The  eftabliQied  Aborigines  are  bred  iu  great  numbers  on 
the  moors.  They  arc  reckoned  by  fome  the  moft  hardy,  a  Aire, 

and 
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and  reftlcfs  animals  of  the  (hetp  trihj  *•  They  are  round, 
firm,  and  wclMhaped ;  black-faced  and  black-legged,  with 
large  horns.  Their  wool  is  open,  (harp- pointed,  and  of  the 
coarfcft  quality ;  fcldom  weighs  more  than  2  or  3  lb.  per 
fleece  i  and  not  worth  6d.  for  an  Englifh  pound.  The  wa. 
1  hers  of  this  forr,  are  ufually  bought,  at  3  years  old,  for  L.  10 
or  L.  12  per  fcore,  and  will  feed  to  double  that  value  ;  weigh* 
ing  about  12  or  15  Englilh  pound  per  quarter;  yielding  taU 
low,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  their  weight ;  and,  when  fed  till 
5  years  old,  afford  the  fineft  mutton  in  the  kingdom  f. 

If  it  were  poflible,  by  any  intermixture,  to  give  thefe  animals 
a  lefs  reftlefs  nature,  and  an  ample  fleece  of  finer  wool,  without 
impairing  the  hardinefs  and  other  qualities  which  fit  them  fo  pe- 
culiarly for  their  bleak  and  barren  fituations,  it  would  prove 
the  greateft  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  on  moorland  pro- 
perty. The  heavy,  coarfe,  and  long-woolcd  lazy  breeds  of 
Lincoln,  Leicefter,  and  Teefwater,  could  hardly  find  fubfifl- 
ence  under  fuch  expofure ;  and  the  fine-woolled  race  of  Here- 
ford would  probibly  ceafe  to  be  diftinguifhed  for  their  carding 
ftaple,  if  drenched  in  thofe  cold  moorland  bogs  and  marlhes  J. 

lo 

*  Others  aflert,  that  what  is  called  the  long  or  Cheviot  breed,  from  the 
clofenefs  of  their  fleeces,  can  as  well,  and.  Come  fay,  can  better,  refill  the 
inclemency  of  the  fcafoni. 

f  Mutton  fells  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  Englifh  pound,  and  tallow  one  third 
dearer. 

The  moorland  rtiepherds  are  extremely  diligent  and  ikillful,  taking  conftant 
notice  of  their  flock*,  and  attending  to  the  diibrders  which  frequently  afflft 
them.  But,  in  the  low  parts  of  the  county,  great  ignorance  aud  innatten- 
tion  on  this  fubject  arc  united.  Numbers  of  (hcep  pcriJh  under  the  rot  and  fcafe. 

Farmers  often  lofe  their  cattle  by  the  moor-ill,  and  murrain ;  and  hundreds 
oX  horfesdie  erery  year  by  botts,  greafe,  ftrangles,  and  inflammations  of  the 
intcftincs.— It  is  Araage  indeed,  that  Co  little  attention  mould  be  paid  to 
the  difeafes  of  animals  in  this  county ;  that  there  (hould  neither  be  pcrfonf 
ikillful  in  the  cure  of  them,  nor  books  and  publications  circulated  todirecl  the 
farmer  how  to  ad  when  iuch  di&Acrs  happen  to  his  flock. 

t  The  Hereford  ftem,  in  many  of  their  features,  to  mark  a  dciccat  frwn 

the 
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To  crofs  them  with  the  finer  and  more  delicate  race  of  Spain 
would  feem  too  violent  a  tranfition ;  and  the  mountain-breeds, 
in  oth:r  parts  of  this  kingdom,  are  in  few  refpc&s  fuperior 
to  themfelvcs.  The  Cheviot  (heep,  indeed,  are  finer  wool- 
led,  but  their  fleeces  are  by  no  means  equal  in  value  to  the 
Hereford  or  the  Spanifh ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  of  a  long- 
ihape,  rather  loofe  texture,  inferior  in  thefe  important  par- 
ticulars to  the  breed  we  are  defcribing  *• 

The  kind  of  (heep  which  I  brought  from  Colchis  or 
Trebifonde,  fome  /ears  ago,  being  from  a  cold  bleak  climate, 
hardy  in  their  nature,  and  covered  with  the  fined  wool  of  the 
long  combing  kind,  afforded  great  expectations  of  an  admira- 
ble intermixture  :  But  in  this  belief  I  found  myfelf  miftaken. 

It  is  extremely  probJjlt,  that  animals,  like  plants,  may  by 
degrees,  be  reconciled  to  climates,  the  mod  diftant  from  their 
natural  pofitions.  And,  as  cherries  were  brought  from  Pon- 
tus,  and  peaches  from  Perfia,  firft  to  Italy,  and  afterwards, 
by  flow  gradations,  to  France  and  England ;  fo,  the  fined 
(heep  of  Spain,  and  the  filken-flccced  breed  of  Angora  or  An- 
cyra,  may  in  time  affimilate  with  the  coldeft  moors  of  Ayr* 
(hire. 

But,  for  the  prefent,  confining  our  fuggeftions  to  fuch  ex* 
periments  as  are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers ;  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  hardiefl  and  moil  a&ive  breed  of  (heep,  pro- 
ducing a  valuable  coat  of  wool,  whether  of  the  carding  or  the 
combing  ftaplc,  would  be  the  mod  eligible  means  of  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  prefent  moorland  race 

With  all  their  difadvantages,  it  is  (till  a  qucftion,  Whether 
the  mod  chofen  kinds  of  Lticefter,  Lincoln,  Tecfwatcr,  or 

Northumberland, 

the  fine-woolled  Spanifh  breed,  which  we  know  was  brought  into  England,  at 
early  periods  of  our  hiftory. 

•  In  October  Uft,  having  occaiion  to  attend  a  (kle  of  feveral  hundred  /beep 
tf  various  kinds  and  countries, '.belonging  to  the  Britiih  Wool  Society,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  baadfomeft  (beep  expofed  wis  a  aootlaad  ram,  bought 
tolas. 
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Northumberland,  on  a  fpecified-furface,  will  produce  an  c« 
qual  profit  ? 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  principles  eftabliflied  on 
this  fubjeft,  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Bakewell,  are  correal ;  and 
that  a  (heep,  whofe  bones  are  fmall,  whofc  ftomach  is  lefs  ca. 
p*cious,  in  proportion  to  his  fize,  and  who  from  habit,  A\(. 
pofition,  or  conditution,  has  an  aptitude  to  fatten  on  a  more 
moderate  proportion  of  food,  is  more  valuable  than  one  of 
oppofite  tendencies.— It  dill  remains  to  be  confidered,  whe. 
ther  a  moorland  black-faced  wether,  weighing  15  lb.  per 
quarter,  befides  a  quantity  of  tallow  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
his  whole  weight,  and  worth  10s,  of  whom  5  or  6  may  b: 
fattened,  to  double  that  value,  on  an  acre  of  land  worth  20s.  is 
not  a  more  profitable  bargain,  than  ithe  bed  Leiccder  wether, 
at  the  ordinary  price  of  30s.  Such  a  flieep,  commonly  weighs 
about  30  lb.  a  quarter,  produces  a  coarfe  fleece,  little 
tallow,  and  bad  mutton.  He  is  accu  domed  to  feed  at  the 
rate  of  3  or  4  upon  an  acre  of  land,  let  at  50s.  or  L.  3.  He 
is  unable  and  unwilling  to  feek  his  food  at  any  didance,  and 
is  pampered  from  lambing-time,  with  hay,  oats,'and  pounded 
oil-cakes,  placed  in  moveable  racks  and  mangers,  under  (heels 
and  penthoufes,  for  his  accommodation.  After  all,  he  docs 
not  yield  more  than  40s.  or  at  the  utmod,  50s.  in  his  fatted 
date.  It  is  alfo  afierted,  that  this  breed  is  fubjeft  to  the  rot, 
and  other  diforders,  which  render  them  unfit  to  be  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  on  the  drong,  wet  paftures  of  Ayrfliire.  The 
pra&ice  in  England  being  to  kill,  about  2  years  old,  all  thofe 
that  arc  not  meant  for  breeding  dock. 

Notwithdanding  thefe  remarks,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  an  eligible  obje&  of  experiment,  to  introduce  the  bed 
breeds  of  thofe  counties.  Various  gentlemen  in  former 
times  had  procured  a  very  large  race  of  long-legged 
(heep  from  Teefwater  and  other  parts.  Thefe,  though  ill- 
ihaped,  and  requiring  great  attention,  yielded  from  12 
to  24  Englifli  pounds  of  wool  per  fleece ;  the  maximum  of 
which  is  probably  as  great  a  quantity,  as  is  produced  at  prefent 

on 
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on  any  (hcep  In  Enghnd.  This  race  blending  with  the  com* 
mon  cliflcs  of  the  country,  fupplicd  the  farmers  with  the  pets, 
or  t;»me  (beep,  which  were  regularly  ho u fed  and  paftured 
with  the  milch  cows.  But  there  was  no  regular  flrock,  orcor.fi* 
durable  number  of  them  to  be  found,  in  any  part  of  Ayrfhirc  •* 

In  the  year  1776,  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  county,  procur- 
ed fix  fcore  of  ewes,  and  the  ufe  of  two  rams,  frorri  Mr  Culley 
in  Northumberland,  who  charged  us  what  (etmed  an  extra- 
vagant price,  and.  fupplied  us  with  an  indifferent  ftock.  The 
neighbouring  gentlemen  in  general  maintained,  that  the  in* 
trcduclion  of  this  breed  would  impair  the  quality  of  Ayrfiiire 
mutton  *,  the  farmers  aflcrtcd,  they  could  not  thrive  on  our 
wet  land  and  rainy  climate;  while  the  mar.ufa&urers  declar- 
ed their  wool  too  coarfe,  to  be  deferving  of  encouragement. 

This  breed,  however,  has  increafed  in  favour  and  in  popu- 
lation. They  yield  in  general  two  lambs  from  every  breeding 
ewe ;  weigh  about  20  Englifli  pounds  per  quartet,  and  fell 
for  2js.  or  30s.  at  two  years  old,  when  fat.  Yitld  Cor  9  lbs* 
of  wool,  worth  icd.  per  Englifli  lb.  And  are  not  only  eafily 
maintained  on  tolerable  land,  but  fo  quiet,  &b  to  remain  with* 
in  the  flighted  fence ;  and  fo  much  cftecmed,  that  farmers 
willingly  pay  10  or  12s  annually!  for  grazing  a  breeding  ewe 
of  this  description.  In  addition  to  this  kind,  I  have  procur- 
ed the  bed  breed  from  Teefwater,  and  a  valuable  (lock  from 
Mr  Bakewell,  be  fides  a  Spanifh  ram,  together  with  fome  Spa* 
rifli  and  Hereford  ewes,  from  the  Britifh  Wool  Society.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  my  obje£l  to  combine,  by  different  croflTes, 
the  beft  properties  of  ihape  and  carcafe,  with  the  greatefl 
hardinefs,  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  as  well  as  the  bed  fleeces  of 
carding  and  of  combing  wool.    For  undoubtedlyi  it  is  the  du- 

I  ty 

•  The  oldTccfwater  breed  is  now  fo  eroded  with  the  Leicefterfhire,  and  o- 
thcr  kindi,  a?  to  have  loft  its  diftinflive  properties.  It  ufed  to  yield  a  larjjer 
fleece  than  any  ftiecp  in  England,  probably  not  even  excepting  the  beft  breed 
of  Lincolnflure.  It  feems  rtrangc,  that,  in  eftimatmg  the  value  of  this  ufe* 
ful  animal,  fuch  exdufive  attention  fliould,  among  the  breeders,  be  new  be- 
flowed  on  carcafe,  to  the  almoft  total  d&egard  of  wool. 
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ty  of  landholders,  not  only  to  promote,  and  to  ditTufe  as  much 
as  pofTtble,  every  fpecies  of  improvement,  but  to  counteract 
the  difgraceful  fpirit  of  illiberal  monopoly,  which  has  hither- 
to confined  the  favourite  breeds  oi  ufeful,  animals,  within  a 
narrow  ran^e. 

This  diflufive  operation,  however,  can  hardly  be  eflc&cd 
without  the  unremitting  endeavours  of  a  number  of  individu. 
als,  in  their  different  diftri£ts.  rriiefe  require  the  aid  and  in- 
tervention  of  public,  and  aflbciated  bodies  of  men,  granting 
due  encouragement  and  rewards  to  thofe  who  dedicate  their 
(kill,  and  labour,  to  the  amelioration  of  (lock,  although  their 
objett  may  have  been  merely  pcrfonal  emolument,  undirect- 
ed by  any  public  principle- 
It  is  obvious,  that  indead  of  one  or  two  fine  ftallions, 
bulls,  or  rams,  in  a  whole  country,  let  out  at  exorbitant  rates, 
every  diftrift,  nay,  every  parifli,  ought  to  be  fupplied  with 
thefe  ufeful  means  of  reproduction  on  the  moil  moderate 
terms.  With  this  objeft,  numerous  focieties  of  landholders 
and  farmers,  ought  to  be  edablifhed.  They  (hould  procure 
the  bed  publications  on  fubjeCts  of  agriculture ;  offering  pre- 
miums for  the  fined  ftallions,  bulls,  and  rams,  produced 
within  the  parifh;  advertifing  annual  ploughing  mntches, 
granting  rewards  to  the  mod  fkilful,  and  purchafing  models, 
or  at  lead  defigns  of  ufeful  implements  of  hufbandry  on  ap* 
proved  principles,  for  the  indruttion  of  all  perfons  connected 
with  mechanic  trades. 

If  thefe  endeavours  were  encouraged,  and  extended  by  the 
freeholders  at  head-courts,  and  other  county  meetings,  fpe- 
cifying  the  objects  to  which,  improvements  ought  in  different 
didri&s  to  be  dire  ft  ed  *,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  permanent  advantage,  to  the  landed  intered,  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Thefe  remarks,  however,  have  a  more  immediate  refer- 
ence  to  the  general  means  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  diffe- 
ring ufeful  knowledge,  and  to  the  inditutions  neccfTary  for 
promoting,  a  regulated  fyftem* of  experiment  and  improve- 
ment. 
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!P*nr,  con:u-A'*J  with  the  vatious  branches  of  rural  economy. 
In  China,  it  is  elleemed  the  promicd  diftincSlion  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  is  the  iirft  cultivator  in  his  own  dominions;, 
aid  it  is  fortunate  for  this  country,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  of  his  Majefty's  government,  arc  grucioufly  be- 
llowed up*  n  an  objeel  to  dLfeiving  of  the  Roy.il  care  *. 

I  2  Oac 

*  Don  Juan  Enrique  c!e  GmcrF,  a  £]  anhh  author,  in  his  Dlfcur&s  Mcrcu- 
Hales,  improving  on  the  fuggcAions  of  Reaumur,  has  urged  the  great  national 
advantages,  that  might  be  clerivc<l  from  eitabli  foments  formed  for  the  puipwft  of 
conducting,  a  connected  fcrics  of  inductions  on  the  kinds,  combinations,  mix* 
lures,  and  hiftory  of  different  ufcful  animals. 

Although  no  public  inltitution,  of  this  defcription  txirts  in  Great  Buta;n„ 
yet  an  individual,  (Mr  John  Hunter)  who,  unfortunately  for  fciencc,  is  ucmr 
no  more,  guided  by  the  impulfc  of  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  mind,  has  ex- 
tended  the  hounds  of  knowledge  in  this  rcfpec*t,  with  a  fuccefsful  energy,  de- 
fcrving  the  sanction  and  encouiagement  of  a  great  nation.  Efpecially,  when 
it  isconfidcred,  that  nothing  but  permanent  ePablilhments,  and  a  prolonged 
courfc  of  well  directed  observations,  can  give  full  ctfect  to  the  object  in  view^ 

Theft;  ideas,  are,  in  a  gnat  mea.'urc  confirmed  by  the  benefits  which  have 
refullcd  from  fimillar  inllitut'ons,  connected  v\ith  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To 
the  Royal  #and  botanical  gardens,  the  public  is  indebted  for  much  important 
information.  On  the  P.cfidcnt  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  the. 
belt  tribute  of  applaufc  and  admiration  has  been  beflowed.  by  all  Europe,  for 
the  fupcrior  exertions  he  has  made,  in  this  extenfive  range.— From  the  labours 
cf  fuJi  ruen,  when  directed  to  objects  of  cultivation,  the  moft  luminous  disco- 
veries, and  ufcful  improvements  may  rationally  be  expected. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  molt  beneficial  introduction  of  plants  and  animals 
from  one  kingdom  to  another,  has  arifen  from  inftitutioas  and  exertions, 
fuch  as  tlicfe  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
theefculent  plants  in  Great  Britain,  which  have  been  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries; mulberries,  and  fi  Ik- worms  from  the  Eait,  to  the  More  a,  and  after- 
wards to  Italy  and  France  ;  cotfee  trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  various  kinds  of  cot- 
ton drubs,  ami  other  valuable  productions,  tianfpianted  from  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  another.  Neither  is  it  neccflary  to  fpecify  the  collections  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  Company  ,in  their  botanical  crtabli(hmcnt,at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope!; 
thofc  of  Mr  de  Vifme,  in  his  celebrated  gardens  at  Lifbon  ;  or  the  very  ia- 
tercfting  experiments  conducted  by  Vr  Anderfon,  under  the  government  of 

Foit  St.  George ;  although  they  probably,  arc  as  conducive  to  tht  objects  \n. 

micftion,  as  aBy  others  on  the  gl#bc. 
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One  faft  is  certain!  that  through  /legllgence  and  iiuttcn* 
tion,  we  lofc  the  benefit  of  many  productions,  which  might 
cafily  be  brought  to  afliiuilatc  with  our  foil  and  climate  *• 

It  is  alfo  proved,  that  a  multitude  of  plants,  which  the  an* 
tients  cultivated,  for  food  and  other  purpofes,  have  totally  dis- 
appeared from  the  regimen  of  modern  nations.  Among  ma- 
ny others,  we  may  mention  ervum,  ocymum,  and  in  parti- 
cular, cytifus,  which  was  held  in  fuch  repute  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  feeding  every  kind  of  (lock  f. 


•  As  inftanees,  we  may  rcnturc  to  fugged  the  luxuriant  grafs,  or  broad, 
leaved  gramen  of  Madagafcar,  called  Fatak,  'and  the  hard/  kind  of  rice, 
which  grows  on  the  hills  of  Cochin-china,  without  any  other  water  than  a:ci- 
dental  (bowers* 

f  It  is  furprifing  that  Cytifus  fnould  have  fallen  into  difufe ;  for,  it  was  not 
only  reckoned  the  mod  profitable,  but  the  harditft  of  plants,  enduring  bad 
foil,  heat,  or  cold,  froft,  or  fnow,  without  detriment. 

From  Pliny's  account,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  the 
Cyclade  iflands,  and  not  to  have  been  very  common  in  Italy ;  but  fo  produc- 
tive, that  the  value  of  2000  feftertiz  or  L.  64  was  frequently  raifed  upon  a 
jugerutn,  which  was  little  more  than  half  a  Scotch  acre. 

It  may  cither"  fays  Pliny,  be  cad  into  the  ground  with  barley,  or  be  fown  ia 
fpring  like  leeks,  or  its  (hoots  may  be  planted  out  before  winter,  about  a  cu- 
bit in  length,  in  furrows,  one  foot  afunder.  ("  Plants  cubitales  feruntur 
"  fcrobepedali.,,) 

It  comes  to  perfection  in  three  years,  and  begin!  to  be  cropped  at  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  when  it  ceafes  to  flower ;  affording  green  feeding  8  months  in  the 
year,  and  afterwards  may  be  ufed  dry.— It  is  hoary  in  appearance,  and  is  a 
tomb,  with  a  narrow  trefoil  leaf.  Columella,  after  defcribing  its  many  valua- 
ble qualities,  for  producing  milk,  fattening  cattle,  healing  their  complaints, 
and  affording  green  forage  8  months  in  the  year,  adds.  "  Pretcrca,  in  quolibet 
**  ag™!  quamvis  macerrimo,  celeriter  comprehendit ;  omnem  injuriam  fine  no» 
M  xa,  patitur.*'    Col.  lib.  5.  cap.  12. 

It  feems,  however,  like  the  Lote  tree,  or  Lotometra  and  Nymphea  frutei 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  other  valuable  plants,  to  be  entirely  loft  in  modern  prac- 
tice. 

The  Romans  were  alto  In  the  ufe  of  feeding  their  cattle  on  nuA,  a* 
corns,  lupines,  leaves  of  oak,  aih,  elm,  beech,  and  poplar. 
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We  now  proceed,  to  the  concluding  article  of  this  difcuf- 
fion ;  to  the  (late  and  condition  of  thofe  clafles,  affe&ed  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  country,  in  the  different  relations,  which  the 
natural  order  of  things  eftablilhes,  between  proprietors,  oc- 
cupiers, and  labourers,  with  thofe  who  confume  the  produce 
of  the  foil. 

In  all  tranfa£Uons,  between  the  landholders  and  tenants, 
there  is  a  double  and  counteracting  influence.  The  relation 
which  they  have,  as  proprietor  and  occupier  of  the  fame 
ground,  unites  them  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of'intereft,  againft 
the  confumer,  from  whom  it  is  their  mutual  objeft  to  extort 
the  higheft  price,  for  every  article  of  produce.  They  are  ge- 
nerally not  lefs  accordant  againft  thofe  dangerous  innovators, 
who,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  undeferved  profperity,  are  apt  to 
fpring  forth  among  the  mercantile  and  manufa&uring  clafles  \ 
—maintaining  do&rines  fubverfive  of  the  eftablifhed  orders  of 
fociety ;— menacing  the  country  with  defperate  Agrarian  fyf- 
terns,  tending  to  deflroy  the  facred  rights  of  property,  and  c- 
vcry  fpecics  of  fecurity, — and  under  falfe  pretexts  of  equal 
diftribution,  founding  the  tocfin  of  anarchy  and  confulion. 

It  mud  be  confefled,  however,  that  tJiis  obfervation  con- 
cerning the  conftitutional  fentiments,  of  the  farming  intereft, 
is  liable  to  great  exceptions.  In  the  vicinity  of  fome  towns, 
where  the  notions  of  manufacturers  predominate,  the  farmers 
have  been  fo  far  perverted,  as  to  form  aflbciations,  binding 
themfelves  under  fevere  penalties,  never  to  offer  any  mark  of 
civility,  to  any  pcrfon  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  The 
confequences  arc,  that  they  become  booriih  and  brutal  to  c- 
very  individual  of  the  human  fpecies,  ahd  favage  to  the  brute 
creation.  Thefe  outrageous  manners  are  considerably  increafed, 
by  the  harfhnefs  and  auflerity,  which  cha^&erife  different 
fe£Uries,  who  abound  in  this  county. 

Whenever  this  degrading  tendency  prevails,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  perfons,  connected  with  property  in  land,  to  form 
counter*aiTociations,  binding  themfelves  never  to  grant  leafcs 
to  perfons  of  fuch  a  defcription ;  and,  at  all  events,  till  this 
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mainly  iubfides,  to  grant  no  kafes,  but  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  tenants  at  will. 

In  all  engagements,  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenants, 
touching  land, their  intereils,to  a  certain  degree, are  diicerdanr. 
It  U  naturally  the  proprietor's  ohjelt,  to  gain  as  much  rent, 
-and  to  lay  out  as  little  money  on  the  farm  as  pcflible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tenant  has  a  direct  intercft,  in  throwing 
the  whole  burden  of  improvement  upon  the  landlord  -%  and 
in  giving  the  fmalleft  po'.lible  return. 

It  is  bufides  the  conitant  objeft  of  the  landlord,  to  prevent 
J^om  being  over* cropped,  neglcfted,  or  exhaufled  j 
^l  of  every  leafe,  the  tenant  has  the  (IrongeiV 
le  land  as  much  as  it  can  bear.     He  does 
■diate  profit,  but  in  order  to  render  the 
consequently,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
s. 

:s  an  opinion,  entertained  by  feme 
principle  laid  down  by  Dr  Smith, 
not  to  interfere,  by  its  regulation* 
Concerns  of  individuals,  applies  to  the 
tenants  and  proprietors.  The  landlord 
i,  and  negle&s  to  infert  judicious  cot  cnants 
<fTfind  his  land exhauftcd, and  h'ueftate  impaired; 
\vn:ic  thofe  who  fancy  that  the  fkill  and  information  arifing 
from  the  habits  of  ordinary  faimcrs,  render  them  either  fafc 
to  be  entrufted  with  unlimited  powers  of  management,  or 
likely  to  invent  new  modes  of  operation,  are  contradi&ed  by 
the  fact.  For,  in  this  country,  improvements  have  in  general 
been  efiablifhed,  not  by  the  fanners,  who  can  ill  afford  fuch 
.peculations ;  but,  as  they  ought  to  be,  at  the  expence  and 
hazard  of  the  landholder. 

On  this  principle,  farmers  flioulJ  not  only  be  rcflr-incd 
from  over* ploughing  and  mifmanagement,  but  the  courfe  and 
rotation  Ihould  be  fpecificd ;  engaging  them  by  covenant,  to 
fow  graft  feeds,  to  drill  beans,  to  fallow  for  turnips,  vetches, 
kail,  or  colewort,  rape,  and  cabbages ;  to  hurdle  iheep  on  light 
land,  to  conftruft  ftraw-yards,  feed  with  oil- cakes,  and  ereft 
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fneds  or  hovels  for  their  out  lying  flock ;  above  all,  never  to 
have  more  than  one,  or  at  the  utmoft  two  fucceeding  crops  of 
corn  on  the  fame  field,  without  an  intervening  green  crop,  or 
fallow ;  and  enforcing  thefe  regulations,  by  a  fpecified  incrcafe 
of  rent,  in  cafe  of  non-peiformancc.— Adding,  too,  fuch  al- 
terations and  amendments,  as  the  progreflive  improvements  of 
the  country  may  from  time  to  time  fuggefU 

In  order  as  much  as  poflible,  to  preferve  that  cordiality, 
which  ought  ever  to  fubfifl.  bef ween  a  landlord  and  his  te- 
nants, there  fhould  undoubtedly  be  fome  admitted  principle, 
on  which  their  agreements  are  concluded.^Jj^ji^ounty,  it 
is  thought,  that  the  whole  produce 
ded  into  three  parts.  Of 
propriated  for  rent,  another  fy 
and  the  remainder  for  the  pr^ 
and  his  family.  Great  ineqi^ 
this  proportion.  For  the  tei 
have  but  the  means  of  ba 
calculation,  the  extenfive  r 
adequate  flock  and  managemO 
The  example  of  Ireland,  fur 
or  middlemen,  prevail,  docs  not  e! 
tivation.     On   the  contrary,  if  initio 

where  improvements  have  originated  witlTgicai.'  i«?rmers,  it 
*  will  be  dill  more  eafy,  to  exhibit  cafes,  where  whole  counties 
have  been  depopulated,  by  fuch  a  praftice. 

Perhaps  the  wife  ft  fyftem  which  human  undcrflanding  can 
devifc,  after  a  complete  divifion  and  appropriation  ot  commons, 
a;ul  intermingled  rights,  will  be,  to  let  every  man  rent  or  pur- 
chafe,  according  to  his  means.  Thus  a  distribution  of  proper- 
ty the  moft  varied,  from  the  petty  tenant,  and  the  fmalleft  feu- 
holder  or  copyholder,  to  the  mod  extenfive  renter,  and  the 
richeft  lord,  will  take  place  -,  as  is  the  fatt  in  Ayr/hire. 

The  farmers  in  this  county,  are  a  fagacious  and  obfervtng 
race  of  men  *,  and  though  wifely  unwilling  to  adopt,  on  light 
furmifes,  every  plan  that  projectors  may  fuggeft,  yerf  there 

are 
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malady  fubfides,  to  grant  no  kafcs,  but  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  tenants  at  will. 

In  all  engagements,  between  the  landlord  and  his  teiuntsf 
touching  land,  their  intereils,toa  certain  degree, are  diiccrdanr. 
It  is  naturally  the  proprietor's  ohjeft,  to  gain  as  mucli  rent, 
and  to  lay  out  as  little  money  on  the  farm  as  pcflibie.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tenant  has  a  direct  intereft,  in  throwing 
the  whole  burden  of  improvement  upon  the  landlord  -,  and 
in  giving  the  fmalleft  polfible  return. 

It  is  bjfides  the  conllant  objeft  of  the  landlord,  to  prevent 
the  land  from  being  over-cropped,  neglected,  or  exhauded  j 
while,  at  the  end  of  every  leafe,  the  tenant  has  the  itrongcit 
temptation  to  crop  the  land  as  much  as  it  can  bear.  He  docs 
this,  net  only  for  immediate  profit,  but  in  order  to  render  the 
farm  lefs  valuable,  and  confequcmly,  to  obtain  a  renewal  0/ 
his  leafe  on  cheaper  terms. 

This  fuffititn»Iy  refutes  an  opinion,  entertained  by  feme 
enlightened  men,  that  a  principle  laid  down  by  Dr  Small, 
that  Government  ought  not  to  interfere,  by  its  regulations 
and  reftriftions,  in  the  concerns  of  individuals,  applies  to  the 
transitions  between  tenants  and  proprietors.  The  landlord 
who  aits  on  this  idea,  and  neglects  to  infert  judicious  co\  cnants 
in  hisleafcs,  will  find  his  land  exhausted,  and  h'ueftate  impaired; 
while  thofe  who  fancy  that  the  flvill  and  information  arifuig 
from  the  habits  of  ordinary  faimcrs,  render  them  either  fafe 
to  be  entrufted  with  unlimited  powers  of  management,  or 
likely  to  invent  new  modes  of  operation,  are  contradicted  by 
the  fact.  For,  in  this  country,  improvements  have  in  general 
been  eOabliihed,  not  by  the  farmers,  who  can  ill  afford  fuch 
ipeculations ;  but,  as  they  ought  to  be,  at  the  expence  and 
hazard  of  the  landholder. 

On  this  principle,  farmers  fliould  not  only  be  reftraincd 
from  over* ploughing  and  mifmanagement,  but  the  courfe  and 
rotation  ihould  be  fpecificd ;  engaging  them  by  covenant,  to 
fow  graft  feeds,  to  drill  beans,  to  fallow  for  turnips,  vetches, 
kail,  or  colcwort,  rape,  and  cabbages ;  to  hurdle  fheep  on  light 
land,  to  conftruft  ftraw-yards,  feed  with  oil-cakes,  and  ereft 
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flieds  or  hovels  for  their  out  lying  flock ;  above  all,  never  to 
have  more  than  one,  or  at  the  utmoft  two  fucceeding  crops  of 
corn  on  the  fame  field,  without  an  intervening  green  crop,  or 
fallow ;  and  enforcing  thefe  regulations,  by  a  fpecified  increafe 
of  rent,  in  cafe  of  non-performance.— Adding,  too,  fuch  al- 
terations and  amendments,  as  the  progreflive  improvements  of 
the  country  may  from  time  to  time  fuggeft. 

In  order  as  much  as  poflible,  to  preferve  that  cordiality, 
which  ought  ever  to  fubfifl.  bef  ween  a  landlord  and  his  te- 
nants, there  fhould  undoubtedly  be  fome  admitted  principle, 
on  which  their  agreements  arc  concluded.  In  this  county,  it 
is  thought,  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  (hould  be  divi- 
ded into  three  parts.  Of  thefe  that  one  third  (hould  be  ap- 
propriated for  rent,  another  for  the  expence  of  management, 
and  the  remainder  for  the  profit  and  fubfiftence  of  the  tenant 
and  his  family.  Great  inequality  mutt  unavoidably  atife,  from 
this  proportion.  For  the  tenant,  occupying  only  40  acres,  will 
have  but  the  means  of  bare  fubfiftence ;  while,,  on  the  fame 
calculation,  the  cxtenfive  renter  of  500  or  1000  acres,  with 
adequate  flock  and  management,  may  acquire  a  fortune. 

The  example  of  Ireland,  however,  where  powerful  renters, 
or  middlemen,  prevail,  docs  not  encourage  fuch  a  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. On  the  contrary,  if  inftances  may  be  adduced, 
where  improvements  have  originated  with  great  farmers,  it 
will  be  flill  more  eafy,  to  exhibit  cafes,  where  whole  counties 
havebeen  depopulated,  by  fuch  a  pra&ice. 

Perhaps  the  wifeft  fyftem  which  human  underflanding  can 
vkvife,  after  a  complete  divifion  and  appropriation  ot  commons, 
and  intermingled  rights,  will  be,  to  let  every  man  rent  or  pur- 
chafe,  according  to  his  means.  Thus  a  distribution  of  proper- 
ty the  mod  varied,  from  the  petty  tenant,  and  the  (mailed  feu- 
holder  or  copyholder,  to  the  mod  extenfive  renter,  and  the 
richeft  lord,  will  take  place ;  as  is  the  faft  in  Ayrflure. 

The  farmers  in  this  county,  are  a  fagacious  and  obferving     1 
race  of  men  ;  and  though  wifely  unwilling  to  adopt,  on  light 
iurmifes,  every  plan  that  projectors  may  fuggeft,  ycrf  there. 
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are  few  inftances  of  their  long  refilling  to  imitate  fuch  modes " 
and  praftices  as  experience  teaches,  are  adapted  to  the  country 
where  they  rciule. 

The  labouring  clafs  of  men  in  this  county,  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  hedging,  ditching,  mowing,  threfhing,  reaping, 
and  other  country  woik,  are  paid  from  I2d  to  141I  per  day. 
They  ufually  endeavour  to  have  a  fmall  hcufe  and  garJen, 
which  colls  them  20,  30,  or  40  (hillings,  annually,  befides  a 
cow's  grafs,   and  fufficient  ground  for  their  potatoes 

The  habit  of  working  by  the  job  or  piece  is  generally  eftabliih. 
ed,  for  every  kind  of  labour.  Hedges  and  ditches  are  made  from 
lod  or  is  per  fail  of  fix  yards.  Grain  is  threflicd  from  icd 
to  is  per  quarter  ;  corn  reaped  and  (hocked  for  $  or  6  (hil- 
lings per  acre  j  hay  mowed  for  half  a  crown.  Farm  fervants 
receive  L.  5  wages  for  the  half-year  ;  and,  if  not  fed  in  the 
family,  are  allowed  2  pecks  of  oat  meal  and  fixpence  week- 
ly for  their  maintainancc.  Women  fervants,  for  country 
work,  L.  4  or  L.j  yearly. 

Mafon's  work  is  generally  done  by  contract  with  the 
builder.  Journeymen  mafons  receive  2od.  or  2$.  of  daily 
wages,  and  carpenters  are  not  lefs  expenfive.  The  price  of 
building  a  rood  of  rubble  work,  two  feet  thick,  and  ail  mate- 
rials furnilhed,  from  25s.  to  30s.  In  confequence  of  the  nu- 
merous (lone  quarries,  bricks  are  little  ufed  in  the  county, 
and  houfes  arc  fcldom  roofed  with  tile,  which  arc  neither  fo 
handfome  as  (late,  nor  fo  warm  and  comfortable  as  thatch  *% 
Great  quantities  of  oats  and  oatmeal  are  conftantly  fold  to 
Paifley,  Glafgow,  and  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Renfrew- 
.    (hire  and  Lanarkfliire,  and  the  quantities  of  grain  and  meal 

which 

'  *  Little  attention  u  be  flowed  on  the  art  of  making  be  icks.  If  the  clay  be 
not  properly  prepared,  or  if  it  be  mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  they  will  cer- 
tainly crumble  and  decay.  The  Romans  made  .heir  bricks  extremely  thin, 
and  horned  them  till  they  Yitrificd.  Many  aqueducts  and  other  public 
buildings  built  of  fuch  materials,  remain  at  this  day,  in  perfect  prefer? atioo,  ia 
different  parU  of  Italy. 
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,hich  h*ve  been  imported  into  the  county  from  Ireland,  du. 
ing  the  laft  ten  years,  are  exprefied  in  a  note  at  the  bottom 
f  this  page*'    The  con fi ant  object  of  the  landed  intercfthas 
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lCCOMPTS  of  Grain  and  Oatmeal,  imported  into  Ayr,  for  10 
years  preceding  the  loth  0&.  17931  diftinguiihing  each 
year. 


Periods. 


torn  10th  Oft.  1783  to  lothOa.  1784 


1784 

1785 
1786 

1787 
17H8 
1789 
1790 
1791 
179a 


1785 
1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

179* 

1792 

»793 


Totals. 


Barley. 


*"• 


20 


1150 


2«4i 


434y 


Oats. 


^r#. 


40 
628 

212 


8l 


961 


Oatmeal 


**rt. 


990 


561 


*S$i 


Pcafc. 


a£r/. 


IO 


ro 


Wheat. 


'r». 


aj6i 


608 ; 
433 


I 


841 


2160  I 


Cuftom-boufe,  Nov,  1793. 

iCCOMPTS  of  Grain  and  Oat-meal  imported  into  Irvine  and 
Saltcoafts,  for  ten  years  preceding  10th  0€t.  1793. 


■ 

1 

" 

< 

Oat  meal 

0*t$. 

Bailey. 

Bear. 

Wheat. 

£#7. 

©r/. 

^r/. 

**• 

£r». 

rom  10th  Oft. 

178310  10th  Oft. 

1784 

75 

I36l 

1784 

1785 

1112 

534°t 

\ 

1785 

1786 

818 

17S6 

1787 

6lO 

1069 1 

*33S 

1787 

1788 

Il8 

2222 

»374i 

1788 

1789 

«39t 

1789 

1790 

724 

1790 

1791 

*7 

3838J 

«37i 

1791 

1792 

*s°il 

1792 

1793  1 

i 

• 

1 

tf .  B.  In  1 793, 48  quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  exported. 

No  other  grain  has  been  exported  in  the  above  period. 
\  great  quantity  of  grain  has  been  brought  from  Galloway  of  Britifli  growth,  and 

fomc  has  been  brought  from  Greenock,  which  was  imported  in  that  period. 
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hcen  (o  raife  and  centime  the  price  of  grain  abo\e  Its  nniaral 
'evd;  at  Icaft,  to  prevent  the  competition  of  foreign  ri. 
\ih.  For  this  purptfe,  applications  have  been  mr.de  fuccefc. 
fully  to  Parliament  by  this  ami  other  counties,  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  grain,  unlcfs  when  the  prices  exceed  the  rates 
ex  pre  (Ted  in  the  laft  corn  bill. 

Without  entering  inro  any  difquifition,  concerning  thelcrt* 
agitated  queftions  of  limited  or  unreftrained  circulation  uf 
grain,  we  may  faftly  avtr,  th;\t  countries  have  uniformly  prof. 
pcred,  in  proportion  to  the  iecurity  and  facility  with  which  the 
means  of fubfiftence  have  been  bought  and  fold.  The  removal 
of  all  rcftriftions  of  this  nature,  under  Henry  the  IV.  during  the 
adminiftration  of  Sully,  firft  recovered  France  from  the  did 
afters  of  the  league.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reftraints  im- 
pofed  on  the  free  fale  of  corn,  under  Colbert,  tended  as  much. 
to  impovcrifh  that  kingdom,  as  all  the  extravagance  of  Louis 
:  the  XIV. 

Wiih  refpccl  to  Ayrfl.irc,  the  continual  ju^ling  which 
takes  place  in  finking  the  fiars,  in  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  ports  (hall  be  open  or  ihut,  involves  the  ccuntry  in  a 
multitude  of  inconveniencics.  Frc  quently,  before  the  price 
of  grain  exceeds  the  rate  at  which  the  L<j;ifliture  admits  of 
importation,  merchants  fo»e(«e;ng  an  approaching  rife  snd 
fcarcity  of  corn,  would  bring  faJiciunt  quantities  to  fitisfy  the 
demand,  but  find  themfelves  retrained,  by  the  apprcheniion, 
that  when  their  veflcls  arrive,  the  ports  may  be  (hut,  ami  their 
labour  loft.  Thus  the  prices  rife,  and  the  poor  are  didreflVd.  A- 
jy.in,  theportsby  thefc  means  being  opened,  the  merchants  foe 
the  opportunity,  and  dreading  the  quick  fhutting  of  the  pons, 
bring  fuch  a  fudden  influx  of  foreign  corn,  as  deftroys  the  na- 
tural balance  of  the  market,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  farmer. 
But  when  free  export  and  import  is  allowed,  thefe  embark 
ments  do  not  occur.  The  exorbitant  demands  of  the  land- 
holder and  farmer  arc  reftrained  by  the  forefight  of  the  mer- 
chant, who,  in  his  turn,  is  checked  from  overftocking  the  mar- 
kct,  by  the  certain  lofs  which  would  attend  that  mcafure* 


* 


I. 

I 
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In  addition  to  the  unclogged  importation  of  com,  nothing 
could  be  more  conducive,  to  the  "accommodation  of  farmers, 
and  intereft  of  the  labouring  clafles  in  this  county,  than  the 
cfhblifliment  of  public  granaries  or  magazines,  in  fomc  central 
phce  upon  the  coaft,  where  corn  might  be  regularly  bought 
and  fold  at  the  current  prices.  The  profit  to  the  undertakers, 
would  confift  in  their  being  able  to  take  advantage,  of  the  fall 
or  rife  in  the  markets.  The  farmer  would,  at  ail  times,  be  fure 
tf  converting  his  produce  into  cafh  when  requifite,  without 
the  delay  and  trouble  of  milling  his  corn,  and  driving  upon 
chance  to  fluftuating  markets,  while  the  public  would  be  more 
regularly  fupplied,  by  the  precifion  with  which  fuch  an  efta- 
blilhment  would  enable  corn  merchants  and  others  to  correft 
the  fcarcity  in  any  particular  diftritt,  by  a  quick  fupply  adapt- 
ed to  the  demand. 

But  a  flrong  objection  to  fuch  an  undertaking  arifes  from 
t!:e  prejudice  entertained  in  this,  and  I  believe  in  all  other 
countries,  again  ft  cvvry  fpecics  of  dealers  and  traffickers  in 
grain.  In  all  times  and  countries,  undir  the  denomination  of 
meal-mongers,  fcrcflallers,  monopolifcrs  and  other  fimil.tr 
terms,  have  they  been  the  objefts  of  [public  execration. 
There  is  probably  no  point  of  political  economy  more  clear  to 
philofophic  and  enlightened  minds  than  the  advantages  which 
the  public  derive  from  that  ufeful  clafs  of  men.  Their  la- 
bours unavoidably  tend  to  prevent  the  extravagant  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  grain,  no  lefs  diftrefsful  to  the  tenantry 
than  ruinous  to  the  poor.  Yet  fo  deeply  rooted  is  this  preju- 
dice among  the  lower  clafles  in  every  community,  that  it 
would  be  unrcalbnable  to  fuppofe  the  Ayrfhire  populace  ex- 
empted from  iiu  error,  which  at  various  times  has  occafioned 
dearth  and  famine  in  every  age  and  country. 

The  operation  which  trade  and  manufactures  have  had  on 
cultivation  in  this  county,  is  well  deferving  the  attention  of 
your  Board.    The  harbours  of  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Saltcoats  *, 

K  2  were 

*  Thofc  ports  have  only  from  9  to  12  feet  water  at  fpring  tides. 
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were  too  defective,  to  admit  of  trade,  fufficient  to  produce  a  <i;. 
reft  influence  on  the  character  of  Ayrlhire  hufbandry;  and 
there  was  no  manufacture  in  the  county,  except  of  wretched 
articles  for  home  confumption  *.  But  the  powerful  energies 
of  Glafgow,  Faiflcy,  Greenock  and  Port  Glafgow  f  operated 
an  injlauratio  magtia^  in  this  refpeft. 

The  opulence  of  Glalgow  firft  arofe  from  its  trade  into, 
hacco,  fugar  and  other  goods,  the  produce  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  Thefe  gave  rife  to  agree:  demand  for  articles 
manufactured  in  this  country,  with  which  the  cargoes  im. 
ported  from  the  colonies  were  chiefly  purchafed.  Thus  the 
foreign  trade  of  Glafgow  called  forth  a  multitude  of  marni* 
factures,  which  overfprcad  Renfrewfiiire  and  patt  of  Ayr* 
/hire. 

When  the  feparation  of  America  from  England  put  an  end 
to  the  great  profits  arifmg  from  the  tobacco  trade,  of  which 
about  50,000  hogiheads,  being  one  half  of  the  total  quantity 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  had  centered  in 
Greenock  and  Port-Glafgow  %  ;  the  merchants  withdrew  from 
a  concern  no  longer  profitable,  and  the  habits  of  manufac- 
ture formerly  eftablifhed  in  the  country,  enabled  them  to  ap. 
p!y  their  capitals  to  the  various  branches  of  iron,  glafs,  inkle, 
linen,  woollen,  gauze,  and  particularly  of  cotton,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  they  have  extended  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

About  40  years  ago  the  town  of  Paifley  was  a  fmall  weav. 
ing  place,  containing  about  4000  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed 
in  working  goods  for  the  Glafgow  merchants  and  the  Ame- 
rican market*  A  gentleman  of  great  merit  and  ingenuity  in 
that  place,  defirous  of  introducing  the  manufacture  of  gauze 
from  Spitalfields,  commiflioned  a  few  pounds  of  fillc  thread, 

proper 

♦  The  0mm  Ami  carpet  manufactures  of  Kilmarnock  only  ciccpted. 
f  Thefe  towns,  are  la  the  counties,  immediately  adjacent  to  Ayrflurc. 

I  Theft  arc  the  harbours  of  Glafgow,  28  or  ao  miles  diiiant  from  that 
city. 
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proper  for  the  purpofc,  from  London,  After  various  eoutu 
reractfons,  to  which  all  new  trials  or  inventions  .are  cxpofedf 
be  completely  cftabli/hed  the  (ilk  gauze  manufactory  in  that 
town,  where  it  lias  flourished  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  there 
are  now  about  25,000  people  in  the  place.  In  a  fimilar  man- 
ner, the  manufacture  of  checks  and  ofnaburghs  was  intro- 
duced into  Glafgow,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  2 
weaver  who  had  ferved  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  as  a  private 
foldier,  during  King  William's  wars,  and  on  his  return  brought 
home  the  mode  of  working  thofe  valuable  cloths,  which  he 
praflifed  with  great  fuccefs,  till  they  became  a  ftaple  article  of 
Glafgow  manufacture  #. 

Originally,  the  patterns  and  defigns  of  all  fancy-works, 
modes,  and  faflnons,  were  compofed  at  Paris,  and  iflucd  out 
with  an  abfolute  authority  all  over  Europe.  But  the  Paifley 
manufacturers  eftablifhed  draughtfmen  of  their  own,  by  whom 
their  defigns  were  compofed ;  and  the  patterns,  when  eiecutecf, 
were  fent  to  London  and  Paris  for  approbation*  By  thefe 
means,  the  inventive  principle  of  modes  and  faftuons,  at  lead 
in  refpcCt  of  gauze,  was  transferred  from  Paris  to  Paifley» 

The  increafing  demand  for  thefe  articles  induced  the  mcr- 
chants  to  extend  their  bufinefs  *,  and  filk  looms  were  employ* 
ed  in  every  village  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  Ayr* 
{hire. 

The  linen  manufactory  had  always  exifted  fo  far  in  this 
county,  that  every  family  raifed  flax  fuiEcient  for  their  own 
confumption  ;  and  the  women  were  all  habituated  to  fpin  flax 
upon  a  fmall  wheel,  and  to  bleach  and  prepare  the  yarn,  fo 
made,  for  weaving. 

The  linen  cloth  thus  manufactured,  was  in  general  of  an  in- 
ferior quality ;  and  a  fpinner  could  hardly  earn  more,  with 
gTcat  afliduity,  than  4d.  a-day  *•  A  number  of^fmall  bleach* 
fields  were  e(tabli(hed  throughout  the  country  ;  but,  indead 
of  rivaling  the  linen  manufacture  of  Perthlhire,  or  in  the 

north 


See  Urc's  Hiftory  of  Kilbride. 
'  Suppofiog  her  to  fpin  1%  cuts,  or  one  htfp,  per  day. 
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north  of  Ireland,  it  was  vlfjbly  on  the  decline  in  every  part 
of  Avid. ire**. 

The  women,  in  all  the  labourers  and  farmers  houfes,  were 
likewife  in  the  habit  of  fpinning,  on  very  large  wheels,  the 
coarfc  country  wool.  They  could  not  gain  more  by  this  kind 
of  fpinning  than  4d.  per  day,  and  the  work  is  more  fevcre 
dun  the  fpinning  of  flax ;  as,  in  order  to  twift  the  woollen 
thread,  they  run  out  the  rolls  of  carded  wool  to  a  great  diilance 
from  the  wheel,  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  20  or  30  miles 
in  the  courfc  of  a  day's  workf . 

An 

•  Flux  has  in  all  ages  been  reckoned,  as  well  as  oats,  a  robbing  crop.  Virgil 
fays, 

••  Uiit  enim,  lint,  campum  fcgrs, 

M  Uritavcnx.  Vir.  Gcor.  lib.  r. 

Columella  confirms  this  aiTcrtion. 

In  Ayilhirr,  about  7  peck:. of  ll.ixlVc J  are  ufually  Town  upon  .1  Scotth  aar, 
an  J,  when  the  land  is  well  pulvciizcd,  and  duly  weeded,  produces,  at  211 
average,  20  Hone  of  24ID.  En^iilh  weight,  worth  about  12?.  per  ftonc,  fU 
per  pounJ,  or  I«.  12  per  acre.— 2d.  per  lb.  is  prid  for  fcutching;  H.  for 
heckling  or  hatchclin*;  ;  and  «hcn  the  flax  fpins  into  48  cuts,  per  lb.  it  will 
coft  1 6 J.  for  fpinning.  1  cut,  is  equal  to  5  fcore  threads,  or  turns  of  the 
reel ;—  2  cuts,  make  one  hear  ;— 12  cuts,  oue  hank,  hafp,  or  flip ; — 4  hanks, 
or  48  cuts,  one  fpindlc. 

Flax  worth  is.  per  lb.  ufually  fpins  from  36  to  48  cuts  per  pound.  TV, 
or  hards,  are  fold  as  low  as  jd.— Flax  capable  of  fpinning  to  7  fpindles  per 
lb.  is  worth  7s.  Linen  cloth  for  home  confumption,  worked  io  whit 
is  called  a  1400  reed,  cofls  about  "d.  per  yard  for  weaving,  and  is  uorth  2«. 
and  4d.  or  half  a  crown  per  yard.  flax  in  this  country,  frc.ii  fotnc 
caufe  or  other,  fecms  to  be  by  many  degrees  lefs  vigorous  and  luxKriint, 
than  that  round  BruiTcls,  Cam  bray,  and  Valenciennes,  from  whence  the  fine 
lace,  and  cambrics  are  manufactured.  It  has  however,  generally  been  fup- 
pofed  that  the  B  ruffe  Is  and  Valenciennes  laces,  were  made  from  flax  of  the 
fmallcfl  item  and  moil  (lender  texture. 

J  Wool  cofts,  for  warning,  tcazing,  carding,  fpinning,  and  greafe,  si* 
and  6d.  per  fpindlc.  When  worked  into  blankets,  they  arc  worth  is.  per 
yard,  and  coil  about  ajd.  for  weaving. 

Horac-raadc  woollen  doth,  3  quarters  wide,  for  labouring  people,  about  j*. 
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An  attempt,  on  a  fmali  fcalc,  has  lately  been  fuccefsful  at 
Maybolc,  in  the  centre  of  Carrick  ;— to  card,  twill,  and  rove 
woolen  yarn  by  machinery,  on  principles  fimilnr  to  thofe  appli- 
ed in  the  cotton  manufacture.  And  no  place  can  be  better  a- 
ilapted  for  a  bufinefs  of  this  defcription.— Indeed,  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  of  every  kind,  within  thefe  few  years,  and 
the  application  of  the  inventive  faculties  of  men,  in  this  coun- 
ty, have  operated  on  every  objeft,  connected  with  manufacture 
and  with  agriculture. 

Other  manufactures  '  :.vc  been  attempted  at  Cumnock,  and 
fomc  other  villages,  c  .venient  for  procuring  quantities  of 
moorland  wool.  13ut  Kilmarnock  was  the  only  place,  where 
manufactures  in  the  woollen  branch  were  fully  eftabliihed  ; 
and  there,  the  bufinefs  being  chiefly  confined  to  carpets,  litp 
tic  progrefs  was  made  in  the  weaving  of  cloth. 

Iiy  far  the  mo't  rapid  influence,  however,  on  the  condition 
of  tin*  country  lias  been  produced  by  the  cotton  manufactory. 
'J he  manufacturer*  of  Glafgow  and  Pailley  tutercd  very 
largely  into  this  branch,  as  foon  as  the  invention  of  Ark- 
wri^ht's  machinery  was  made  public.  After  engaging  every 
eligible  fituation  in  their  own  vicinity,  they  direCted  their  at- 
tentions towards  Ayrfhire.  Cotton  mills,  on  a  great  fcale, 
were  treCLd  on  the  borders  of  the  county,  near  Lochenoch, 
and  Caillo  Semple,  and  at  Cat  trine  near  Machlin,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  cf  Coil.  Large  houfes,  almoft  in  every  village,  were 
filled  with  fpinuing-jcnniesj  and  moved  by  horfes,  where  wa- 
ter could  not  be  procured.  The  price  of  labour  rofc  in  eve- 
ry quarter,  and  the  demand  for  cotton  workers  was  fo  great, 
that  farmers  could  hardly  engage  men  or  women- fcrvantsr  to 
remain  at  country  work  *• 

The 

p*r  yard  when  die  fled.  Such  cloth  dyed  blue,  cods  for  wearing,  dying,  dref- 
iing,  about  rod.  per  yard.— The  coarfeft  part  of  the  wool  is  made  into  car- 
pen,  worth  31.  per  yard. 

A  good  worker,  in  one  of  thefe  cotton  houfes,  could  earn  from  as.  to  $s. 
daily;  women  from  i   to  a   (hillings  daily;  and  children  from   (s.  6d.  tQ  js. 

vifrV  It. 
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The  greatefl  part  of  the  cotton,  worked  in  this  manner,  was 
furnifned  to  the  manufacturers,  by  the  Glafgow  merchants 
who  took  them  bound  to  return  the  thread  at  certain  rates 
according  to  its  quality  and  finenefs.  This  circumftance 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  cftimate  the  annual  amount 
of  cotton  thread  prepared  within  the  county :  But,  it  is  un. 
derftood,  that  feveral  thoufand  people  were  employed  in  this 
branch,  notw:th(landing  the  recency  of  its  eftablifhment. 

The  operation  of  the  manufacturing  fpirit,  ifluing  from 
Glafgow,  as  its  central  point,  diverged  over  this  county,  in  c 
very  poflible  direction,  and  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
branches  already  mentioned.  A  number  of  workers  in  tarn* 
bour  and  figured  works  on  gauzes,  filks,  and  muflins,  cfta. 
blifhed  little  factories  at  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  in  other  places, 
where  they  employed  feveral  hundred  girls  and  children. 

A  great  company  from  Glafgow  cftablifhed  two  blaft  far- 
naccs  at  Muirkirk,  on  the  eflatc  of  the  Hon.  Admiral  Keith 
Stewart,  in  the  moor-land  parts  of  Ayrfhire  *,  with  a  view  of 
making  pig  and  bar  iron  on  an  extenfive  fcale  ;  and  they  al- 
ready employ  many  hundred  workmen,  to  the  great  advan- 
tagc  of  that  bleak  uncultivated  country.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  parts  of  Great  Britain  fo  well  adapted  to  the  iron  manu- 
facture as  Ayrfhire a,  having  abundance  of  coal,  lime,  and 
iron  (tone,  in  every  diftrift  of  the  county.  Poflefiing  alfo  the 
facility  of  importing,  on  reafonable  terms,  the  rich  ores  of 
Cumberland  or  Lancafhirc,  to  work  with  Ayrfhire  materials, 
which  are  of  a  poorer  quality. 

The  unlkillfulnefs  of  iron  matters,  however,  who  remain 
{till  ignorant  of  the  right  mode  of  expelling  from  their  coal, 

or 

•  The  improvements  carried  on  by  this  gentleman,  do  great  honour  ro 
himfelf,  and  will  be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  natives  are  expert  in  con  (trailing  what  are  called  fnap  dykes,  c  or  6 
fcil  in  height,  with  large  ftoncs  bound  and  locked,  in  an  ingenious  aunccr* 
Thcfc,  except  in  great  (forms  of  (now,  enable  the  young  plantations  to  be 
defended  from  the  Jheep.  Thus  (belter  will  be  obtained.— Drains,  and  lime,  ire 
faft  changing  the  appearance  of  the  paflures ;  and,  with  green  crops,  sol 
fcwn  graft  in  the  bottoms,  will  enable  a  much  larger  (lock,  to  be  maintain^* 
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or  cokes,' the  fulphurcous  particles,  fo  picjudicial  to  iron  ;  has 
occasioned  many  eligible  fituations  to  be  reje&ed,  on  this  ac- 
count. The  enormous  expence  and  uncertainty  attending 
the  prefent  fyftem,  on  which  this  manufacture  is  conducted, 
together  with  the  myfterious  habit3,  and  endeavours  of  thofe 
etneerned,  to  preferve  it  in  a  few  hands,*has  hitherto  prevent- 
ed ii  from  becoming,  as  it  ought,  a  fource  of  opulence  to  this 
county. 

Having  been  led  for  many  years,  occaflonally  to  beftow  at* 
tcntion,  01:  the  various  chemical  and  pra&ical  operations,  con* 
netted  with  the  modes  of  fmeiting,  and  extra£ting  iron  from 
,  the  (tones  and  ore  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  of  reducing 
it  into  a  mallcaMe  (late,  and  into  fteel ;  it  always  occurred  to 
me,  that  there  was  a  radical  defe£l  in  the  whole  fyftem, 
which  prevails  in  tnefe  kingdoms.  Under  this  impreflion,  I 
laboured,  throu;h*a  multiplicity  of  experiments,  todifcoverthc 
proper  mode,  of  reducing  the  metallic  parts  contained  io  iron- 
ftone,  and  in  iron-ore,  i«no  a  malleable  (late,  or  bar  iron,  in 
one  furnace,  by  a  fingle  procefs,  without  recurring  to  the 
bungling  and  cxpcnfive  pr*£tfce,  of  firll  fmeiting  the  me- 
tallic  parts  of  iron-done  into  pig,  with  all  the  fubfequent  and 
accumulated  extravagance  of  bloomcrics,  chaflcries,  fineries, 
and  pat  furnaces,  before  a  bar  of  iron  can  be  produced. 

I  have  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  fucceed  in  this  endeavour, 
and  have  conftructed  a  furnace  which  performs  the  purpofe, 
mentioned,  on  fuch  ca(y  terms,  and  on  fo  moderate  a  fcale, 
as  will  enable  any  landholder,  who  has  a  few  thoufand  tons  of 
iron  done  on  his  eftate,  with  an  adequate  fupply  of  coal,  to 
convert  it  into  a  malleable  form,  without  hazarding  the  ex- 
pence of  blaft  furnaces,  and  other  extravagant  eftablifliments, 
fcldom  coding  lefs  than  L  20,000  or  L.  30,000  before  a  (hil- 
ling of  profit  is  received.  But,  as  this  difcovery  does  not  re- 
fer, to  matters  of  agriculture,  I  fliould  not  have  alluded  to  it 
in  this  addrefs,  had  it  not  appeared  materially  connected 
with  the  general  improvement  of  the  county,  under  our  con- 
sideration. 

L  There 
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TIktc  is  another  article  in  which  t!*  county  might  iLrrre 
advantage.  The  quantities  of  tea  weed,  driven  by  every  fouta 
and  weft  wind,  on  its  extcnli  ve  flwres,  havebeen  ■fufFcrtd  to  rot 
upon  the  fami,  unlefs  &  few  carts,  occauonally  lifted  ^or  ou« 
nure,  and  a  ftill  Cmnllcr  proportion  of  the  fea  weed  growing 
upon  rocks  along  the  Ihore,  which  has  been  converted  into 
kelp.  The  great  demand  for  this  article,  arifes  from  the  foflll 
alkali  which  it  contains,  fo  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  gUfsj 
ttfemially  requifite  in  chc  manufacture  of  hard  foap9  and  alfo 
applicable  to  various  procefTcs  in  bleaching  yarn.  As  die  fof. 
fil  alkali  is  obtained  from  the  different  plants  called  wrack,  fa.' 
weed,  or  alga  marina,  and  from  no  other  plant,  excepting  the 
barilla,  which  grows  on  the  fhores  of  Spam  and  Sicily,  its 
value  has  been  conftantly  incrcafmg,  -with  the  manufa&urts, 
in  which  it  has  been  employed.  A  ton  of  Barilla  fells  from 
L.  20  to  L.  30 ;  and  a  ton  of  common  kelp  from  L.  4  to  L  5. 
and  {ometimes  much  higher. 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  kelp  upon  the  fhores  of  Ap 
(hire,  and  indeed  on  all  the  coafl  of  Scotland,  is  barbarous  in 
the  extreme*  An  open  kiln,  or  mafs  of  ft  ones,  is  placed  up* 
on  the  ground,  about  14  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  a  foot 
or  two  in  height.  The  fea-weed  being  prcvioufly  cut  and 
dried,  is  thrown  into  this  kiln.  The  bottom  is  laid  withfaoJ 
and  gravel,  which  impairs  the  kelp,  and  diminifhes  its  value. 
The  fea-weed,  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln,  may  be  fufliciently 
heated  to  bring  it  into  fufion,  but  that  nearer  the  outfide  is 
chilled  by  the  external  air  >  and  the  whole,  even  in  the  belt 

%  fummcr 

* 

•  Foflll  alkali,  is  the  Wis  of  fca  fait,  combinedwhh  muriat*  acid,  1st  no 
practical  mode  has  yet  been  devifed,  for  extracting  the  alkali  oa  adfant^jwos 
Urm*. 

The  vegetable  alkali,  ot  potato,  though  -cry  valuable,  is  by  no  means  ap* 
pLcablc  to  all  the  pu  rpofes  in  which  the  foffil  alkali  is  employed. 

Above  2500  tons  of  foflil  and  vegetable  alkali  are  laid  to  he  annually  impa- 
led into  Great  Britain,  and"  including  kelp  manufactured  m  Scotland, » 
mounts  to  U  7  or  800^000,  per  annum. 
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fummer  weather,  is  never  brought  properly  into  one  equal 
mafs  of  fuGon.  In  this  mode  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  make 
more  than  half  a  ton  per  day,  in  one  kiln.  The  weed,  which* 
by  the  power  of  fire,#ha$  undergone  the  different  procefles,  of 
evaporation  and  incineration,  is  brought  at  lad  into  a  melting 
(late.  It  is  then  violently  (Urred  with  rakes  and  fhovels *,  and 
when  cooled  remains  a  brown  or  bluciih  concrete  fubftance, 
hard  as  a  rock,  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and  liable  to  attra£t  moif- 
ture  from  the  atmofpherc.  But  imperfe&  as  this  operation  is, 
it  cannot  take  place  at  all,  neither  in  rain,  nor  in  wind,  nor  in 
froft.  So  that  the  procefs,  requiring  a  long  courfe  of  fine  wea« 
thery  for  drying  and  burning  of  the  wrack,  can  only  be  at* 
tempted  during  a  few  months,  and,  in  bad  feafons,  only  du- 
ring a  few  weeks  in  fummer. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  I  hare  contrived  a 
kiln  or  furnace,  which,  with  an  apparatus  fufficiently  occono- 
mical  and  fimple,  dries,  burns,  and  reduces  into  perfe&  fu- 
fion,  the  fea-weed  in  all  weathers,  and  renders  it  a  mafs  of 
kelp,  pure  and  equal  in  its  parts,  and  capable  of  being  thrown 
in  a  mould  or  frame.  Thus  every  fample  is  a  true  fpecimen 
of  the  whole,  and  contains  no  other  refufe,  than  the  earthy 
or  heterogeneous  parts  belonging  to  the  weed.  Thefe,  by 
repeated  experiments,  amount  to  about  50  per  cent,  and  the 
other  half  is  taken  up  in  folution,  when  the  mafs  Is  pounded 
and  mixed  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  water.  The  refufe 
is  mere  in  lipid  ufelefs  earth.  The  50  per  cent,  taken  up  in 
folution  by  the  water,  contains  all  the  {aline  and  alkaline  par- 
deles  of  every  kind  contained  in  the  kelp.  Of  thefe,  a  great 
proportion  are  composed  of  common  fait }  others  of  fal-glau- 
ber;  fomeof  hepar  fulphuris,  while  the  remainder  is  pure 
alkaline  fait.  Thefe,  by  an  expenfive  and  elaborate  procefs, 
may  be  perfe£Uy  diftinguiQied,  according  to  the  priority  in 
their  form  and  fyftcm  of  cryftallifation,  which  enables  them 
to  be  completely  fcparated. 

Experiments,  which  I  have' frequently  repeated,  prove,  that 
Barilla  contains  nearly  the  fame  proportion  of  refufe,  but  the 
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felts  *xtra£hcl  from  it  ly  fe!u:ion,  pclHf*  a  mtuh  grater 
proportion  of  alkali,  a*  the  common  fair,  Gl  lubcr  f.ilt,  and 
hep.r  fulnhnri.c,  do  not  predominate  in  that  preparation*. 

As  thisproafs  may  be  of  material  coufcqucncc  to  the. 
great  and  ill  conducted  manufacture  of  kelp,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scctkr.d,  efpcvially  now,  that  the  duty  on  coals  car. 
lied  coaft-ways  has  been  taken  ofl",  I  Hull  chearfully  coia. 
municate  the  particulars  of  this  plan,  to  any  perfon  recom- 
mended by  your  board  f« 

The  gentlemen  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  under 
the  influence  of  old  feudal  prejudices,  had  originally  been  ex- 
tremely hodile  to  all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  tranfac? 
tions.  lint  the  enormous  increafe  of  rents,  occafioned  bv  ma- 
manufactures,  and  the  rife  on  all  articles  of  fubfiftence,  had 
conquered  thefe  hoftilities \  and  of  late  years  they  had  very 
generally  afforded  unqualified  favour  and  protection,  to  the 
propofers  of  new  e(lablifliments>  in  the  way  of  manufacture. 
Two  material  circumftances,  however,  have  occurred  to  damp 
their  zeal  in  thefe  engagements. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  ncceflary  toconfider  every  country, 
and  every  branch  of  public  operation,  under  the  didlrent  gra- 
dations of  an  advancing,  ftationary,  and  declining  Itate.  Du- 
ring the  former  of  thefe  periods,  the  augmentation  of  manu- 
factures, opcratvS  with  mod  faluury  impulfe,  on  every  branch 
of  agricultural  improvement,  and  cf  public  profperity.  During 

the 

*  The  bafts  of  common  fait,  is  foflil  alkali  combined  with  muriatic  add 
The  bafis  of  fal-glauber,  is  foflil  alkali  combined  with  vitriolic  acid*  1  be  he* 
par  fulphui  is  is  compofed  of  alkali  combined  with  fulphur ;  and  Julphur  con* 
Cil\$  of  vitriolic  acid  and  the  inflam  liable  principle,  fuch  as  is  produced  If 
burning  wood  or  charcoal, 

•  The  abolition  of  duties  on  coals  can  kd  coaftways,  hat  conferred  a  great* 
v  benefit  on  thofc  parts  of  Scotland  which  were  intcrefted  in  that  meifurei 
than  any  bill  paflld  thefe  many  years.  It  U  to  be  hoped,  that  tbc  Ri^ 
Hon.  Mover,  through  whofc  exertions  that  bill  w«  carried  into  effeel,  «^ 
add  to  his  own  fame,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  by  moving  the  abo- 
lition, or  commutation,  of  all  duties  and  reftriclions  on  the  ufc  of  rocWfo 
aid  on  the  manufacture  of  that  ufeful  article. 
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thcfccond,  thty  maybe  confidered  as  in  a  kind  of  neutral 
{Lte;  but  in  the  lad,  or  declining  period,  they  become  a  f> 
rious  burden,  and  dislrtfs,  on  cv^ry  orckr  of  the  communiry. 
TI  is  is  verified,  by  hard  experience,  in  fome  provinces  of  Eng- 
l.nd,  where  every  propofd  of  a  new  manufacture  is  confider- 
ed as  :»  grievance  and  injury  committed  a  gain  ft  the  proprietory 

intcrcft* 

Although  Ayrfhir'c,  and  the  Lowl.inds,  on  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land, have  for  many  yean*  experienced  a  rapid  and  progreflion* 
al  improvement  j  yet  every  cafual  check  to  circulation,  every 
accidental  overftrain,  or  injury  to  credit,  from  whatever  caufe 
arifwg,  has  conltantly  fubje&ed  ihe  country  to  the  diftrefsful 
icene  of  numberlcfb  manufacturers  grumbling,  unemployed,. 
and  deditute. 

In  the  prefent  inftancc,  fpeculations  in  cotton,  muflin,  iron, 
gl.ifs,  and  other  articles,  had  been  ft  retched  to  an  extravagant 
degree.  The  quantity  of  fpare  money,1  and  growing  opulence 
of  the  country,  occaGoned  an  extreme  facility  of  credit.  The 
banks  were  led  to  grant  cath  accounts,  or  to  difcount  bills  ai- 
ir.oft  without  rcftriflion.  The  confluences  were,  that  eve- 
ry man  engaged  in  profitable  fpeculation,  no  fooner  gained  a 
fum,  than,  inftead  of  confidering  it  as  a  capital,  to  yield  an 
elhbliihcd  income,  he  expended  it,  with  as  much  more  as  he 
could  borrow  or  procure,  in  extending  his  adventures,  truft- 
ing  always  to  the  growing  increafe  of  advantage.  Thus,  a 
man  who  had  gained  L.  20,000  by  twifting  cotton  yarn,  with 
Arkwright's  machinery,  would  build  another  mill  of  double 
power,  and  expend  L  20,c0o  befides  the  profit  he  had  made. 
By  thefc  means,  inftead  of  becoming  more  eafy  and  comfort* 
able  in  his  circumftances,  every  new  fuccefs  involved  him  iu 
additional  adventures  and  confequent  embarafsment. 

While  general  profperity  pervaded  every  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  the  excefs  of  enterprise,  and  daily  failures  which  occur- 
red, were  only  confidered  as  indications  of  individual  extrava- 
gance, or  accidental  misfortune.  But  the  firft  public  event, 
occasioning  a  paufe  among  the  fpeculators,  which  happened 
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to  be  a  declaration  of  ho  (Klines  on  the  part  of  France,  afted 
like  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  a  (team  engine;  conden* 
fed  the  unfubftantial  vapour,  and  the  wholcfabric  came  turn, 
bling  down. 

The  chartered  banks  of  Scotland,  in  imitation  of  the  bank 
of  England,  finding  that  the  minor  operators  had  trended  on 
their  advantages ;  and  obferving  alfo,  that  the  competition  hd 
involved  them  in  a  credulous,  and  hazardous  excefs  of  circu- 
lation ;  a£ting  with  a  precipitancy,  only  equalled  by  their  pre- 
ceding relaxation,  inftantly  recalled  the  credits  they  had  fo 
largely  granted.  Thus  a  country,  which,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, enjoyed  the  heyday  of  profperity,  was  fuddenly  cramped 
and  palfied  in  every  operation.  Traders,  manufacturers, 
miners,  graziers,  farmers,  and  landholders,  all  of  whom  had 
overtrained  their  fpeculations,  found  like  Alnafcar,  that 
their  baflcet  fall  of  brittle  contents  was  broken*  The  con* 
fequences  were,  that  a  clamour  was  attempted  to  be  rai- 
fed  againd  the  mod  juft,  neceflary,  and  unavoidable  war,  in 
which  this  country  ever  was  engaged  *,  at  a  moment  too, 
when  the  conferences  of  hodility  could  not  poffibly  have 
materially  afTc&ed  any  individual.  Againd  this  pofition,  it 
is  prefumed  that  no  one  will  contend,  except  thofe  who  would 
rather  hazard,  civil  drife  or  invafion  at  home,  than  hoftility 
abroad.  Sober  and  reflecting  men,  however,  recoiled,  that 
many  of  thofe  fpeculators,  who  have  failed  for  feveral  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  were  never  worth  as  many  pence  at 
any  period  of  their  exidence.  That  the  doppage  which  oc* 
curred  fome  years  ago,  in  the  cotton  mauufaAury  originated 
in  the  fame  caufes,  and  as  far  as  it  extended,  proved  equally 
fevere,  although  the  country  then  enjoyed  profound  and  ge- 
neral peace.  Above  all,  that  in  the  year  1772,  the  contagi- 
ous didemper  of  overdrained  adventure,  fimilar  to  that  which 
has  come  to  a  crifis  in  1793,  involved  the  country  in  general 
difader,  although  the  kingdom  had  not  then  been  engaged  in 
war  for  a  period  of  1 3  years. 

Thcfc  fa£U,  undoubtedly,  cxpofc  the  unfound  principle, 
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irliich  has  governed  this  country,  refpe£Ung  debts  and  circu- 
lation. The  creditor  is  betrayed  into  pernicious  confidence, 
by  feverc  ena&ments  againft  the  perfon  of  the  debtor,  who 
in  his  turn,  is  allured  by  the  ruinous  facility  with  which  cre- 
dit is  obtained,  by  habits  of  extravagance,  or  ill-found- 
•  cd  hones  of  irregular  advantage.  In  former  times,  the  moil 
rational  improvement  was  checked  by  a  total  want  of  credit, 
even  to  the  mod  refponfible  perfons.  At  prefent,  the  coun- 
try is  periodically  convulfed,  by  (hocks,  failures,  and  Jlagna* 
tions,  arifing  from  a  defective  and  difordered  fyftem.  fn- 
deed,  the  a£U  in  force,  on  the  fubjeft  of  debts  and  debtors, 
vvould  tempt  one  to  fuppofe,  that  a  writ  and  a  burabailifF 
were  confidered  as  fpecifics  for  every  evil  which  creditors, 
or  the  country  at  large  can  fuftain  from  fuch  tranta&ions  *". 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the  manufac* 
turing  pari  of  the  community  are  it  ill  more  liable  to  imputa- 
tion. It  is  by  rhis  clafs,that  tverydo&rineof  fubverfron  has  been 
cheriflicdj  and  >  is  only  from  the  fame  fource  that  the  eda- 
bliflied  orders  fecn.  to  dread  any  disturbance.  When  perfons 
of  this  description,  joined  by  others  of  diftempered  minds,  in- 
fult  fociety  with  permanent  fittings,  bulletins,  fecret  commit- 
tees, fe&ions,  municipalities,  conventions,  and  tocfins,  to 
which,  had  they  proved  fuecefsful,  the  Guillotine,  in  due 
fcaibn,  would  have  been  added,  it  is  time  for  the  founder  part 
of  the  community  to  form  a  phalanx  round  the  Throne,  in  de» 
fence  of  the  coaftitution.    For  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  fub- 

verters 

*  Some  purfc-proud  perfons  talking  of  their  wealth,  were  anfwered  by  a 
Glafgow  merchant,— who  humouroufly  boaftcd,  that  he  owed  more  than  all 
wthem  were  worth.  This  fecros  to  be  the  prevailing  fentiment,  which  go- 
verns the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and,  I  may  at'd,  thc'agiioolt&ral,  pro- 
ccedings  of  the  country.— The  example  of  France  might  hare  taught  ut,  that 
uhcriCTcr  the  dilburfements  czeeed  the  receipts,  whether  in  a  public  or  pri- 
vate capacity,  the  confequenccs  mud  be  ruinous.  Perhaps  it  might  be  ;uore 
for  our  permanent  intercfts,  rather  to  imitate  the  practice  of  Holland,  where 
every  man*s  cwertiom  are  proportioned  to  hU  means;  and*  here  no  aan  mn 
Pntfcm  his  character,  and  be  in  debt. 
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vcrters  In  this  country  will  not,  like  the  murderers  in  France 
find  afet  of  daflards,  ready  to  fhrink  from  their  atrocities  or 
tamely  fubmit  to  robbery  and  (laughter.  In  this  country  *• 
may  flatter  ourfelves,  that  if  matters  ever  come  to  extremity 

4  * 

every  good  fubjeCt  will  be  found,  in  the  words  of  Shakcfneirc 
4i  at  lead  with  harnefs  on  his  back  !"• 

The  rcfult  from  this  deduction  is,  that  whatever  benefits 
eventually  may  have  accrued,  to  the  cultivation  of  Ayrshire 
from  the  (limulus  of  manufacture ;  (till  it  is  a  dangerous  in- 
ftrument  of  improvement  5  while  the  plough  and  the  fpadc 
have  never  threatened  any  peri!  to  the  country. 

So  far,  however,  from  wilhing  to  disjoin  thefe  intercils, 
daft!  it  ever  has  been  my  defire  to  fee  them  moving  hand  in 
hand.  At  this  very  moment,  in  conjunction  with  other 
proprietor,  being  engaged  in  every  poflible  exertion  to  tftablitli 
a  harbour  at  the  Troon,  on  this  con  ft,  and  a  canal  frcm 
thence  ta  Kilmarnock.  And  1  truft,  ere  long,  another  (hall 
take  place  from  Irvine  to  Paifley,  fo  as  to  give  every  advan- 
tage to  the  circulation  of  manufacture  and  produce  in  the 
county. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  oflfur  fome  concluding  obfeivati* 
ons  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  different  eludes,  into 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Ayrfliire  are  divided. 

From  the  faCts  already  dated,  it  muft  appear  that  they  arc 
neither  deficient  in  activity,  nor  in  cntcrprife,  and  that  little 
more  is  wanting  than  to  dircCt  thofe  valuable  tendencies  to 
proper  purpofes.  The  indolence  of  former  times,  and  fcudil 
prejudices  among  the  upper  orders,  which  formed  lines  of  dc- 
markation  and  repulfion  between  them,  have  fortunately  been 
modulated  into  more  active  and  more  eafy  habits*  Improve- 
ments in  drefs,  living,  and  conveniencies  of  life,  have  incrca- 
fed  beyond  all  credibility.  But  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  different  ranks,  have  by  no  means  ameliorated,  in  the  fame 
proportion.  On  the  contrary,  the  civil  cordial  manners  of 
the  former  generation  arc  wearing  fa(l  away,  and  in  their 
place U  fubflituting  a  rcgardicfe,  brutal,  and  dcmocraticbarlh- 
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rrefs  of  demeanor.  The  former  race,  It  is  true,  wafted  their 
time  in  fauntering  divcrfions,  in  fmitbs  (hops,  and  change* 
houfes.  But  a  ftrong  fpirit  of  religion,  and  deep  imprcflions 
of  morality,  not  unmingled  with  fomc  portion  of  aufterity, 
preferved  the  general  chara&er  more  free  from  crimes,  and 
grofs  enormities,  than  the  people  of  any  country  in  Europe, 
perhaps,  thofe  of  Switzerland  alone  excepted. 

A  variety  of  circumftances  have  concurred  to  efface  thefe 
imprcflions.  The  trade  of  fmuggling,  which,  to  a  great 
extent  long  prevailed  on  this  coaft,  naturally  introduced 
a  loofenefc  of  praftice  and  opinions.  Hence,  arofe  the  perni- 
cious cuftom  of  drinking  fpirits,  fo  generally  prevailing, 
as  almoft  entirely  to  have  excluded  the  confumptibn  of  ale 
and  beer.  Thefe  evils  were  extended  and  confirmed  by  » 
the  diftillerics,  which  though  checked  in  their  progrefs  by  re- 
cent regulations,  are  dill  deftruflive  to  the  health  and  difpofi* 
tionsof  the  people.  Another  fource  of  immor/ality  and  pervcr- 
.  fion  of  principle,  arifes  from  :he  frauds  and  perjury,  too  fre- 
quently occafloned  by  the  mode  in  which  the  bufinefs  of  the 
cuftoms  and  excife  is  conduced. 

To  thefe,  tins'  added  a  great  incrcafe  of  dealings  and 
tranfa&ions,  in  every  line  of  life*.  The  levelling  man- 
ners fo  prevalent  among  manufacturers;  the  frequenting 
of  fairs  and  markets  ;  the  numberlefs  jobbings,  fales  and  bar- 
gains, all  tend  to  fubfiitute  a  turn  for  fpeculation,  in  place  of 
the  fober,  ileady  principles  of  order  and  economy,  which  Doc* 
tor  Adam  Smith,  in  his  excellent  ireatife  on  Moral  Sentiments, 
ex  pre  (sly  ftates  as  conflituting  the  efiential  ingredient,  or  ra-  ,, 
ther  the  diftindlive  character  of  virtue,  attaching  to  the 
■■  lower  claffes  of  the  people.     From  whence  that  great  autho- 

rity avers,  they  neveT  can  deviate,  without  ruin  to  their  fami- 
lies, becoming  a  difgrace  and  burden  on  the  country,  or  fal- 
ling a  prey  to  the  xnoft  difiblute  and  vicious  courfes. 

M  To 

*  This  incrcafe  of  tranfaaion*>and  its  natural  confequence  litigation,  is  fo 
great  that  40  caufesarc  often  adMfcdin  a  week,  before  the  Sheriff  Court ;  and 
theve  are  not  left,  than  700  or  800  caufes  tried  in  a  year,  before  Cut  tribunal. 
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To  correft  thcfe  evils  will  require  a  better  and  more  fyfte- 
matic  plan  of  education  than  hitherto  has  been  adopted.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  ever  been  diftinguiihed  for  a  lau. 
dable  defire  to  procure  inftru&ion ;  infomuch,  that  the  poor- 
eft  perfons  will  frequently  ftarve  themfelvcs  to  educate  their 
children. 

It  is  undoubtedly  incumbent  on  the  public  to  grant  fuch 
means  of  education  to  individuals,  as  may  enable  them  to  be* 
come  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  It  is  the  immediate  duty  of 
the  landholders  in  every  parifti  to  fee,  not  only  that  the  poor 
are  properly  maintained,  but  that  the  children  be  infiru&ed 
in  principles  of  found  religion  and  morality;  that  they  be 
trained  to  induftry,  and  afforded  means  of  ufeful  information, 
adapted  to  their  capacities  and  lituation  *. 

Unfortunately  in  this  country,  as  in  other  diftricls  of  the 
kingdom,  the  provifions  for  the  fchoolmafters  are  by  no 
means  adequate.  Men  of  capacity  and  talents  can  hardly  be 
expelled  to  wade  their  lives,  in  the  laborious  tafk  of  teaching, 
for  a  ftnaller  fura  than  they  could  earn  by  handycraft.  Be* 
fides  a  houfe  and  garden,  and  the  ufual  falary,  at  prefent,  not 
more  than  61.  or  81.  yearly,  fometimes  augmented  by  the 
trifling  perquifites  of  parochial  offices,  they  ought  to  have  an  ad- 
ditiou  of  emolument,  by  an  increafe  of  falary.  No  man  fhouM 
be  nominated  but  fuch  as  is  capable  of  making  reports,  fur- 
>eys,  eftimatcs,  keeping  (latiftical  regifters  and  records,  and 
other  operations,  by  which  he  mighi  better  his  condition,  and 
be  ufeful  to  individuals  and  the  public.  It  is  frequently  re- 
marked too,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  they  are  extreme- 
ly neglectful  of  the  manners  of  the  rifing  generation,  rather 
encouraging  them  in  rough  and  boorifli  incivilities,  than  in 
thofe  ads  of  reciprocal  kindnefs  and  urbanity,  which  afford 

the 

*  On  this  principle  the  inhabitant*  of  the  United  American  States  have 
diffufed  a  mafs  of  knowledge  through  every  diftrilr  of  their  cstenfive  territ> 
net,  which  is  faft  rendering  them  more  Skilful  and  enlightened  than  any 
other  clafs  of  men. 
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the  beft,  nnJ  m  >ft  pleating  charaAeriftic  of  any  people.  A 
perfevering  attention,  however,  from  the  landholders  and 
cleigy,  with  a  proper  Selection  of  fchoohnailcrs,  and  regular 
examinations  of  the  progrtfs,  made  by  the  fcholars,  would 
check  the  growth  of  thefe  diforders. 

To  the  clergy  of  this  county,  the  public  is  already  much  in- 
debted, and  may  derive  dill  farther  benefit  from  their  exer- 
tions. The  intelligence  and  underftanding  which  diftinguifh 
the  individuals  of  this  defervedly  refpe£ted  order,  together 
witli  their  profcifional  intercourfe,  among  all  claflcs  of  their 
parifnioners,  render  them  peculiarly  adapt  d  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  ufci'ul  knowledge;  not  in  matters  of  religion  only, 
but  touching  temporal  concerns,  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  The  valuable  Statiflical  reports,  which  you 
have  received  from  the  ministers  of  every  paiilh  in  this  county, 
with  the  exception  only  of  one  at  prefent  vacant,  evin- 
ces their  ability  to  promote  improvement,  and  the  attention 
they  have  beAowcd  on  that  interfiling  objeft. 

With  refpe&  to  the  upper  claflfes  of  proprietors,  or  free- 
holders, and  commiUioners  of  fupply,  there  are  about  180 
perfons  of  thefe  defcriptions  #,  (of  whom  1 14  are  voters)  be- 
longing to  the  county,  with  eilates  from  tool,  or  200I.  to 
ao,oool.  per  a  nnum  f.  Several  of  thefe  families  have  been  of 
very  ancient  Handing  \  but  the  greated  number  of  old  families 
have,  within  the  prefent  century,  been  obliged  to  fell  their 
property,  embarraficd  by  the  reigning  fpirit  of  conviviality,  and 
fpsculation,  difproportioned  to  their  income p 

M  z  Indeed, 

*  There  arc  alfo  5  or  6  Peers  families,  of  great  property. 

t  The  Urged  cftaies  in  thecouoty  arc  about  lopool.  per  annum  ;  but  the 
holdtis  of  them  have  property  in  other  counties,  which  make  their  income 
20,oooL  per  annum. 

\  Many  farmers  have  remained  on  the  fame  lands  for  300  or  400  years, 
and  every  right  minded  landlord  gives  of  courfe  the  preference  to  old  te- 
nants. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  any  confidcrable  rife  of  rent,  or  to 
introduce  a  fyQcm  of  impiovcracnt,  but  by  means  of  new 01  cs. 
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Indeed,  confidering  the  expence,  and  inattention  to  affair*, 
conne&ed  with  the  fituation  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  na« 
tural  tendency  of  counting  upon  imaginary  rentals,  long  be- 
fore they  become  real  ones;  including  too,  the  prevailing 
courfe  of  entertaining,  drinking,  hunting,  electioneering, 
(how,  equipage,  and  the  concomitant  attacks  upon  the  purfe, 
and  mifapplication  of  the  time,  it  appears  furprifing  that 
any  property  unentailed,  ihould  remain  above  two  gene- 
rations in  the  fame  fucceflion  ;  efpecially,  in  this  part  of  the 
ifland,  where  the  gentry  have  not,  as  in  England,  the  refource 
of  clearing  from  time  to  time,  their  pecuniary  embarraflmems, 
by  large  falcs  of  timber  from  their  woods,  hedge  rows,  and 
plantations. 

Without  adopting  any  feudal  predile&ion  for  birth  and 
family,  it  furely  feemsdcfirable,  that  courfe s  which  have  proved 
generally  ruinous  to  the  intcreft  of  proprietors,  and  in  confe* 
quence  have  been  attended  with  fuch  ferious  checks  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  interruptions  to  profperity,  fhould  be  corrected. 

The  country  has  a  right  to  look  to  this  clafs  of  men,  not  on- 
ly for  ftability  of  chara£ter,  urbanity  of  manners,  and  that  fern- 
timent  of  honour  and  humanity,  which  conditutcs  the  liberal  i 

features  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  for  the  encouragement  of  all  that 
is  excellent  in  arts,  embellifhing  or  ufeful  in  the  int:rcouxfe 
and  tranfa&ions  of  human  life.  In  the  prefent  (late  of  things, 
men  of  high  degree  arc  only  refpefted  in  proportion  as  they 
poflefs  thefe  qualities.     Wnen   they  happen   to   be  marked 

* 

by  unpolilhed  manners,  or  difgraceful  conduft,  they  excite  no 
other  fentiments  than  thofe  of  indignation  or  contempt. 

Unfortunately,  the  landed  proprietors,  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
quarters  of  the  kingdom,  w  ire  formerly  accuftomed  to  confr 
dcr  themfelves,  in  refpect  of  their  eflate?,  as  merely  Fruga 
confumere  natl ;  and  in  general  were  inclined  to  think,  that 
they  hid  nothing  more  to  do  than  draw  their  rents  and  fpend 
them,  unmindful  of  the  obligations  impofed  by  the  intimate  re- 
lation which  they  hold  with  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  the 
country.    But  now  a  better  fpirit  has  gone  forth  among  them ; 

and 
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and  undoubtedly,  when  fuch  drong  endeavour*  have  been 
made,  to  decompofc  the  principles  and  elements  of  which  all 
civilized  focicty  is  compounded,  it  requires  the  bed  exertions 
of  every  well-intentioned  individual,  to  prevent  fo  mifchievous 
a  procefs  from  being  carried  into  effeft.  Landholders,  what* 
ever  their  purfuirs  in  life  may  be,  are  now  generally  con* 
fcious,  that  they  owe  their  firft  duties  and  attentions  to  their 
tenants  and  edates.  It  is  jud  matter  of  reproach  for  any  man 
to  be  ignorant  or  carelefs  in  his  trade,  more  particularly  when 
the  right  performance,  of  that  trade  involves  the  welfare  of  the 
mod  ufeful  clafs  of  men, and  the  means  of  fubfidcncc  on  which 
the  whole  community  depends. 

If  it  could  be  neceflary  to  enforce  fo  plain  a  truth,  the  land- 
ed intertd  of  this  county  might  receive  abundant  adtSSCiuDn 
from  the  examples  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  grcatcd  part  of  England,  all  the  ties  of  intimacy  and 
attachment  between  the  landlord  and  the  renter  are  entirely 
broken,  to  the  detiiment  of  both.  In  Ireland,  at  lead  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  it,  owing  to  the  evil  fydem  under  which  the  land 
is  let ;  neglect  of  education,  and  other  circumdances,  origina- 
ting perhaps  from  inattention  or  mifconduft  in  the  landholders) 
the  actual  occupiers  of  (he  foil  are  poor  and  wretched,  and  im* 
poverifli  the  mod  fertile  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms;  often 
endangering  the  lives  of  any  perfons,  who  attempt  to  improve 
their  country  or  thcmfclves.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
a  fyftem  and  order  of  fociety  did  prevail,  which,  although  un* 
friendly  to  the  arts  of  cultivation,  called  forth  fome  of  the 
bed  principles,  and  warmed  attachments  of  the  human  heart ; 
uniting,  by  mutual  claims  of  permanent  regards,  the  different 
clafles,  under  fuch  Jlrong  conmEl'ionSy  and  nice  dependencies^  as  no- 
thing but  the  avarice,  extravagance,  and  inattention,  of  the 
higher  ranks  could  havediflblved. 

Perhaps  the  bed  bleflmgs,  which  your  Board  can  poflibly  be« 
dow  upon  the  country,  will  arife  fromrcdoring  to  their  proper 
order,  thofc  neceflary  relations,  which  never  can  be  inverted 
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without  detriment  and  danger.  As  the  Diplomatic  I 
were  rendered  eminently  ufeful  in  France  •,  by  coSefiu 
poriant  political  information  in  other  flates,  for  the  ufc  I 
kingdom ;  fo  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  liritili,  ;,..-.■.  i .  ■,  ] 
means  of  your  Board,  will  procure  for  us,  a  mafs  of  . 
ledge,  on  the  general  fubjetts  of  improvement,  unequal!  1 
any  other  age,  or  country. 

At  all  events,  the  public  trufts  to  your  efiabliflimenl 
diffufing  every  ufeful  fact,  and  afcertaining  every  foltd  1 
pie  that  ought  to  regulate  the  management  of  land  a 
productions.  At  the  lame  time,  the  energy  vriih  which! 
career  has  opened,  affords  well  grounded  expiation,  thai 
will  perfevere,  under,  the  imprcflion,  fo  happily  defcribfl 
.  ^Pui'  3*1  who  thought  nothing  done,  while  any  thin 
to  be  performed. 

AW  aSum  rrfutant,  Ji  quid fuptrtjit  agt ■.;?<■ w, 

*  See  particularly  the  valuable  work  called,    •*  Menwu  ■ ,  .......      | 

**  impoHtioiii  «  Droiu  en  Europe." 
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j-Carrick,  101,603  Scotch  acres,  equal  to  253,4} 
JAyrflure,  526,603  Scotch,  or  6^2,005  Eeslifh. 


Extent  in 
St§tib  Aertt. 


.Ihes 


General  Olftrvations* 


10,000 


{ 


Soil  various.     Much  light  and  improvable  land. 

Chiefly  patture.     Will  moon.     Sow  60O  quart  ?r»  oi  grain. 
coco  acres  rented  at  L.  JO. 

{Chiefly  pafture.     About  xaCO  acres  unJertilU.T"-     LioJ  lcts  fr 
per  acre.     Few  horfes,  few  weep,  Jucfly  cattle. 

Two  thin!*  hilly  pafture.     Low  part*  arable.     Atev;  the  (hwrc 
coal  and  lime. 


{ 

1-  000  I J  Soil  various.    Great  part  arable.    Large  trafls  01   moor.     i\ 
*  1  »  1 7       t'.m*   nnA  marie. 

60OO      (  Alehoufe*  53.    3033  Pcopli  manufacture  g-»>.!s  w>i:h   L,  9 
\     Sn\  a  ilrong  clay,  aii  arable. 

Partly  clay.  Partly  moor  and  mo f$. 

r  All  arable,  fcll  checfe  to  the  amount  of  L.  u?30  per  anmfr.i. 

)      About  the  year    760,  fold  linen  yarn,  worth  L.  16,00  u.i 

£      ritublr  allocutions. 

I  r  A  fmall  thillow  harbour.  Several  charitable  a(Tociati£.>s.  The 
I  J      duftrious  and  affluent,  without  manufactures. 

r  Alt  hilly.    Quantities  of  flat  raiie-l,  uiually  town  after  pot..toi 
\      of  1  loth  annually  laid,  worth  about  11  and  3d  per.  yard. 

About  one  third  not  arable,  remainder  good  land,  capable  of 
>      snent.  Coal  and  lime  in  every  pan  0/  the  pariih. 

{Port  of  Saltcoats,  fmall  but  capable  of  great  improvement.    < 
of  coals  (hipped  for  Ireland.  Nine  tenths  arable,  but  chiefly 

Little  cultivated.    Extend \  along  the  Clyde. 


about 

X  2,000 


ing,  annually.     Population  in  1735,  59,029  fouls,    I 


hem  baying  addretTcd  them  refpe&ivefr  for  the  deficient  in  format! 
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TO    THE    READER, 


/  T  is  requested  that  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Board 
riculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional  Remarks  and  Obsen 
is  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  written  on  the  Margin,  as  soon  as  ma) 
venient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  Report  is,  at  present ,  prin 
I  circulated  for  the  purpose  merely  of  procuring  farther  information  respeEl 
Husbandry  of  this  District,  and  of  enabling  every  one  to  contribute  bis  mitt 
improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan  in  regard  to  all  the  other  Cot 
•  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistance  in 
cer,  to  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of  improving  bis  breed  of  Can 
?ep,  tec.  or  of  trying  any  useful  Experiment  in  Husbandry. 

London,'-March  1794* 


COUXTY    OF    NJIRN,     &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

rT^  H  E  tra&  of  country  proposed  to  be  described,  lying  to- 

•**     wards  the  580  of  N.  latitude,  comprehends  the  parish  of 

kDykc,  and  part  of  Edcnkcillic,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  the 

[whole  of  the  county  of  Nairn,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Inver- 

ncss-shire,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bcaulie,  from  whence 

the  extent  along  the  Moray  Frith,  its  northern  boundary  to 

the  river  Findhorn,  is  forty  English  miles.     The  cocnty  of 

Nairn  stretches  from  the  coast  southerly  to  Lochindcrb,  about 

twenty  miles,  where  it  terminates  nearly  in  a  point  between 

the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Inverness.     Its  breadth  along  the 

shore  is  twelve  miles ;  its  sides  extend  to  twenty  two  miles 

about  the  middle,  from  whence  they  begin  to  approximate 

each  other.     Exclusive  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  district,  it  may 

tc  described  as  a  narrow  border  of  level  ground  along  the 

shore,  from  one  to  nearly  six  miles  in  breadth. 


RIVERS. 

lit,  The  river  Bcaulie,  issuing  from  Loch  Monar,  in  the 
western  hills  of  Ross-shire,  terminates  the  Mon.y  Frith  at 
Lo.at,  alter  a  course  of  nearly  sixty  miles. 

2J,  The  river  Ness.  Descriptions  of  the  course  of  diis  river 
are  already  before  the  public*,  and  the  practicability  of  open- 
ing  a  communication  to  the  Western  Ocean,  at  Fort  William, 
by  joining  Loch  Ness  to  Loch  Eoich,  and  that  to  Loch 
Lochy,  and  thence  to  die  sea,  has  been  satisfactorily  establish- 
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cd  ;  therefore  it  is  on!y  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  this  river 
forms  the  harbour  at  th*c  town  of  Inverness. 

3d,  The  water  of  Nairn  takes  its  rise  in  the  hills  of  Inver- 
ness-shire, and  after  a  course  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  falls  into 
the  Frith  at  the  town  of  Nairn.  It  is  of  little  consequence, 
forming  no  harbour,  and  for  salmon  fishings  yielding  only  a 
rent  of  about  80 1.  sterling. 


SOIL    AND    CLIMATE. 

The  soil  of  this  district  lying  under  a  climate  almost  as 
favourable  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  appears  to  be  of  three 
qualities.  From  the  river  Findhorn  to  the  water  of  Nairn, 
comprehending  the  parishes  of  Dyke  and  Auldearn,  the  soil 
i>  a  rich  ixec  loam,  generally  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom. 

From  Nairn  to  Inverness,  comprehending  the  parishes  of 
Nairn,  Airdersecr,  Caldcr,  Croy,  Petty,  and  part  of  Inver- 
ness, it  is  a  light  sandy  soil;  and  from  the  river  Ness  to 
Beaulie,  including  the  low  part  of  the  parish  of  Inverness,  ai.d 
the  parish  of  Kirk-hill,  the  soil  is  either  a  stiff  rich  clay,  or  a 
sharp  gravelly  mould. 

In  the  hilly  part  of  the  county  of  Nairn,  the  arable  land  is 
but  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  waste;  the  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  full  of  gravel  and  small  stones,  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  brooks,  where  it  appears  less  mixed.  In  this  quarter  the 
climate  is  more  cold  and  stormy  than  on  the  coa.it,  and  the 
proJuvfh'ons  of  the  soil  arc  somewhat  later.  Yet  the  crops  arc 
never  cut  ofFby  <Vosr,  nor  is  the  harvest  greatly  more  retarded 
by  the  r.utu Mini  ia»ns  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the 
moie  favourable  situations. 

There  io  a  curious  "ingularity  ccnncx^cd  with  the  soil  of 
this  district,  nair.ciy,  the  sand  which  has  nearly  v. \cr\\ helmed 
the  c.tatc  of  Cowbin,  ar.J  which  haj.pviied  ;c;nc  time  prior  to 
the  Aft  of  Parliament  1695,  tap.  30,  the  narrative  of  which 

bear?,, 
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bears,  "  That  the  barony  of  Cowbin,  and  house  and  yards 
"  thereof,  is  quite  ruined,  and  overspread  with  sand." 

It  appears  that  the  sand  washed  up  for  ages  by  the  tide  on 
the  coast  towards  the  western  limits  of  the  parish  of  Dykcf 
was  at  last  drifted  by  a  storm  of  wind  from  the  west,  over  the 
estate;  one  farm  of  which,  now  rented  at  about  8ol.  alone 
remains,  from  which  the  land-tax  and  other  public  cxadlions 
are  paid  for  an  estate  rated  at  nearly  ioool.  Scots,  of  valued 
rent,  and  which  at  present  would  probably,  but  for  this  acci- 
dent, have  rented  at  8ool.  sterling  a  year,  or  upwards. 

The  extent  of  tin's  calamity  is  not  limited  to  the  barony  of 
Ccwbin;  it  changed  the  efflux  of  the  river  Kindhorn,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Maurton  was  destroyed,  and 
drifting  eastward  for  more  than  ten  miles,  buried  a  great  ex- 
tent of  fine  land  in  the  parish  of  DufFus.  But  although  this 
evil  has  not  been  felt  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Findhorn 
during  the  present  generation,  yet  its  consequences  are  in  a 
high  degree  to  be  feared.  Besides  the  large  extent  of  plain 
which  it  occupies,  to  the  height,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  fruit- 
trees  in  the  garden  of  Cowbin,  a  vast  body  is  accumulated  in 
a  ridge  of  hilis,  called  the  hills  of  Mavistonc,  of  strikingly 
conspicuous  magnitude;  these  hills  are  observed  to  be  gradu- 
ally progressive,  the  sand  drifting  from  the  west,  and  settling 
on  the  lee  of  the  east  end.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  during  the  course  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  it  has 
advanced  eastward  more  than  100  yards. 

Besides  extending  and  promoting  the  growth  of.  bent,  a 
vegetable  so  peculiar  to  this  soil,  the  landlords  who  arc  ex- 
posed to  this  dreadful  visitation  might  certainly  adopt  some 
plan  for  fixing  the  sand  within  its  present  bounds.  But  it  is 
neglc&ed  by  all  concerned,  as  if  its  encroachments  were  not 
to  be  apprehended,  or  as  if  they  were  in  no  degree  prejudicial. 

The  periods  of  wheat  seed  time  and  harvest  which  com- 
menced on  a  particular  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inver- 
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ncss  for  the  last  four  years,  as  stated  below,  will  shew  the 
earliness  of  the  season. 


Wheat  «ecd  commenced  in       -        I79°# 

*792» 

I79?> 

Oati  and  pea*  ie«d  commenced  in     1791, 

-       I79*> 

*79*» 

Barley  iced  commenced  in       -       179'» 

«79*» 

179], 

Harvest  commenced  on  the  same  )  _.^_ 
farm  in        -  -  J  l'**> 


9th    Nov  em  her. 
4th    Novcmb  r. 
1st    September. 
19th    October. 
2d    March. 
3d    March, 
loth    February. 
16th    April. 
10th    April. 
26th    April. 

6th  Sept.    &  finished 

1 79 1,  27th  Aug.  — 

1792,  30th  Aug.  — 
179?,     5th  Sept.  — 


19th  03. 
1st   Ott. 

9th  oa. 

16th  O:*. 


TOWNS,  POPULATION,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

In  this  distri<5t  there  arc  two  royal  burghs,  Inverness  and 
Nairn,  situated  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  each 
other.  The  population  of  die  town  of  Inverness  amounts  to 
5257,  and  that  of  Nairn  to  1400  ;  there  arc  also  three  villages, 
Dyke,  Auldearn,  and  Campbeltown,  which  may  contain  from 
50  to  100  houses  in  each. 

There  is  a  thread  manufa&ory  at  Inverness,  from  which, 
on  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years,  there  has  been  exported 
in  white  and  coloured  threads,  to  die  extent  of  13,0001.  sterl- 
ing yearly.  There  is  also  a  canvas  and  sail-cloth  manufactory 
established  there,  from  whence  is  exported  annualiy  upwards 
of  300,000  yards. 

There  is  anodicr  species  of  manufadhire  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  district,  that  of  the  spinning  of  yarn. 
The  flax  is  sent  here  by  the  merchants  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  returned  co  them  in  yarn.  Thcic 
is  also  a  considerable  quantity  c(  timber  and  merchant  goods 
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•arricd  in  open  boats  along  the  coast,  ro  Caithness  and  the 

Orkney  inlands. 

From  the  port  of  Inverness  there  is  exported  annually  raw 
[▼ool  to  the  value  of  500 1.  sterling,  and  skins  or  peltry  to  the 
imount  of  12C0I. ;  but  these  la^t  articles  are  the  produce  of 
|hc  counties  of  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Ross-shire,  at  large. 

Though  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  grain  annually  cxjx>rtc<l 
from  that  extent  of  coast,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  custom- 
house of  Inverness,  yet  the  quantity  exported  from  the  district 
low  under  review  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  grain  that  can 
>e  spared  by  the  farmers  being,  in  general  requisite  for  the  . 
|naintcnancc  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
>f  those  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands. 

In  the  town  of  Nairn,  though  pleasantly  and  commodiously 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the  shore  of  the  Frith, 
ind  having  the  advantage  of  the  great  north  road  passing 
[hrough  it,  there  are  no  manufa&urcs  of  any  kind:  some  of 
he  respc&ablc  inhabitants  of  the  town  seem  extremely  anxious 
p  introduce  some  manufactories,  in  order  to  give  employment 
p  the  inhabitants ;  and  were  the  proprietors  of  the  county  to 
;ivc  their  aid,  there  is  little  doubt  but  this  desirable  obje& 
[night  be  attained. 

To  the  nine  parishes  already  mentioned,  that  only  of  Ard- 
;lach,  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  county  of  Nairn,  remains  to  be 
idded,  and  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  the  troops  oc- 
asionally  resident  in  Fort  George,  amounts  to  a  little  above 
:wcnty  thousand. 


STATE    OF    PROPERTY. 

In  tills  district  there  are  six  proprietors,  having  each  from 

|ioool.  to  2500I.  sterling  a  year;  and  twelve  more,  having 

:ach  from  200 1.  to  800 1.  a  year;  the  remainder,  including 

ic  burgh  lands  of  Inverness  and  Nairn,  is  divided  into  small 

states,  under  200I.  sterling  a  year,  amounting  in  all  to  i6,OOOl. 
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sterling  of  yearly  rent,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  salmon 
fishings  of  Bcaulie,  Ness,  and  Nairn,  which  amount  to  1870L 
sterling. 


LAND,  RENT,  AND  TENOR  OF  LEASES. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  reside  in  die 
district,  yet  it  is  plain  that  very  litde  attention  on  their  part 
has  been  bestowed  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  tenants :  such  of  the  heritors,  however,  as 
reside  on  their  estates,  have  carried  the  improvements  of  their 
own  farms  as  high  as  the  generality  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Davidson  of  Cantray,  has  in  every  particular  ex- 
tended his  attention  in  the  mo*>t  judicious  and  successful  man- 
ner, beyond  bis  own  farm,  over  the  whole  of  his  estate,  which 
he  found,  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  came  to  reside 
there,  bleak,  poor  and  sterile  in  the  extreme;  bur  it  has  now 
assumed  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  fertility  superior  to  any 
other  in  that  part  of  the  district. 

There  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  country  pos- 
sessed by  the  tenants  under  leases  in  writing;  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole.  Some  of  the  leases  are  of  endurance  for 
seven  years,  others  for  eleven  years,  and  a  few  for  two  nine- 
teen years;  but  the  greatest  number  are  for  nineteen  years. 
There  is  no  rotation  of  croping  laid  down  in  the  leases,  nor 
(with  a  very  few  exceptions)  is  there  any  provision  made  as 
to  draining,  inclosing,  or  leaving  the  lands  in  good  condition 
at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

The  general  run  of  die  farms  pay  from  15 1.  to  20I.  of 
yearly  rent,  burdened  however  in  many  cases  with  services, 
carriages,  mill  restrictions,  and  a  variety  of  small  exactions 
in  kind,  called  customs.  There  are,  however,  a  few  farms 
of  from  one  to  three  hundred  acres. 

Tenant? 
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Tenants  enter  into  possession  of  houses,  gardens  and  natural 
pasture,  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday,  and  to  the  arable  land 
at  the  ingathering  of  that  year's  crop. 

The  rents  arc  paid  partly  in  money,  in  grain,  and  in  oat- 
meal; the  money  rent  is  paid  at  Martinmas,  after  reaping  the 
crop,  and  the  visual  in  Maich  or  April  thereafter.  It  should 
be  remarked  here,  that  the  tenants  on  some  estates  in  this 
district  are  obliged  to  pay  their  farm  meal  at  the  rate  of  nine 
stone  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  ten  stone  for  the  boll,  a  prac- 
tice, it  is  believed,  little  known  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  average  rent  by  die  acre  over  the  whole  district,  ex- 
clusive of  the  natural  pasturage,  may  be  estimated  at  13  s. 
from  which,  however,  the  lands  about  the  burghs  of  Inver- 
ness and  Nairn,  and  around  the  villages  above-mentioned, 
are  to  be  excepted,  where  in  some  cases  the  rents  have  risen 
from  2I.  to  nearly  5I.  the  acre. 


THE  MODE  OF  MANAGEMENT,  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

Although  the  proprietors,  and  the  few  more  opulent  and 
intelligent  farmers,  have  introduced  fallow,  green  crops,  and 
sown  grass  into  their  practice,  yet  no  stated  or  regular  rota- 
tion of  croping  is  here  followed,  unless  that  ancient  system 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  general  practice  before  the  aera 
of  the  Reformation,  and  which  is  still  almost  universally 
practised  here  by  the  ordinary  and  inferior  class  of  tenants, 
should  be  accounted  a  regular  rotation.  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  country  being  unincloscd,  the  tenants  are  still  accommo- 
dated with  natural  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  cither  in  the 
downs  along  the  shore,  or  in  the  moors  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  mountaini;.  On  this  account  a  very  small,  proportion 
<*t  the  arable  hnd  is  considered  as  requisite  for  the  pasture  of 
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die  stock  on  the  small  farms,  a  part  of  which,  almost  on  every 
farm,  consists  of  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  These  arc  shut  up 
in  the  house  every  night,  the  floor  of  which  is  from  time  to 
time  thickly  covered  wirh  a  bed  of  turf  or  sand,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  compost  dung-hill,  equal  in  surface  to  the  area  of 
the  house,  and  from  two  to  about  four  feet  in  depth.  Besides 
this,  the  dung  afforded  by  the  black  cattle  and  hones  is  also 
formed  into  a  compost  dung-hill,  of  which  about  thrcc-fourtlrc 
is  generally  pure  sand,  the  least  earthy  and  of  largest  particles 
being  universally  preferred.  Of  these  two  there  must  be 
amassed  in  die  course  of  the  year  such  a  quantity  as  is  suffici- 
ent to  spread  over  one  fourth  of  the  farm,  which,  after  three 
ploughings,  is  generally  sown  with  Scots  bear,  at  the  rate  of 
four  firlots  to  the  acre,  between  the  middle  of  Mav  and  the 
middle  of  June.  And  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
allowed  for  potatoes,  and  occasionally  a  small  patch  in 
flax,  for  domestic  accommodation,  is  uniformly  succeeded  bv 
two  or  three  successive  crops  of  oats ;  the  oats  sown  between 
the  first  week  of  March  and  the  last  week  of  April,  and  after 
one  ploughing,  which  is  performed  during  the  winter,  or  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  four  firlots  of  seed  is  allowed  to  the 
acre;  and  if  the  land,  under  this  management,  becomes  so 
much  over-run  with  weeds  of  different  kinds  as  not  to  return 
double  the  seed,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  is  allow- 
ed to  lye  waste  for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  it  is  pas- 
tured by  the  cows  and  horses,  and  again  brought  under  culti- 
vation, and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described. 

On  the  large  farms,  and  on  such  lands  as  are  occupied  by 
the  proprietors,  and  where  fallow  green  crops  and  sown  grass 
arc  introduced  into  the  system,  the  most  improved  and  judici- 
ous mode  of  managing  the  dung,  and  laying  down  the  different 
crops,  prevail. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  as  above 
described,  is  the  necessary  result  of  their  having  no  certain 
leases ;  and  although,  before  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
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money  by  its  increased  abundance  in  the  present  age,  this  sys- 
tem midit  have  afforded  the  comforts  of  life  suited  to  the  ideas 
of  the  (hires,  yet  it  is  a  system  which  at  the  present  day  uni- 
formly condemns  its  followers  to  all  the  evils  of  poverty,  and 
consequently  prevents  them  from  possessing  the  means  or  the 
inclination  for  improvement. 

This  becomes  conspicuous  by  the  mere  inspection  only  of 
their  extremely  impcrfeCt  implements  of  agriculture,  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  fabricated  by  the  tenants  them- 
selves. It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  clumsy  aukwardness 
of  the  plough,  in  the  construction  of  which  there  is  compara- 
tively very  little  iron  employed.  The  carts  are  framed  on  a 
form  still  further  from  perfection :  the  wheels,  about  two  feet 
diameter,  are  composed  only  of  three  pieces  of  plank  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  having  square  holes  in  the  centre  to  receive 
die  axle,  which  must  therefore  turn  round  with  die  wheels, 
moving  in  wooden  bows  fixed  under  the  body  of  the  cart. 
The  shafts  arc  formed  of  the  larger,  and  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage of  bars  or  slender  batons  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
alder  tree.  It  not  being  intended  to  recommend  this  model 
for  imitation,  it  is  needless  to  describe  die  straw  collar,  the 
saddle,  or  the  timber  crupper,  or  to  calculate  the  inferiority 
of  the  power  of  the  horses  in  sucli  contemptible  harness,  or 
the  difference  between  the  load  which  is  drawn  and  that  which 
midit  be  drawn  bv  the  same  horses  in  a  cart  and  harness  of 
more  perfect  construction. 

It  is  only  further  necessary  to  mention  the  kellach  sledge,  a 
conical  basket  framed  of  twigs,  supported  with  its  base  upper- 
most between  the  shafts  and  two  cross  bars,  by  which  the 
shafts  arc  conncClcd,  which  is  still  commonly  used,  and  which 
is  sometimes  drawn  without  whecjs  of  any  kind. 

On  the  farms  of  the  proprietors,  and  on  the  large  farms, 
ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  and  every  other  implement  employed 
in  the  field,  are  constructed  on  the  best  principles,  and  in  the 
most  pcrfeCt  manner. 

Labour- 
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LABOURERS,  AND  THE  EXPENCE  OF  LABOUR, 

Though  there  arc  no  manufactures  in  this  district,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  yet  the  price  of  labour  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years:  this  perhaps 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  number  of  both  sexes  in 
that  class  going  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  procure 
work  in  summer  and  harvest,  from  whence  they  return  with 
such  a  stock  of  money  in  their  pockets,  as- enables  them  to  spend 
the  winter  with  some  degree  of  comfort. 

The  wages  of  an  ordinary  ploughman,  exclusive  of  bed  and 
board,  arc  from  5I.  to  61.  sterling  a  year,  and  thor.c  of  a  fe- 
male servant  from  il.  15  s.  to2l.  5".;  labourers  by  the  day 
have  sevcu-pencc  or  eight-pence  and  their  victuals. 

A  man  engaged  for  the  harvest,  which  generally  lasts  u'x 
weeks  receives  il.  and  a  woman  from  14s.  to  17s. 

The  farm  servants  with  few  exceptions,  lodge  and  cat  in 
the  family;  they  arc  maintained  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
though  at  a  much  less  cxpcncc,  than  those  in  the  county  of 
Moray,  as  was  more  fully  described  in  the  report  of  that  dis- 
trict. Potatoes,  and  the  small  herrings  which  arc  caught  in 
great  quantities  in  the  Frith,  supply  a  great  proportion  of  the 
food  of  the  poorer  people,  servants  and  labourers. 


ROADS    AND    BRIDGES. 

In  the  report  of  the  county  of  Moray,  the  convenience, 
practicability  and  cxpcncc  of  creating  a  bridge  across  the  river 
Findhorn,  was  pretty  fully  detailed ;  it  is  only  further  neces- 
sary here  to  add,  that  if  this  interesting  improvement  were  by 
any  means  obtained,  the  course  of  the  post-road  through  this 
district  could  be  conduced  in  a  ljne  much  more  advantageous 
to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  public  at  large ;  and  it  is  humbly 
suggested,  that  die  best  possible  direction,  both  in  regard  to  a 
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proper  level,  and  to  every  other  objeft  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  would  be  to  carry  thi*  road 
from  the  pro|K>scd  bridge  to  be  built  across  the  Findhorn,  by 
the  north  side  of  the  Earl  of  Moray's  plantations  at  Darn- 
way,  along  the  south  side  of  the  moss  of  Litic,  through  the 
lands  of  Auldearn,  and  from  thence  to  the  bridge  over  the 
water  of  Nairn,  on  the  military  road  to  Fort  George ;  from 
thence  through  the  inclosures  of  Kilravock,  holding  westward 
to  the  church  of  Croy,  until  it  meet  the  present  highway  about 
a  mile  farther  west. 

There  are  several  advantages  which  would  be  gained  by 
this  dire  A  ion  of  the  roud:  the  rivulet  called  the  burn  of  Dal- 
vcy,  could  never  impede  the  traveller  so  near  its  source  as 
Earl's  Mill,  where  at  any  rate  a  bridge  could  be  afforded  from 
the  public  funds  of  the  county. 

But  what  would  be  of  much  more  advantage  to  the  inhabi-  . 
tants  of  the  country,  is,  that  this  dire  A  ion  of  the  post  road 
would  open  up  an  immediate  and  direct  communication 
through  the  most  valuable  tra&  of  arable  land  in  the  district  : 
the  advantages  of  this  need  not  be  pointed  out,  even  to  any 
fanner  of  ordinary  observation,  or  of  common  understanding; 
yet  from  these  obvious  advantages  this  part  of  the  country  is 
entirely  debarred  by  the  present  course  of  die  post  road,  which 
is  diredkd  on  the  outside  of  the  country ;  and  excepting  part 
of  the  parish  of  Dyke,  and  the  town  of  Nairn,  it  is  conduced 
along  the  most  sterile  and  the  most  thinly  inhabited  tradl  in 
the  low  part  of  the  distiift. 

The  direct  ion  of  the  road  here  pointed  out,  would  open  to 
all  the  country  an  easy  and  ready  access  to  an  almost  inex- 
naustiblc  fund  of  rich  pure  marl,  which  has  heen  hitherto 
locked  up  in  the  moss  of  Litie;  and  another  quarter  of  the 
country  would  be  hereby  also  equally  enriched,  by  a  similar 
access  to  the  marl  pits  lately  opened  at  Kinstarie. 

Hie  military  load  from  Strathspey  to  Fort  George,  by 
Daisy  bridge,  has  been  lately  completed  in  the  most  masterly 

c  manner, 
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manner,  insomuch  that  it  is  net  easy  to  form  an  idea  that 
there  is  any  thing  further  required  for  its  improvement ;  and 
much  credit  is  certainly  due  to  those  under  whose  directions 
this  work  was  planned  and  executed. 

The  other  roads  wvre  made  and  repaired  under  the  autho- 
rity of  die  Aft.  of  Parliament  1669:  of  them  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  olv.cr\e,  rlir.t  they  merit  no  commendation,  and  that 
they  remain  susceptible  of  jreat  improvements,  which  might 
certainly  be  effected  even  under  this  Act  of  Parliament,  if 

m 

proper  attention  was  paid  by  those  who  are  charged  widi  the 

* 

execution  of  tins  branch  of  police. 

The  landholders  in  Invcrncss-shirc  have  lately  applied  for 
and  obtained  an  A&  of  Parliament,  for  levying  conversion 
money  in  lieu  of  labour,  and  for  making  and  repairing  high- 
ways and  bridges  in  thr.t  shire,  by  which  means  it  is  to  be 
hoped  both  the  public  and  parochial  roads  will  in  a  few  years 
be  put  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 


MARKETS    AND    FAIRS. 

In  the  towns  of  Inverness  and  Nairn  there  are  regular 
weekly  markets,  where  butcher  meat,  meal,  butter,  cheese, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  such  articles,  are  sold,  and  where  also 
consid  ;rablc  quantities  of  fuel  is  brought  for  sale  by  the  poorer 
tenants  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  from  the  sale  of  such  arti- 
cles thjic  tenants  are  on  the  other  hand  supplied  with  salt,  and 
such  other  articles  as  they  consider  necessary ;  and  by  tliis 
means  also,  a  part  of  their  money  rent  is  scraped  together. 

Butcher  meat  and  fish,  though  still  moderate  compared  to 
the  prices  in  other  part*  of  the  kingdom,  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, of  late  years  advanced  very  considerably  in  this  distri<£t. 

Butcher  meat  sells  at  from  ad.  to  3d.  the  pound,  haddocks 

from  6d.  to  is.  die  dozen,  poultry  6d.  each,  ducks  7d.  or  8d. 

geese  from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  and  turkeys  3s.  each;  eggs  about 

2d.  the  dozen. 

The 
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The  average  price  of  grain  and  oatmeal  for  the  last  seven 
years,  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  fiars  of  die  county  of  In- 
verness and  Nairn. 
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In  Inverness  there  are  seven  fain  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  in  wlJch  black  catrle,  horses,  sheep,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  country  commodities,  are  sold.  At  these  fairs 
the  country  people  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  North  and 
West  Highlands  arc  in  the  pra&ice  of  providing  themselves 
with  those  articles  which  they  must  necessarily  have;  and 
which  is  generally  done  by  the  barter  of  their  butter,  cheese, 
peltry,  and  such  other  merchandize  as  their  situation  enables 
them  to  bring  to  market. 

In  the  town  of  Nairn  there  are  also  six  stated  fail's  in  the 
year,  in  which  business  similar  to  that  of  Inverness  fairs  is  ne- 
gotiated to  a  certain  extent.  But  as  Inverness  lyes  on  the  one 
fide,  and  Forres  on  the  other,  and  both  better  situated  for  a 
trade  of  this  kind,  the  stated  fairs  which  arc  held  in  the  town 
of  Nairn  are  comparatively  of  little  consequence,  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  small  corner  of  the  country  only  attend  them. 


FARM    HOUSES    AND    OFFICES. 

The  few  farmers  who  possess  what  arc  here  considered  as 
extensive  farms,  arc  well  accommodated  with  houses.  They 
are  built  in  a  substantial  manner,  of  stone  and  lime,  and  either 
slated,  or  thatched  with  straw ;  they  appear  sufficiently  com- 
modious and  properly  situated;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
they  are  in  general  built  at  the  tenant's  expencc.  He  is  obliged 
to  lay  out  the  money  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  proprietor  is 
only  bound  by  the  lease  to  allow  him  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  expencc  at  his  removal.  If  the  value  of  the  houses  should 
exceed  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  lease,  by  the  custom  of  the 
country;  it  is  left  optional  to  the  tenant  either  to  carry  off  die 
surplus  value,  or  to  bargain  with  his  successor  on  such  terms 
as  they  may  agree  upon,  or  as  two  men  to  be  mutually  chosen 
by  them,  may  determine. 

The  habitations  of  the  poorer  tenants  in  the  distri£,  how- 
ever, arc  mean,  dark  and  dirty  cottages  built  of  turf,  without 
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order  or  connexion  with  each  other.  The  proprietor  in  ge- 
neral affords  what  is  called  die  great  timber,  and  the  tenant  is 
at  the  expence  of  cutting  the  turf  and  erc&ing  the  fabric.  The 
district  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  stone,  and  therefore,  by  a 
little  expence  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  and 
of  those  who  have  the  management  of  their  estates,  this  class 
of  people  might  be  accommodated  with  lodgings  much  warmer 
and  more  healthy  than  those  in  which  they  are  at  present 
obliged  to  reside. 

In  the  villages  above-mentioned,  the  houses  are  in  general 
built  of  stone,  and  slated,  or  properly  thatched  either  with 
straw,  or  with  bent  from  the  downs  along  the  shore. 


LIVE    STOCK. 

It  will  be  naturally  inferred  from  the  preceding  account  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  from  the  system  of  husbandry 
generally  practised,  that  there  is  but  little  attention  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  stock,  and  that  they  must  be  comparatively 
of  little  value. 

Black  Cattle. — Agreeable  to  the  ancient  pra£Hce,  which 
was  taken  notice  of  in  the  agricultural  report  of  Moray,  oxen 
arc  still  for  the  most  part  employed  in  the  plough  on  the  ordi- 
nary sized  farms ;  and  when  die  seed  season  is  over,  towards 
the  end  of  June,  they  are  generally  boarded  for  about  three 
months,  at  the  rate  of  from  is.  3d.  to  is.  6d.  each,  in  the  glens 
and  mountains  in  the  Highlands.  Their  pile,  by  this  ma- 
nagement, is  no  doubt  much  improved,  but  the  labour  requi- 
site to  procure  their  food,  and  the  cold  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  other  qualifications, 
which  arc  regarded  in  the  species;  yet  the  breed  remains  un- 
mixed, neither  crossed  with  the  Lancashire  or  Dutch,  and 
exhibit  when  in  tj«-$h,  a  more  handsome  figure  than  the  herds 
of  the  county  of  Moray.     They  are,  however,  of  a  smaller 
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bone,  weighing  when  fat  only  from  18  to  24  stone,  Amster- 
dam. The  mimber  in  this  district  amounts  to  upwards  of 
1 1,000,  and  when  three  years  oid,  the  general  value  may  be 
estimated  at  from  2I.  15  s.  to  3 1.  each. 

Horses. — In  this  report  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  notice  of 
the  farm  horses  belonging  to  the  proprietors  and  the  more 
opulent  farmers,  because  they  are  nearly  equal  in  height  and 
value  to  the  horses  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  two 
horse  ploughs  have  been  introduced. 

The  horses  which  are  reared  by  the  most  attentive  farmers 
in  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  are  generally  from  seven 
to  nine  hands  high,  and  when  five  or  six  years  old,  they  fell 
at  from  7I.  to  iol.  sterling.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  horses  in  the  distrift,  which  do  not  sell  when  in  their 
prime  for  much  above  the  half  of  these  prices.  The  number 
of  horses  of  all  kinds  in  the  distridl  is  nearly  4000,  and  the 
average  price  when  five  years  old,  may  be  from  7  1.  to  8 1. 

Skc£p.—\t  has  been  observed,  that  a  certain  number  of  this 
species  of  stock  is  to  be  seen  on  all  die  small  farms.  They 
are  almost  without  exception  of  the  small  white  faced  kind, 
unA  appear  to  be  the  original  breed  of  the  country.  A  *corc  of 
wedders  taken  from  the  flock,  without  particular  sclc&ion  in 
regard  to  size,  sell,  about  the  end  of  harvest,  when  fattest,  at 
from  61.  to  7I.  the  score,  at  which  season  such  wedders 
weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds  the  quarter.  The  wool  is  for 
the  most  part  manufa&ured  in  the  family,  for  bed-clothes  and 
apparel.  When  sold  at  Inverness  or  Nairn,  the  price  is  aiKWt 
8  s.  the  stone  The  whole  number  is  about  18,506,  and  the 
medium  price  may  be  about  five  shillings. 


DKAINS. 


From  the  preceding  description  of  the  soil  of  this  distri&, 
it  will  be  understood  tliat  the  arable  lands  are  in  general  dry. 
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In  the  country  called  the  Aird%  of  which-  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
hill  is  a  part,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich  clay,  open  drains 
properly  constru&cd  would  be  a  great  improvement,  as  appears 
from  die  good  cffeCls  of  those  already  made. 

In  this  district  there  arc  several  small  lakes,  some  consisting 
of  marshy,  and  others  of  mossy  grounc,  that  might  be  easily 
cleared  of  water,  yet  in  general  the  inducement  to  lay  out  die 
requisite  cxpence  must  be  the  expectation  of  finding  marl, 
rather  than  making  any  addition  to  the  corn  fields.     In  the 
parish  of  Kirk-hill,  however,  a  considerable  acquisition  of 
arable  land  might  be  gained  at  a  small  cxpence,  by  draining 
the  lake,  or  loch  of  Conan.     Another  improvement  of  more 
consequence  might  be  effected,  and  a  great  extent  of  the  most 
valuable  land  in  the  district  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation, 
were  an  embankment  to  be  fonred  along  die  shore  of  the 
Frith,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Beaulie  to  die  estate  of 
Warrandficld,  so  as  to  secure  this  extensive  traCt,  consisting 
of  several  hundred  acres,  from  being  overflowed  or  injured  by 
the  Moray  Frith.     One  gentleman,  Major  Fraser  of  Bcl- 
ladrum,  who  rents  a  farm  here  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fraser  of 
Lovat,  the  proprietor  of  all  these  grounds  along  die  shore,  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  order  to  secure  his  farm,  and  has  thereby 
evinced  the  practicability  of  converting  the  whole  of  tliis  piain, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  nature,  into  rich 
arable  corn  fields.     It  is  to  be  hoped  the  proprietor  will  study 
his  own  interest,  and  that  of  the  country  at  large,  by  follow- 
ing out  the  plan  so  judiciously  and  so  successfully  begun  by 
Major  Fraser. 

But  an  improvement  of  still  greater  consequence,  and  more 
extensively  useful  to  the  country,  might  be  made  at  an  expence 
comparatively  small,  were  Mr.  Campbell  of  Calder  to 
drain  the  moss  of  Litic,  in  which,  it  is  already  ascertained, 
there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  stock  of  rich  pure  marl. 
Those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  die  improvements  which 
have  been  eflfcCtcd  in  Strarhmore,  and  in  other  parts  of  die 
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ccunry  of  Angus,  by  the  use  of  this  valuable  manure,  cai\ 
form  anv  judgment  of  die  advantages  which  mus:  necessarily 
result  to  tliis  gentleman  and  to  the  neighbouring  proprietors, 
were  this  mow  drained,  and  marl  brought  into  general  use  as 
a  manure.  Except  on  the  estate  of  Cantray,  there  arc  no 
lime  quarries  in  the  district,  and  the  cxpencc  of  importing 
lime  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  the  north  of  England, 
amounts  almost  to  a  prohibition,  at  least  insomuch  that  there  is 
"  little  chance  of  this  species  of  manure  ever  coming  into  gene- 
ral  use  in  this  district.  On  that  account  therefore,  the  open- 
ing of  this  store  of  marl  becomes  an  objc&  of  still  greater 
importance.  As  an  inducement  to  Mr.  Campbell  to  exe- 
cute this  important  work,  it  may  not  he  improper  here  to 
state,  that  a  gentleman  in  Angus,  Mr.  Dkmpster  of  Du- 
richen,  whose,  spirited  exertions  to  promote  the  good  of  his 
country  arc  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  commentary  here, 
a  few  years  ago  drained  a  lake  on  his  estate  in  which* mail  had 
been  discovered,  and  the  last  year  cleared  upwards  of  900 1, 
sterling,  after  paying  all  cxpcnccs. 

There  is  indeed  just  now  some  thousand  bolls  of  very  good 
marl  lying  ready  for  market  on  Mr.  Gordon's  estate  of 
Kinstaric;  but  even  the  most  intelligent  tenants  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood  seem  totally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this  new  disco- 
vered treasure,  and  have  not  yet  had  resolution  to  make  one 
single  experiment  of  its  cflcvft?,  even  though  sufficient  proofs 
have  been  atlordcd  them,  by  the  greatest  crops  of  corn,  grass 
and  turnips  produced  thereby  on  Mr.  Gordon's  own  fcrm. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  both  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
the  other  proprietors  in  the  neighlxwrhood,  have  it  in  their 
power,  bj  tlie  leares  which  they  grant  in  future,  of  obliging 
their  tenants  to  use  marl  as  a  manure,  and  if  this  is  done, 
under  proper  regulations  (which  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
attended  to,  and  which  will  probably  be  detailed  in  the  report 
of  the  county  of  Angus)  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  best  secu- 
rity they  can  have  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  ar/1 

the  pun&ual  payment  of  their  rents. 

Woods 
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WOODS    AND    PLANTATIONS. 

Although  this  district  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  wood,  yet 
its  general  appearance,  except  for  two  or  three  miles  west  of 
the  river  Findhorn,  arid  about  Inverness,  seems  bleak  and 
naked,  and  as  the  plantations  are  in  general  situated  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  they  afford  no  shelter 
to  the  arable  lands.  It  would  certainly  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  as  well  as  improvement  in  regard  to 
climate,  were  the  proprietors  to  plant  the  rising  grounds 
which  arc  intermixed  with  the  corn  fields,  but  inaccessible  to 
the  plough.  Of  such  there  arc  a  great  many  all  over  the 
country,  particularly  on  the  estates  of  Cullodcn,  Castle  Stew- 
art, and  Kinstarie.  The  proprietors  of  the  parish  of  Inver- 
ness have  adopted  this  plan,  and  if  they  proceed  for  a  few 
years,-  it  is  probable  there  will  not  be  a  single  useless  acre  in 
;hat  parish.  It  must  be  observed  also,  that  every  proprietor's 
family  seat  in  the  district  is  ornamented  with  plantations,  con- 
taining every  species  of  forest  trees. 

Extensive  plantations,  though  principally  of  Scots  fir,  are 
to  be  seen  on  almost  every  estate  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
Country,  and  on  some  of  the  moors  in  the  low  country;  and 
Mr.  Davidson  of  Cantray  has  within  these  twenty  years 
planted  upwards  of  two  thousand  acres.  The  country  at  pre- 
jcm  not  only  supplies  itself,  but  also  a  considerable  part  of  die 
adjoining  county  of  Elgin  and  Forres,  with  timber  for  the 
ordinary  implements  of  husbandry,  and  for  the  buildings  and 
iun.iture  of  the  country  people;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  in 
a  few  yean  the  export  of  timber  from  this  district  will  be  an 
article  of  considerable  value. 

It  would  be  improper  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  not  to  take 
particular  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Mo  ray's  extensive  foists  on 
his  cstr.te  of  Darnway,  and  of  those  also  on  his  Lordship's 
estate  of  Castle  Stewart. 

These  arc  of  very  great  extent,  covering  upwards  of  3600 
Scots  acres,  all   within  the  district  under  review.     Of  this 
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extent  the  greatest  pan  lyes  in  the  pari>h  of  Edcnkcilllc,  and 
part  in  that  of  Dyke,  stretching  aluiig  the  banks  of  the  Find- 
horn,  and  forming  an  immense  circle  round  the  ancient  Castle 
of  Darnwav.     The  remainder,  about  600  acres,  lvcs  in  the 
parish  of  Petty,  near  to  Cattle  Stewart.     They  were  begun 
by  the  pre  cm  Karl  in  the  year  1767.     The  Scots  fir  is  used 
for  nursing  up  and  sheltering  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  deci- 
duous trees,  of  which  the  oak  is  the  principal  object  of  atten- 
tion.    These  arc  planted  among  the  firs  at  the  distances  at 
which  they  arc  intended  to  stand  when  full  grown ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  firs  have  performed  this  office,  they  arc  to  be  al- 
together taken  away,  so  that  the  whole  will  form  a  noble 
forest  of  oaks  intermixed  with  the  other  valuable  deciduous 
trees.     In  some  of  the  older  plantations  the  firs  are  already 
completely  cut  out,  and  exhibit  forest  scenes  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  the  gloomy  Scots  fir  so  frequent  in  Scotland.     Every 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  preservation  and  proper  thinning 
of  these  plantations,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been, 
that  they  have  throve  extremely,  many  of  them,  about  nine- 
teen yean  old,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  in  girth  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground.     The  firs  arc  planted  out  at  two 
years  old  from  the  seed  bed,  and  when  of  size  sufficient  to 
afford  proper  shelter,  pits  are  made  amongst  them,  into  which 
the  oaks  and  other  trees  are  planted,  often  standing  two  years 
in  the  seed  bed,  and  three  or  four  years  in  the  nursery.     To 
shew  with  what  spirit  these  plantations  have  been  carried  on, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  in  one  season,  viz.  between 
Autumn   1782   and  Summer   1783,  no  fewer  than  75,000 
oaks  were  planted  out.     From  the  failure  in  England  of  the 
acorn  crop  sometimes  for  two  or  three  seasons  following,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  the  progress  which  could  be  wished,  in 
filling  up  these  extensive  plantations  with  oaks,  as  all  the  young 
plants  are  raised  in  the  Earl's  own  gardens  at  Darnway.   An 
cxaft  register  being  kept  of  all  the  trees  annually  planted  out, 
a  copy  of  the  amount  of  each  class  has  been  obtained,  which 
is  here  subjoined. 
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Oaks  planted  between  November  1767  and  Sum- 7        , 

meri79j  -  3  !4>$oo 

Ash,  beech,  elm,   sycamore,   Spanish  chesnut,  7  , 

spruce  firs  and  larix,  during  same  period        3         33°>500 

Scots  firs  betwixt  November  1767  and  Summer?         *« 

I787  -  .  \     9,687,000 

Total  10,638,000 

A  period  of  many  years  will  be  requisite  tor  filling  up  these 
extensive  plantations  with  oaks,  but  the  work  is  going  regu- 
larly forward. 

The  thinnings  of  the  firs  are  sold  from  two-pence  to  four- 
pence  per  dozen ;  but  the  demand  of  the  country  is  not  equal 
to  the  quantities  necessarily  taken  out.  A  few  years  ago  a 
part  of  them  were  carried  by  sea  to  Newcastle  and  Sunder- 
land, for  the  use  of  the  coal-works  in  that  neighbourhood. 

On  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Findhorn  a  similar  mode  of 
planting  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Cum  in  of  Nelugas,  and 
since  1779  above  two  hundred  acres  have  been  covered,  and 
about  8o,000  oaks  planted  out. 


MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS, 

AND 

HINTS    FOR    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  means  of  improvement  have  been  hinted  at  in  general, 
or  may  be  inferred  from  the  state  of  the  country  as  already 
described.  It  is  obvious  that  this  district  is  in  general  more 
backward  in  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  condition  of 
the  common  people,  than  their  neighbours  to  the  southward. 
U  is  also  obvious,  that  the  arable  land,  by  judicious  manage- 
ment, might  be  rendered  greatly  more  produ&ive,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  might  be  increased 
manv-fold. 
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It  is  however  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  lasting  and  ge- 
neral improvement  can  be  on  a  sudden,  or  all  at  once,  intro- 
duced into  anv  country,  even  although  the  landlords  were  to 
bctow  their  united  and  best  directed  efforts  for  that  purpose. 
It  must  be  many  years. before  the  land,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  country  people,  can  be  brought  into  the  mo*t 
improved  condition  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  proprie- 
tjrs,  however,  ought  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  may  in  a  few  years,  by  proper  attention,  bring  about 
a  surprizing  alteration  in  the  state  of  things,  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country.  In  order  to  effectuate  this,  it  appears 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  farms  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the 
employment  of  a  reasonable  capital,  which  should  be  applied 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  only,  without  being  duelled  to 
other  purposes,  such  as  building  houses,  or  inclosing  the  farm, 
the  expence  of  which  should  be  advanced  by  the  proprietor, 
on  a  moderate  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant. 

One  objection  only  can  be  stated  against  the  propriety  of 
enlarging  the  farms,  and  that  is  the  removing  the  present  set 
of  tenants ;  but  this  certainly  might  be  obviated,  were  the  pro- 
prietors to  feu  out  some  detached  corners  of  their  estates  pro- 
perly situated  in  regard  to  fuel  and  water,  and  introduce  some 
manufactures  to  give  employment  to  the  people.  They  would 
in  that  case  live  much  more  comfortably  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent, and  at  the  same  time  become  more  useful  members  of 
the  state.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  no  spirited 
cultivation  of  land  can  be  performed  by  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  a  dark  damp  smoaky  hovel,  when  it  is  further  considered 
that  the  labouring  cattle  are  still  more  wretchedly  accommo- 
dated. 

The  want  of  leases  must  be  an  insurmountable  bar  to  im- 
provements* in  agriculture. 

In  countries  highly  cultivated,  where  the  inclosures  are 
completed,  and  regular  rotations  of  croping  introduced,  a  lease 
of  nineteen  years  is  considered  both  by  proprietor  and  tenant 
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as  a  reasonable  period ;  but  in  such  a  country  as  this,  where 
so  much  rests  with  the  tenant  to  perform,  it  might  be  highly 
proper  to  add  eight  or  ten  years  more  to  this  duration,  so  that 
the  tenant  may  be  satisfied  he  can  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labour,  skill  and  improvements,  without  the  fear  of  being 
turned  out  by  another. 

From  the  consideration  that  all  people  are  extremely  re- 
lu&ant  to  quit  old  habits,  and  to  venture  on  untried  experi- 
ments, perhaps  it  might  be  proper  that  the  first  leases  which 
are  granted,  should  oblige  the  holders  to  have  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  form  in  fallow,  clover,  and  turnip. 

Were  regular  rotations  of  croping  to  be  adopted,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  likely  to  turn  out  the  most  advantageous  for 
that  part  of  the  district  from  Findhornto  Inverness. 

Firct  year — Turnip,  land  dunged. 

Second  year — Barley,  with  81b.  white  and  81b.  red  clover, 
4lb.  rib-grass,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  bushels  of  rye -grass. 

Third  year — Grass  to  be  made  into  hay. 

Fourth  year — Grass  to  be  pastured. 

Fifth  year — Grass  to  be  pastured. 

Sixth  year — Grass  to  be  pastured. 

Seventh  year — Oats. 

Kighth  year — Barley. 

In  the  low  part  of  the  parish  of  Kirk-hill,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  nearly  ccjual  to  that  of  the  Carsc  of  Gowric, 
the  same  rotation  of  croping  which  after  many  years  experi- 
ence is  now  considered  the  most  advantageous  there,  might  be 
introduced  into  this  part  of  the  distridk  with  great  propriety, 
and  is  as  follows : 

First  year — Fallow,  the  land  dunged. 

Second  year — Wheat. 

Third  year — Pease  or  beans. 

Fourth  year — Barley,  with  20  lb.  red  clover,  and  one 
bushel  rye-grass. 

Fifth  year — Grass. 

Sixth  year — Oats. 
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But  no  regular  rotation  of  croping  can  l>e  adopted  in  any 
counties  unless  the  fields  are  laid  out  iu  proper  order;  and 
where  pastmc  gr:ii.*  makes  part  of*  the  system,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  farm  should  be  indeed,  and  subdivided. 
In  this  country  in  general,  that  can  only  be  done  by  thorn 
hedges,  as  stone  fences  could  only  be  eic&cd  on  particular 
estates  where  quarries  abound.  From  every  information  that 
could  be  procured,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  were  the 
proprietors  to  grant  leases  for  twenty  one  or  twenty  seven 
years,  many  of  the  tenants  would  chearfully  concur  with 
them  in  bearing  a  proportion  of  the  cxpence  of  rearing  and 
protecting  hedges  and  also  agree  to  pay  interest  for  the  money 
expended  in  making  these  inclosurcs. 

Besides  the  other  advantages  of  inclosing,  which  arc  so  well 
Jcnown  that  they  need  not  be  here  pointed  out,  it  is  certain 
that  the  breed  of  stock  would  be  thereby  greatly  improved. 
It  lias  been  long  supposed,  that  the  cattle  raided  on  the  inclosed 
farms  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietors,  arc  of  a  superior 
breed  to  those  raised  by  the  tenants  in  the  adjoining  open 
fields,  because  they  arc  so  greatly  superior  in  weight  and 
figure;  but  all  this  superiority  is  nothing  more  than  the  result 
of  the  ease,  shelter,  freedom,  and  more  plentiful  food  with 
which  they  are  supplied  in  these  inclosurcs;  accordingly  it  is 
found,  that  the  small  cattle  raised  by  the  poorest  people  in  the 
dis'riit,  when  pastured  but  a  few  years  in  the  meadows  of 
England,  attain  near  double  their  former  size. 

It  is  needless  to  resume  the  reflections  on  the  mill  restric- 
tions, services  and  customs,  or  on  the  carriages  and  other 
labour  exacted  by  the  landlords.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  landlords  in  the  highest  improved  counties  of  Scotland, 
have  demonstrated  how  much  the  annual  returns  of  an  estate 
are  increased  by  abolishing  every  species  of  personal  thraldom. 

Although  the  sands  of  Cowbin,  from  the  familiarity  of  the 
scene,  may  be  disregarded  by  those  in  that  vicinity,  yet  to 
every  attentive  strnager  it  exhibits  a  most  singular  landscape, 
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and  while  it  recalls  his  idea  of  the  past,  it  also  excites  apprc* 
hen' ions  respecting  its  future  encroachments.  The  A61  of 
Parliament  lor  the  preservation  of  bent  has  proved  an  ineffec- 
tual check,  as  it  is  now  currently  pulled,  and  sold  for  thatch- 
ing the  houses  in  the  country,  and  that  with  the  tacit  appro- 
bation a:  least  of  those  proprietors  whose  interests  are  most 
deeply  concerned.  Planting  broad  belts  of  the  cjuickest  grow- 
ing trees  on  the  nearest  uncovered  ground,  appeal's  to  be  the 
most  certain  barrier  that  can  be  obtained,  and  this  ground 
being  in  general  deep  and  moist,  would  be  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  such  trees. 

© 

From  the  preceding  report  it  will  appear,  that  except  the 
lands  occupied  by  the  proprietors,  and  by  some  few  intelli- 
gent and  respe&able  farmers,  no  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arable  lands,  yet  still  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  country  is  very  capable  of  the  highest 
cultivation ;  and  though  it  is  not  probable,  as  has  been  ■ 
r.Ircady  observed,  that  any  general  improvement  can  be  esta- 
blished all  at  once,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  proprietors,  and 
those  in  the  management  of  their  estates,  have  it  much  in. 
their  power  gradually  to  introduce  better  modes  of  husbandry,, 
which,  it  is  humbly  supposed,  can  best  be  effected  by  enlarg- 
ing the  size  of  the  farms,  granting  leases  of  proper  duration, 
adopting  regular  rotations  of  croping,  inclosing  the  lands,  and 
building  proper  farm  houses,  without  obliging  the  tenant  to 
expend  any  part  of  his  stock  in  procuring  the  necessary  ac- 
commodation in  these  rcspe<5ls. 

There  arc  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Forbes  of  Cullodcn,  and 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Kinstaric,  who  are  about  to  grant  leases 
over  their  estates  in  this  district.-  From  their  public  spirit  it 
is  to  be  cxpc&cd  that  they  will  not  miss  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  a  regular  system  of  husbandry  on 
their  estates,  which  would  not  only  secure  the  complete  im- 
provement of  them,  but  also  promote  the  general  interests  of 
die  country,  for  unless  some  public  spirited  proprietors  wilL 
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make  such  arrangements  on  their  estates,  and  use  some  such 
measures  as  arc  here  pointed  cut,  the  cov;*;ry  must  long  re- 
main in  its  present  unimproved  state ;  and  ir  cannct  be  sup- 
posed that  the  present  :c*  of  tenants,  considering  the  circum- 
stance:; under  which  i!.:'y  are  placed,  will  ever  adopt  any 
spirited  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  cr  of  their 
own  situation.  # 


FORT     GEORGE. 


This  Fort  is  situated  on  the  point  of  Airdcrseer,  near  the 
middle  of  the  northern  boundary  of  tins  district.  Govern- 
ment ence  proposed  to  build  it  at  Inverness,  at  a  place  called 
the  Citadel,  or  Cromwell's  Fott;  but  the  magistrates  of  Inver- 
ness demanded  such  a  price  for  the  ground,  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  offended,  and  ordered  an  inspection  of 
the  ground  whereon  it  now  stands  to  be  made  by  some  engi- 
neers, who  reported  that  it  would  answer  equally  well  with 
that  at  Inverness.  Accordingly  Government  purchased  the 
ground,  and  a  large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  from 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Caldcr.  The  works  commenced  in  the 
year  1747,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner.  The 
estimate  given  in  was  1 20,000 1.  but  it  is  said  to  have  cost  up- 
wards  of  1 60,000 1.  It  is  a  mo;>t  regular  fortification,  and  is 
the  only  one  built  in  Britain  according  to  a  regular  plan.  It 
covers  ten  Scots  acres.  -It  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
considerable  influence  on  the  state  of  society  in  the  country 
around ;  the  market,  however,  which  it  has  opened  for  seve- 
ral productions  of  the  country,  renders  it  an  objc&  of  some 
consideration  in  an  agricultural  view  '  It  might  therefore  be 
improper  to  conclude  this  report  without  taking  some  notice 
of  this  superb  and  expensive  establishment. 


THE      END. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


IT  is  rcquefted  that  this  Paper  may  be  returned  to 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London,  with  any  acl 
tional   remarks  and   obfervations   which  may  occur   on 
pcrufal,  written  on  the  margin  %  as  foon  as  may  be  conveniem 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  that  this  Report  is,  at  prefe 
printed  and  circulated  for  the  purpofe  merely  of  procuri 
farther  information  refpedling  the  Husbandry  of  this  Diitri 
and  to  enable  every  one  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  Impro 
ment  of  the  Country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame   plan  in  regard  to  all 
other  Counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  will  be  happy! 
give  every  afliftance  in  its   power,  to  any  perfon  who  may 
defirous  of  improving  his  Breed  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c.  or 
trying  any  ufeful  experiment  in  Hufbandry. 


London,     •> 
June  1794.  5 
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INTRODUCTION. 

• 

TN  Reports  of  this  nature,  it  is  in  many  cases  impofll- 
■*•  ble  to  adhere  with  propriety  to  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  counties  to  be  described.  These,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, have,  in  general,  been  fixed  by  the  political  or  cc- 
clefiaftical  influence  of  the  times,  and  for  the  mod  part, 
without  regard  either  to  local  fituation,  or  to  the  conve- 
nience aM  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  In  no 
other  inftance  will  this  obfervation  apply  with  more 
force  than  in  the  prefent,  as  several  detached  parts  of 
the  county  of  Banff  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  center  of 
Aberdeenfhirc.  That  being  the  case,  it  has  been  judged 
more  diftinft  to  confine  this  report  to  the  country  lying 
between  the  rivers  Spey  and  Doveran  ;  including  that 
part  of  the  county  of  Elgin  and  Forres  on  the  south  fide 
of  Spey,  and  which  was  purposely  omitted  in  the  report 
of  that  county,  and  also  the  parifbes  of  Cairney  and  Glass, 
which,  though  locally  fituated  in  the  county  of  Banff, 
belong  politically  to  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

THE  diftrift  to  be  confidered  in  this  report,  is  fituated 
within  the  58°  of  N.  Latitude,  and  extends  from  Banff 
to  Garmouth,  along  the  south  fhore  of  the  Moray  frith, 
its  northern  boundary,  about  24  Englifh  miles.  The 
length  from  the  bay  of  Cull  en,  in  a  south-weft  dire&ion 
to  Loch  Avon,  its  southern  boundary,  is  50  miles.  It 
preserves  a  mean  length  of  nearly  20  miles,  till  within 
fire  miles  of  that  lake,  where  it  is  suddenly  compreflcd 
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into  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  making  a 
superficies  of  1015  square  miles,  that  is,  649,600  Engliftx 
acres,  or  516,635  Scots  acres. 

The  whole,  except  the  UzSt  along  the  sea-fhore,  may 
be  very  properly  described  as  a  hilly,  mountainous  coun- 
try, interspersed  with  a  great  many  fertile  valleys,  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  grass. 

The  hills  are  either  covered  with  heath  or  moss,  afford- 
ing little  paflure  ;  while  from  their  bleak  and  barren 
aspect,  they  have  a  very  gloomy  and  unpleasant  appear- 
ance. 4 1 

The  arable  land,  which  bears  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  wafte,  lies  on  the  fides,  and  towards  the  bottoms 
of  the  higher  hills,  or  on  the  fides  of  those  valleys  through 
which  the  waters  have  theic  courses,  or  on  the  narrow 
level  plains  on  the  banks  of  these  waters. 

la  several  of  these  valleys  where  cultivation  has  hi- 
therto been  found  impracticable,  there  is  abundance  of  fine 
healthy  padure,  on  which  young  cattle  are  reared  to 
great  advantage,  the  grounds  being  in  general  well  fhel- 
tcred  by  natural  woods  of  oak,  birch,  alder,  Sec. 

Rivers  and  Waters.     The  course  of  the   river  Spey, 
which  forms  the  weftern  boundary  of  this  diftrift,  was 
fully  described  in  the  report  of  the  county  of  Elgin  and. 
Forres. 

The  water  of  Avon  has  its  source  from  the  lake  of 
that  name,  on  the  borders  of  the  (hires  of  Aberdeen  and 
Invernefs;  and  being  joined  in  its  progress  by  the  water 
of  Livat,  falls  into  the  Spey  at  Ballandallach,  after  a  course 
of  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

The  water  of  Fiddich  has  its  rife  in  the  hills  of  Glen-' 
fiddich  and  Strathdon,  and  after  a  course  of  fomc  miles, 
is  joined  by  the  water  of  Dullan,  and  both  fall  into  the 
Spey  about  two  miles  above  Arntullie. 
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The  river  Doverao,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Aberdeen*- 
fliire,  receives  the  waters  of  Calrach  and  Blackwatcr, 
which  iffue  from  the  hills  on  the  south  and  eaft  fides  of 
the  diftriS.  The  lands  on  their  banks  being  better  fhel- 
tercd,  and  consequently  more  fertile,  is  the  only  circum- 
ftance  relating  to  these  waters  which  merits  confideration 
here.  The  Doveran  is  not  navigable,  nor  does  it  con- 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  the  harbour  of  Banff,  nor  to 
the  port  of  Macduff  on  the  southern  banks,  yet  it  is  not* 
withftanding  of  importance  on  account  of  the  value  of  its* 
salmon  fifliings. 

There  are  many  other  ?mall  rivulets,  which  fall  into 
the  frith  at  different  places  along  the  coaft.  These  serve 
to  turn  the  machinery  of  the  corn  mills  erc&ed  upon 
them,  and  alfo  the  machinery  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
different  branches  ofmanuja&ures  eftablifiied  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  particularly  at  Banff,  Boyndie,  Portsoy, 
and  Cullen. 

5o/A— Taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  diftrift,  the 
soil  may  be  described  as  of  three  qualities.  Thai  of  the 
plains  on  the  banks  of  the  waters,  where  it  has  not  been 
mixed  with  sand  by  the  waftiings  of  the  ftreams,  is  a  ftiff 
deep  clay  ;  on  the  fides  of  the  valleys  it  is  a  deep  black 
loam  on  a  bed  of  rock,  generally  limeftone  ;  and  on  the 
fides  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country, 
where  cultivation  has  taken  place,  the  soil  is  either  the 
same  as  laft  described,  or  a  mixture  of  moss  and  gravel 
on  a  red  tilly  bottom j  and  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
retentive  of  water. 

Climate.— Trom  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  above  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  from  its  generally  exposed  fituation, 
and  the  great  height  of  many  of  the  mountains,  this  dis- 
trict is  often  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  a  cold  and  rainy 
climate.     The  harveftt  are  often  interrupted  and  preca- 
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rlous,  and  if  not  completed  before  the  end  of  O&ober, 
the  crops  in  the  interior  and  more  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  are  for  the  moil  part  damaged  bj  rains,  which 
about  that  season  often  set  in  for  weeks  together,  are  fre- 
quently succeeded  (without  any  interval  of  good  weather) 
by  frcils  and  deep  falls  of  snow,  and  often  suspend  the 
operations  of  husbandry  for  many  of  the  winter  months. 
In  the  years  1782  and  1787,  the  harvefl  continued  for 
near  three  months*  From  this  account,  however,  the 
lower  part  of  the  country  from  Duff-houfe  to  Forglen 
and  Kinnairdy,  a  tra&  of  about  twelve  miles  along  the 
river  fide,  and  from  Banff  to  Gordon  Caftle,  including  the 
diilri&s  of  Boyne  and  Enzie,  mud  be  excepted,  being 
r.early  equal  to  the  climate  of  Moray,  and  greatly  sur- 
paffing  the  rood  part  of  that  county  in  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  the  improvements  &(  its.  agriculture,  and  the  rich* 
ness  of  its  productions. 

Oats%  Peafe  and  Beans  are  sown  from  the  beginning  of 
March,  to  the  middle  of  April.  Barley  seed  commences 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  sowing  of  Wheat  ia 
October,  though  sometimes  so  late  as  November.  Ths 
harvefl  generally  commences  in  the  course  of  the  firft  ten 
days  of  September,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  is  compleat- 
ed  in  fix  or  seven  weeks,  during  which  period  the  corns 
are  all  built  and  (tacked  in  the  yard. 

7cu7zs9  Population  and  Manufuftures.— In  this  diflrict 
thcrs  are  two  Royal  Burghs,  viz.  Banff  and  Cullen,  fi« 
tuated  on  the  coaft,  and  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles 
from  each  other.  Banff  contains  upwards  of  3500  souls, 
but  Cullen,  in  regard  to  population  and  wealth,  is  equal* 
led  by  several  of  the  villages  in  the  county,  of  which 
PoVtfoy,  Keith  and  Fochabers  are  the  moil  confidcrable ; 
though  there  are  a  great  many  other  villages,  both  in 

the 
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the  interior  parts  of  the  country  and  along  the  sea- 
coaft,  which  may  contain  from  ioo  to  500  inhabitants  in 
each,  so  that  the  population  of  the  diftrkl  is  very  confi- 
derable,  and  may  be  accounted  at  38,000  souls.  The 
greateft  proportion  of  them  are  no  doubt  engaged  in  1- 
griculture,  though  a  very  confidcrable  number  is  employ- 
ed in  commerce,  manufacture),  and  the  fiflieries  on  the 
coail. 

Several  of  the  villages  in  this  county  being  situated 
upon  the  fliore  of  the  Moray  frith,  are  principally  inha- 
bited by  fifliermen,  who  follow  no  other  occupation. 
They  fi(h  for  cod,  ling,  skate,  macarcl,  whiting,  and  had- 
dock, of  which  last  species  an  immense  quantity  was  caught 
along  this  coast  during  the  winter  1791-3.  though  they 
have  been  remarkably  scarce  lor  several  years  on  the 
South-east  coast  of  Scotland  ;  and  besides  supplying  the 
county  of  Banff,  a  great  quantity  of  dried  fifli  is  sent 
over  land  to  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  and  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dozens  of  sal- 
ted cod,  ling,  skate  and  haddock,  is  annually  exported  by 
the  fifhermun  themselves  to  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Dun- 
dee, Perth,  and  the  towns  along  the  sides  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  L.  3000  Sterling  year- 
ly ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  aum  they  expend 
in  the  purchase  of  coal,  salt,  and  such  other  articles  a 
they  judge  they  can  purchase  cheaper  than  they  could 
do  at  home  j  with  the  remainder  they  purchase  cloaths, 
meat  and  the  other  necefsaries  they  stand  in  need  of;  and 
from  this  fund  also  the  rent  is  paid  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  villages  in  which  they  reside.  The  general  terms  of 
agreement  between  a  proprietor  of  one  of  these  villages, 
and  a  boat's  crew,  arc  as  follows  :  The  fifhing  boat  com- 
plete, which  generally  costs  L.  22.  is  furniflied  by  the 
proprietor ; 
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proprietor  ;  the  crew,  which  consists  of  six  men,  become* 
jointly  bound  to  employ  the  boat  for  seven  year3  in  the 
white  £(hing  on  the  coast,  and  to  pay  a  rent  of  five  gui- 
neas yearly  for  the  boat,  and  a  small  piece  of  ground  for 
building  their  houses  (which  they  do  at  their  own  ex- 
pencej,  and  for  gardens.  They  an:  obliged  to  uphold 
the  boat  during  the  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod, the  proprietor  furniibes  the  hull  of  a  new  boat, 
which  generally  costs  .about  L.  n.  But  in  the  event  of 
a  boat  not  lasting  seven  years,  the  proprietor  furnifhes  a 
new  one  at  his  own  expence,  and  the  crew  agree  to  pay' 
a  yearly  advance  of  rent  above  the  five  guineas,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  period  which  was  to  run  of  the  sevca. 
years,  when  the  former  boat  became  unferviceable. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  boatmen,  some  per- 
son agreeable  to  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  other  filhcr- 
men,  gets  pofsefsion  of  the  house  and  garden  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  his  dure  of  the  profits  of  the  concern.  But 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  widow,  or  relations  of  his  pre- 
decessor, a  certain  consideration  for  the  house,  and  any 
improvements  that  may  have  been  made  on   the  garden. 

It  appears  from  the  Custom-house  books  of  Aberdeen 
and  Inverncfs,  that  in  the  ccurfe  of  fever*  years  prece- 
ding January  1794,  there  were  exported  from  this  coun- 
ty 429,571  dried  cod  and  ling,  366  barrels,  of  salted  cod, 
15,800  dried  skate,  and  148,703  dried  haddocks,  all 
which  are  disposed  of  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Scotland, 
as  before  mentioned.  The  expert  of  salmon  in  the  same 
period,  from  that  part  of  this  coast  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Custom-house  of  Aberdeen,  but  in  which  the  fifli- 
ings  oa  the  Spey  are  not  included,  have  been  2,630  barrels 
salted,  and  20,905  kits  of  frefh  salmon.  The  first  is  ge- 
nerally fent  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  last  find  a 
ready  fale  at  the  London  market. 

Manufactures 
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ManufuEiuret were  firfl  introduced  into  this  diftricl  by 
the  same  patriotic  Nobleman   who  led  the  way  to  im-  * 
provements   in    agriculture.     At   the    beginning,   their 
progrefs  was  flow,  and  of  little  value  ;   but  of  late  years 
they  have  become  of  considerable  importance. 

In  the  course  of  the  la  ft  feven  years,  it  appears,  that 
befides  a  very  great  quantity  of  linen  yarn  and  coarse 
linen  cloth,  which  is  exported  over-land  from  the 
country,  generally  to  Aberdeen,  Glasgow  and  Paiflcy, 
there  has  in  that  period  been  (hipped  from  Banff,  Portsoy, 
and  Macduff  *,  a  sea  port  in  this  county,  though  fi mated 
on  the  south  fide  of  Do veran,  710,000  spindles  of  linen 
yarn,    507,108    pounds   weight  of  white  and  coloured 

threads, 

•  » 

•    #  • 
*  Formerly  called  Dowen,  a  contra ftion  of  Doveran,  probably 

from  the  river  of  th:;t  name  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  at.  a 
place  called  the  Craig%  close  to  this  town,  which  it  is  affcrted 
was  the  case  about  3C0  years  ago.  Macduff  was  a  %  village  in- 
habited only  by  £(hcrs,  containing  about  303  souls,  and  about 
the  year  1761  the  whole  rent  amounted  only,  to  L.  55  :  r  1  :  r  *. 
It  is  well  fnuuteJ  for  a  harbour,  the  prefent  Noble  Proprietor 
(the  Earl  of  Fife)  having  lately  expended  nearly  L.  joso  to 
com  pi  cat  it. 

His  Lord  (hip  has  granted  a  confiderable  number  of  feus,  each 
containing  32  falls,  for  which  16s.  8d.  of  feu-duty  is  payable 
yearly.  By  this  means  a  great  many  manufacturers  and  others 
have  been  induced  to  build  subltantial  commodious  houses, 
and  the  adjoining  lands  arc  let  to  the  inhabitants  at  from  20  to 
30s.  per  acre,  by  which  means  the  rent  is  now  advanced  to  L.  500 
fterling,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  upwards  of  1300  ; 
and  from  every  appearance  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
town  will  increase  rapidly  iu  population  and  prosperity,  which 
ought  to  induce  other  proprietors  to  follow  an  example  so  well 
calculated  to  promote  public  and  private  intereft. 
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threads,   8,755  dozen  pairs  of  thread  and  worded  (tick- 
ings,   and  725    dozen  pairs  of  leather  fhoes.     The   linen 
yarn  and  thread  is  made  partly  of  flax  imported  from 
Holland,   and  partly  of  flax  the  growth  of  the  diftrift. 

There  was  no  poffibility  of  -ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  each  kind  manufactured  :  But  when  it  is  confide  red 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keith  alone  there  are  four 
mills  crefted  for  scutching  flax,  and  that  at  each  of  theie 
from  1000  to  1500  flones  are  annually  drcilid,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  a  very   confidcrable  quantity   of  flax  is 

annually  cultivated  in  this  diftrift,    beyond  what  is  ne- 

ceffary  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

Itdoci  not  appear  that  any  linen  cloth  is  exported  from 
this  diftrift  by  sea  :   But  it  is  certain  that  at  the  Stamp 
Office  in  the  town  of  Keith  only,    within  the  laft  seven 
years,  there  have  been  154,649  yards   of  cloth    damped 
for  fale. 

The  diftance  from  the  sea  ports,  and  the  wretched  ftatc 
of  the  roads,  may  account  for  this  species  of  manufacture 
being  carried  to  Aberdeen  and  the  other  markets  over 
land. 

There  are  several  bleachfields  in  this  diftrift.  Or*e  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cullen  has  been  long  eftablifhed, 
and  at  which  about  1500  pieces  of  linen  and  1  700  spindles 
of  yarn  are  whitened  yearly. 

The  (lockings  and  (hoes  are  exported  to  foreign  markets  ; 
the  white  and  coloured  threads  are  disposed  of  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  linen  yarn  is  sent  to  Aberdeen,  and  other 
places  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  Scotland. 

Extent 
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Exttttt  of  FJiatet,  Land  Rtntt,  and  Ttnor  of  Leant.— -  . 
In  tills  diftrict  there  are  three  proprietors,  each  of  whofe 
eftates  here  amount  to  fromL.  7000  to  L.  12000.  There 
are  eight  others  who  polTtss  from  L.  600  to  L.  1000  ;  and 
the  remainder  is  ihared  ia  fmall  eftates  i'romL.  300  to 
L.  400  of  yearly  rent ;  amounting  in  all,  including L.  1200 
for  the  salmon  fifhings  on  Dovcran,  to  L.  43,500, 

Though  the  family  seats  of  the  great  proprietors  are 
fituated  in  this  diftrict,  yet  from  neceflary  attendance 
to  their  duty  in  Parliament,  and  from  other  avocations, 
there  ate  none. of  them  who  refide  here  above  a  few 
months  in  the^ear. 

Befides  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  around  the 
manfion  houses,  they  each  retain  a  certain  extent  of  ara- 
ble farm,  which  is  managed  on  the  moll  approved  prin- 
ciples. Many  of  the  other  proprietors  also  are  employ- 
ed in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  in  fome  department  of  the 
Law,  so  that  there  are  but  few  who  refide  in  the  diftrict, 
or  who  have  time  or  opportunity  for  paying  that  degree 
of  attention  to  the  growing  improvements  of  their  own 
eftates,  or  of  the  country  at  large,  which  the  importance 
of  the  object  so  juftly  merits  ;  while  th  it  proper  connec- 
tion which  ought  to  subfift  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  which  uniformly  takes  place  in  ail  countries  where 
improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  successfully  car-  * 
ricd  on,  is  here  attended  to  only  by  a  few  individuals, 
who,  by  a  proper  attention  to-their  own  interefts,  have 
learned  that  such  a  conduct  alone  can  fee u re  the  intro- 
duction of  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  among  all' 
claffes  of  tenants  in  any  country.    " 

The  rent  1;;'    the  arable  lands  in   this   diftrict   maybe 

accounted  a:  us.  the  acre,  exclofive  of  natural  pifture, 

and  exclulivc  also  of  the  lands  adjoining  to  the  several 

B  towns. 
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towns  and  villages,  which  from  local  lunation  and  other 
advantages  give  from  L.  2  to  L.  4  the  acre.  The  rents 
are  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  barley  and  oat  meal : 
The  money  rent  is  always  paid  at  the  term  of  Martinmas, 
after  reaping  the  crop,  and  the  barley  and  oat*  meal  between 
Chriftmas  and  Candlemas  thereafter.  The  ordinary  termof 
entry  to  a  farm  is  at  Whitsunday,  as  to  the  houses,  gar- 
den and  meadow  grafs  ;  and  to  the  arable  land  at  the  Re- 
paration of  that  year's  crop  from  the  ground.  The  lea- 
ses in  general  endure  for  nineteen  years,  though  there 
are  several  farms  on  the  Earl  of  Findlater's  eft  ate  be- 
tween Banff  and  Cullen,  of  which  leases  were  granted 
(about  the  year  1759)  for  two  nineteen  years,  and  the 
lifetime  of  the  tenant  in  case  he  fhould  survive  that  pe- 
riod. The  farm-houses  and  offices  are  valued  to  the  te- 
nant on  hb  entry,  and  he  is  bound  to  uphold  them,  so  aj 
to  be  of  equal  value  at  his  removal,  or  he  muft  pay  the 
deficiency  in  money  to  the  next  incoming  tenant.  A 
liberty  is  reserved  by  the  proprietor  to  work  all  mines 
and  minerals,  and  to  cut  drains  through  the  farm,  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  any  other  farm  on  the  eflate  ;  the 
tuiant  being  entitled  to  recover  any  damage  that  may 
be  done  to  the  surface,  as  the  same  may  be  ascertained 
by  perfons  to  be  mutually  chosen.  Proprietors  also  re- 
serve liberty  of  planting  any  moor  or  pafturc  grounds  ' 
within  the  limits  of  the  farm,  which  they  may  incline  to 
plant,  at  any  period  during  the  leafe,  and  without  making 
any  discount  of  rent  to  the  tenant  for  the  lands  so  taken 
off. 

The  only  clause  contained  in  the  lease  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  land,  is,  that  the  tenant  fliall  not  waflc 
it  by  improper  cropping. 
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The  tenants  are  in  general  bound  to  pay  cess,  taxes, 
schoolmaftei's  salary,  and  all  public  burdens  imposed  ot 
to  be  imposed,  and  further  to  be  amenable  to  the  deci- 
fions  of  the  Baron  Bailies  in  all  queftiens  relating  to  the 
prefervation  of  growing  timber,  cutting  meadow  ground, 
winter  herding,  mill  exactions,  and  such  other  matters  as 
naturally  fall  under  the  cognisance  of  this  Court. 

Aft  rift  ions  to  mills  is  here,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
full  iorce,  and  the  tenants  are  bound  by  their  leases  to 
grind  their  corns  at  particular  mills,  where  in  general  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  corns  so  grinded  is 
exacted,  but  on  an  average  about  the  twelfth,  although 
every  farmer  is  obliged  to  be  ai  the  expence  of  erecting 
a  kiln  on  his  farm,  of  drying  his  corns,  and  of  sending 
his  servants  to  the  mill  to  affift  in  manufacturing  them 
into  meal.  He  is  further  bound  to  perform  his  propor- 
tion of  labour,  along  with  the  other  tenants,  in  support- 
ing the  fabric  of  the  mill,  and  keeping  the  drains  and 
water  courses  in  order. 

On  the  Earl  of  Fife's  eftates  in  this  dillrift,  the  moft 
estenfive  exactions  of  multures  were  prcftable  by  the 
usage  of  ancient  times.  At  feveral  of  the  mills  on  his 
property,  the  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  all  the  grindablc 
corns  were  exacted:  This  his  Lordfhip  has  aboliflied,  and 
receives  two  Callings  and  threepence  in  the  pound  of  rent 
payable  by  each  tenant  aftrieted  to  thefe  mills  ;  and  has' 
adopted  the  same  plan  at  his  other  mills,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  thirlage  paid,  thereby  keeping  up  the 
old  mill  rent,  and  banifhing  a  practice  of  feudal  severity 
which  occasioned  .yearly  animofities  and  conftant  law. 
suits. 
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His  Lord/hip  also,  much  to  his  credit,  has  abolifhed  all 
customs  and  services  payable  by  his  tenants,  and  con- 
certed the  same  on  very  moderate  terms. 

Extent ,  and  Mode  of  managing  the  Farms. 

Though  there  are  many  farms  in  this  diflrift  which 
contain  from  ico  to  200  acres  of  arable  land,  yet  the  ge- 
neral extent  of  them  may  be  rated  at  from  40  to  60  ara- 
ble acres.  The  remainder  is  cither  occupied  by  tenants 
who  possess  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  or  in 
small  lots  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  and 
vil.agcs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  previous  to  the  year  1748, 
any  improvements    in  agriculture  were  introduced  into 
this  district.     In  chose  days  the   mode  of  management 
was  the  same  here,  as  was  then  universally  practised  all 
over  the  North  of  Scotland.     The  arable  lands  on  every 
farm,  were  divided  into  what  was  called  ou; field  and  in- 
field.    To  the  infield,  which   consisted  of  that  part  of 
the  farm  nearest  to   the  farm  houses,    the  whole  manure 
was   Legularly  applied.     The   only  crops   cultivated   011 
the  infield  land  were  oats,  Lear  and  pease,  and  the  lands 
were  kept  under  tillage  as  long  as   they  would   produce 
two  or  three  returns  of  the  seed  sown;   and  when  a  field 
became  so  reduced  and  so  full  of  weeds,  as  not  to  yield 
this  return,  it  was  allowed  to  lie  in  natural  pafture   for 
a  year  or  two,  after  which,  it  was  again  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  treated  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
The  outfield  lands  were  wafted  by  a  succiTun  of  oats 
after  oats,  as  long  as  the  crops  would  p.*y  for  seed  and 
labour,  and  afford  a  small  allowance  of  oatmeal  for  the 
family.     They  were  then  allowed  to  remain  in  a  ftatc 
of  absolute  fterility,  producing  only  thirties  and  other 
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weeds,  till  after  having  been  re  fled  in  this  flate  for  some 
years,  the  farmer  thought  proper  to  bring  them  again 
under  cultivation,  when,  from  the  mode  of  management 
before  described,  a  few  scanty  crops  were  obtained. 

Oxen  ploughs  only  were  used,  and  when  the  barley  seed  • 
was  finifhed,  the  cattle   wire  cither  sold  to  dealers,  or 
sent  to  the  glens  or  valleys  in  the   remote  parts  of  the 
diftrift,  where  they  were  grazed  for. three  or  four  months  . 
in  summer  at  the  low   rate  of  1  s.  or  1  s.  6d.  each,  and 
during  this  period  the  plough  was  laid  afidc,  and  the  far- 
mcr's  servants   and  horses  were  employed  in  providing 
the  nectfTary  flock,  of  fuel,  and  in  collecting  moss  or  clay, 
to  be  mixed  with  the  dung  produced  by  the  cattle  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter.     The  horses  were  either  teth- 
ered on  the  b'.-fl  of  the  infield  pafturc,   or  truflcd  to  the 
management  of  a  herd  ;  and  as  it  may  eafily  be  supposed, 
these  animals   often  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pas- 
ture allotted  to  them,  and  committed  depredations  on  the 
adjoining  corn  fields. 

About  the  period  above  mentioned,  the  late  Earl  of 
Finlater,  then  Lord  Defkford,  to  whose  unremitting  ex- 
ertions arc  to  be  ascribed  the  introduction  of  improvement* 
in  agriculture,  as  well  as  manufactures,  in  this  coun- 
try* came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banff,  and 
having  taken  one  of  his  farms  into  his  own  pofsefsion, 
set  about  cultivating  it  on  the  most  approved  manner 
then  known  in  England,  and  for  that  purpose  engaged 
an  experienced  overseer  from  that  kingdom,  to  take  the 
charge  of  it,  and  in  a  few  years  improved  that  farm  in  a 
stile  and  mariner  .  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  his  Lordfhip  was  sensible,  however  succefsful  he 
might  be  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  particular  farm, 
it  was  not  probable  that  this  suocefs  would  operate  so 
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powerfully  on  the  minds  of  bis  tenants,  as  to  induce 
them,  without  some  substantial  reasons,  to  venture  on 
.untried  experiments,  or  to  leave  the  beaten  tract,  in 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  trode  for  ages.  He 
therefore  formed,  and  executed  a  plan,  which  did  great 
credit  to  his  judgment,  and  which  in  its  confequences 
has  been  highly  beneficial,  as  it  tended  to  awaken  that 
spirit  for  improvement  which  has  now  become  general 
over  the  district,  at  least  among  the  proprietors  and 
more  respectable  farmers.  His  Lordlhip  selected  some 
of  the  molt  intelligent,  active  and  substantial  tenants  in 
the  country,  to  whom  he  granted  leases  on  reasonable 
terms,  for  two  nineteen  years  and  a  lifetime,  of  farms 
formerly  occupied  by  three  or  four  tenants.  By  these 
leases,  the  tenants  became  bound  to  inclose  and  subdivide 
a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  with  stone  fences,  or  ditch 
and  hedge,  during  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  lease, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  second  nineteen  jej.rs,  to  inclose 
the  remainder.  This  the  tenants  became  bound  to  do, 
under  a  certain  penalty,  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
leases.  The  tenants  were  also  bound  to  summer  fallow, 
and  sow  grafs  seeds  on  a  certain  number  oi  acres  within 
the  first  five  years  of  the  lease. 

His  Lordlhip  also  f.rst  introduced  the  turnip  husban- 
dry, and  by  his  precept  and  example,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  by  degrees,  into 
general  practice. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  general  improvement 
in  the  modes  of  agriculture,  can  be  introduced  all  at  once, 
or  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  will,  on  a  fudden, 
give  up  their  old  habits  and  ways  of  thinking.  They 
must  be  induced  to  do  so,  either  from  the  advantage 
which  they  are  satisfied  they  will  derive  in  consequence 
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of  making  new  arrangements  with  the  proprietors,  or 
from  tt  conviction  in  their  own  minds,  that  the  e&pcri- 
merits  which  their  more  adventurous  neighbours  have  at- 
tempted, have  proved  succefsful  and  advantageous,  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  Lord  Finla'ter's]  unwearied 
exertions,  it  was  man/  years  before  fallow  and  sowing 
graft  seeds,  turnip,  and  other  green  crops,  came  into  general 
practice,  even  in  that  corner  of  his  estate  where  he  him- 
self resided  ;  but  the  tenants  being  at  last  satisfied  that 
the  improvements  introduced  by  his  Lordfhip  were  such,  » 
as,  if  adopted  by  them,  would  promote  their  interest, 
they  set  about  making  experiments,  which  having  in 
every  instance  exceeded  expectation,  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement began  of  course  to  gain  ground,  and  his  Lord- 
ihip's  example  having  been  followed  by  many  of  the 
other  proprietors,  and  by  several  of  the  more  intelligent 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  system  of  a- 
griculture,  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants,  and  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  country,  became  thereby  greatly 
improved,  though  it  is  no' doubt  possible  to  carry  on  these 
and  other  improvements  to  a  much  greater  extent,  were 
the  proprietors  to  give  that  encouragement  to  the  tenants, 
without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that-  any  solid 
or  substantial  improvement  can  be  brought  about  in  any 
country. 

Though  the  tenants  are  not  bound  by  their  leases  to 
follow  any  fixed  or  steady  rotation  of  cropping,  and  tho' 
few  of  them  adhere  strictly  to  any  one  particular  system, 
yet  on  the  farms  occupied  by  the  proprietors,  and  alfo 
on  the  large  farms,  where  the  lands  are  inclosed  and  sub- 
divided, a  considerable  proportion  is  annually  under  fal- 
low, turnip  and  other  green  crops,  and  generally  near 
one  third  of  the  farm  is  under  sown  grafs.     The  quanti- 
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ty  of  grafs  seeds  commonly  sown,  is  8  lb.  red  clover,  8  lb. 
white  clover,  with  a  small  proportion  of  rib-grafs  seed, 
and  twobufiiels  rye- grafs  seed,  on  eich  acre.  The  grafs 
is  cut  the  first  year  for  hay,  and  pastured  at  least  two, 
and  sometimes  three  years  thereafter.  On  the  small 
farms  in  the  interior  and  remote  parts  of  the  district,  lit- 
tle alteration  of  system  has  hitherto  taken  place.  What 
is  most  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  ridges  are  better 
straighted,  and  that  a  small  plot  of  sown  grafs  and  tur- 
nip are  to  be  seen  on  almost  every  farm. 

The  mode  of  culture  adopted  for  raising  the  different 
crops  on  the  more  improved  farms  in  the  district,  is  as 
follows  : 

Wheat.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  climate, 
it  will  be  inferred,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  species  of 
crops  must  be  limited  to  that  part  of  the  district  lying 
along  the  coast  ;  but  even  there,  owing  to  the  latcnefs  of 
the  harvests,  and  the  quantities  of  rain  which  generally 
fall  in  Autumn,  the  number  of  acres  in  wheat  is  inconsi- 
derable in  proportion  to  the  after  crops  ;  it  is  sown  after 
fallow,  potatoes  or  grafs. 

In  the  course  of  the  fallow,  the  land  is  plowed  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  again  after  the  barley  seed  is  fin i fil- 
ed, and  two  or  three  times  afterwards,  according  as  the 
situation  of  the  ground  may  require,  or  the  season  will 
permit.  Before  the  last  furrow  is  given,  winch  general- 
ly happens  in  September,  manure  is  applied  ;  when 
wheat  is  sown  after  potatoes  or  grafs,  one  plowing  is 
deemed  sufficient.  The  quantity  of  seed  allowed  to  the 
acre,  is  from  J2  to  16  pecks,  according  to  the  time  of 
sowing.  The  species  most  cultivated  here  is  the  com- 
mon  red,  and  the  Efsex  white  wheat. 
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Outs  is  here  considered  as  the  staple  grain,  and  cui  ri- 
valed in  much  greater  quantities  than  any  other  species, 
oit-mcal  being  still  the  general  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  on  which  also  the  tenants  principally  depend  for  pay- 
ment of  a  o  nsiderable  part  of  their  rents.  Oats  are 
sown  after  grafs,  barley,  turnips,  pease,  wheat,  and 
sometimes  after  oats.  The  ground  is  plowed  either  in 
Autumn,  or  in  the  Spring,  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  about  four  lirlots  Linlithgow  measure  is  sown  on 
each  acre,  and  the  returns  are  from  6  to  7  bolls  the  acre, 
though  often  in  favourable  seasons  considerably  more  on 
such  firms  as  arc  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Seve- 
ral species  of  early  oats  were  introduced  into  this  court, 
try  in  the  spring  1 7S3,  when  many  of  the  public-spirited 
proprietors,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Fife,  sensible  of  the 
great  liiK  of  sowing  the  damaged  grain  of  the  preceding 
crop,  imported  very  considerable  quantities  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  tenants.  But  what  are  most  gene- 
rally cultivated,  are  a  kind  common  in  the  country,  sni 
known  by  the  name  oi  early  oats,  in  contradistinction  ta 
those  common  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Moray, 
which  are  about  a  fortnight  later  of  being  ripe. 

Sjrkt  was,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  considered  as  the  most  valuable  crop, 
and  was  cultivated  in  much  greater  quantities  than  any 
other  kind  of  grain,  except  oats.  But  since  the  intro- 
duction of  turnips  and  sown  grafs,  and  since  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  stock  have  become  objects  of  great 
importance,  the  quantity  of  barley  annually  sold  has  de- 
creased, though  the  returns  by  the  acre  are  much  mere 
abundant.  This  crop  is  sown  after  oats,  pease,  or  tur- 
nip j  when  after  oats  or  pease,  the  land  is  three  times 
plowed,  the  first  plowing  being  given  soon  after  the  har- 
vest i  the  second,  which  is  here  called  stirring,  u  perform- 
C  ed 
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ed  when  the  oaNsecd  is  finiihcd,  and  immediately  after,  the 
manure,  which  had  been  procured  in  the  course  of  the 
former  winter,  is  spread  on  the  gronnd,  which  is  again 
plowed  i*;  the  month  of  M?y,  when  seed  at  the  rate  of 
14  or  15  pecks  is  sow:*  oa  the  acre.  The  returns  are 
from  6  to  8  bolls  on  the  acre.  Barley,  the  produce  of 
such  farms  as  are  now  under  review,  weighs  from  17 
to  19  stones  Amsterdam  per  boll,  in  good  seasons:  the 
(ommon  Scots  bailey  is  the  only  species  generally  raised 
here. 

Pease  and  Beans  are  not  cultivated  in  great  quantities 
here,  and  very  seldom  together.  In  the  interior  and 
more  remote  parts  of  the  district,  beans  will  not  come  to 
maturity.  They  succeed  wheat  or  oats,  and  are  general- 
!y  sown  after  one  furrow,  which  is  given  sometimes  in 
Autumn  and  sometimes  in  Spring.  The  quantity  of 
pease  sown  is  generally  about  five  firlots,  and  of  beans 
fix  firlots  wheat  measure,  to  the  acre.  The  returns  are 
very  variable ;  in  a  favourable  dry  season,  from  six  to  ten 
are  often  reaped  off  the  acre  ;  but  when  the  season  is  wet 
and  rainy,  the  crops  of  ^rain  are  very  deficient. 

Potatoes.  The  cultivation  of  this  root  came  into  gene- 
ral practice  here  about  forty  years  ago.  They  are  now 
raised  in  con  fide  r  able  quantities  on  every  farm,  and  the 
poorcfl  tradesman  and  labourer,  a*  well  as  the  moll  ex- 
tenfive  farmer,  raise  a  sufficiency  for  the  use  of  their  fa- 
milies. The  white  kidney  kind  is  chiefly  cultivated  here. 
They  are  now  generally  planted  on  land  prepared  by  the 
plough,  and  drilled  and  horfe-hocd  like  other  green  crops. 
The  general  introduction  of  potatoes,  as  a  crop  in  the 
open  field,  is,  without  doubt,  the  mod  important  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  that  ever  found  its  way  into  this 
kingdom,  particularly  to  the  more  northerly  parts  of  if, 
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where  the  crops  of  grain  arc  often  injured  by  the  late. 
nefs  of  the  harvefts  ;  for  had  not  this  valuable  root  been 
in  general  ufe  in  this  diftrid  in  the  spring  of  1783,  it  is 
very  probable  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  would  have 
perifhed  for  want  of  food,  or  their  living  conftantly  on 
the  damaged  oat- meal  of  the  preceding  crop,  would  have 
been  the  means  of  generating  diseases,  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  them. 

Turnip.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  late 
Earl  of  Findlater  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  turnip 
husbandry  into  this  country  about  the  1748,  and  though 
this  crop  is  now  common  on  almoft  every  farm,  it  is  not, 
however,  cultivated  to  fo  great  an  extent  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  land  is  plowed  three  times,  and  the  seed  is  • 
sown  in  drills  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  xoth  to  the  25th  of  June 
is  the  ordinary  seed  time.  The  crop  is  consumed  partly 
in  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcher,  and  partly  by  the 
milch  cows  and  young  cattle. 

I4 lax  is  cultivated  to  a  confidcrable  extent  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  to  advantage.  It  is  partly  manufa&ured  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  but  much  the  greater  quantity 
is  manufactured  for  exportation,  as  has  been  already 
more  particularly  mentioned.  An  acre  of  Flax  fold  on 
the  field  before  pulling,  gives  from  L.  7  to  L.  8,  and  some- 
times from  L.  10  to  L.  ia. 

Implements  of  Hujbandry* 

The  implements  of  husbandry  all  over  this  diftriA 
about  forty  years  ago,  were,  as  may  cafily  be  supposed, 
very  rudely  conftru£ted.  In  those  days,  creels,  or  cur* 
rocisf  a  semicircular  bafket  made  of  twigs,  and  fixed 
one  on  each  fiic  of  the  horse  by  means  of  a  kind  of  saddle, 
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supplied  the  place  of  the  dung  cart,  and  were  also  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  (lock  of  fuel  from  the  mo^s.     The 
grain,  meal  and  lime,  (oi  which   lafl  article  from   50  to 
6o,coo  bolls  were  annually  exported,  as  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned  hereafter,)  were  carried  in   sacks  on 
horses  backj,  often  for  ten,  fiiteen,  and  sometimes  twenty 
miles  on  a  ft  retch.     The  only  plough  used  in  the  coun- 
try, was  the  kind  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Scots  plough,  and  which,  with  the  ordinary  and  poor- 
er class  of  tenants,  dill  retains  its  place,  after  having  un- 
dergone some  little  improvement. 

The  late  Earl  of  Firdlater,  about  the  year  1748,  when 
he  commenced  his  farming  operations,  imported  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  fuch  as 
were  then  u*ed  in  England,  and  in  the  bed  cultivated  and 
moil  improved  parts  of  Scotland.  The  other  proprietors 
and  severals  of  the  moil  intelligent  farmers  followed  his 
Lordftrp's  example,  and  either  imported  these  imple- 
ments of  a  more  improved  conftru&ion,  or  employed  the 
tradesmen  in  the  country  to  make  them  from  the  pattern 
of  these  which  had  been  imported. 

The  ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  and  other  implements  of 
husbandry,  on   the   farms  occupied  by  the   proprietors, 
and  of  those  in  the  poflcfuon  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
subfUiitial  tenants,  are  now  framed  nearly  on  the  model 
of  those  u;e  l  in  the  mod  improved  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
On  some  of  these  farms,   trains  drawn  by  two  or  four 
c-xen,  anil  carts  drawn  by  two  liorses,  have  of  late   been 
introduced  ;  but  unlefs  confidcrable  sums   are  expended 
in  repairing  the  roads,  there  is  no  chance  that  carriages 
of  this  description  can  come  into  general  use. 

Thre(hing-mills  have  also  been  introduced  of  late,  and 
the  advantages  of  them  seem  to  be  so  well  known  and 
ifUblilhcd,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  soon  coming 
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into  general  use.     On  the  small  farms  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  country,  the  implements  of  husbandry  are   nearly ' 
the  same  as   formerly  described.     The  only   improve* 
ments  worth  taking  notice  of,  is,  that  the  creels,  or  cur-  ' 
rocks,  are  now  generally  laid  afide,  and  small  carts,  suit- 
able to  the  flrength  and  fize  of  the  horses  in  that  part  of' 
the  country,  have  been  introduced. 

Farm  Houfcs  and  Offices. 

It  was  the  ancient  cuftom  in  this  diftrift,  a*  well  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  the  farm  houses 
placed  together  so  as  to  form  small  villages.  In  those 
days  also  the  tenants  pofsefsed  their  farms  in  runrig,  or 
lunfield.  The  chief  reason  for  the  introdu&ion  of  these 
pradYces,  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  protection,  as 
by  thus  living  together,  and  pofsefsing  a  mixed  kind 
of  property,  the  inhabitants  would  be  more  enabled, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  disposed  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  property  from  these  bands  of  freebooters, 
who  so  frequently  committed  depredations  on  the  low 
part  of  the  country ;  but  gradually,  as  the  manners  of 
the  people  became  more  civilized,  and  the  laws  and  au- 
thority of  government  came  in  consequence  to  be  more 
rrspecr^d,  these  cuftoms  began  to  lose  ground  ;  runrig  and 
runfield  are  now  scarcely  known  here ;  and  where  the 
farms  have  been  granted  in  lease  to  one  tenant,  in  place 
of  four  or  five,  these  villages  have  of  course  become  un- 
necefsary. 

When  new  houses  were  rcquifite  on  a  farm,  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  proprietor  to  furnilh  (he  timber,  and  for 
the  tenant  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  materials,  and  be  at 
all  the  other  expence  of  ere&iog  the  fabric.  On  the  ex- 
piry  of  his  lease,  the  houses  were  given  over  to  the  next 
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entering  tenant ;  he,  on  the  one  hand,  receiving  from  his 
predecefsor  any  such  sum,  as  the  persons  mutually  cho- 
sen had  determined,  as  the  extent  of  damage  which  the 
timber  had  suflained  during  the  former  lease  ;  and  on  the 
other,  becoming  bound  to  leave  it  at  his  removal  equal 
in  value  to  the  original  cofL     By  these  means  there  is  a  \ 

certain  extent,  of  what  is  here  called  majlcrys  timber ,  on 
every  farm  in  the  country,  which  becomes  a  burden  on 
the  incoming  tenant,  and  may  account  in  some  measure 
for  so  little  alteration  having  taken  place  in  the  accom- 
modation of  the  middling  clafs  of  tenants  ;  as  this  mailer's 
limber,  for  which  the  new  tenant  generally  pays  a  sum, 
which  to  him  is  confiderablc,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
value  if  taken  off  the  houses,  or  applied  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  firfl  farm  houses  and  offices  conflru&cd  on  regular 
plans  in  this  diflrict,  were   built  by  Lord  Findlater's  te- 
nants on  his  eftatcs  between  Cullen  and   Banff,  about  the 
year  1759-     This  improvement   was  the   natural  conse- 
quence of  leases,  which  his  Lord  (hip  had  granted,   as  by 
three  or  four  farms  being  joined  into  one,  new  houses  on 
1  more  cxtcnfive  scale,  and  in  a  more  centrical  fituation, 
became  nectf>ary«     Such  farm  bouses  and  offices  arc  not 
now  peculiar  to  any  one  particular  part    of  the    diftritt : 
On  txcry  cftate  where  the  proprietors  have  entered  into 
the  liberal  ideas  of  enlarging  the  fiz.e  of  the   farms,  such 
buildings  are  to  be  seen.     'Ihe  dwelling-house  confifts  of 
two  flories  built  of  ftone  and   lime,   covered   with  flatc, 
and  ccatly  and   commodioufly  finished   wichin.     The  of- 
fices,  which  generally  form  three   (ides  of  a  square,   are 
also  built  of  (lone  and  lime,  and  either  covered  with  slate, 
iyle,  or  a  subftantial   thatch  of  ftraw.     It  is,  however, 

proper  to  observe,  that  the  expence  of  ertfting  these 
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buildings,  and  the  total  )ofs  of  the  value  of  the  mailer's 
timber,  originally  on  the  farm,  falls  entirely  on  this  de- 
scription of  tenants,  who,  on  account  jf  their  thus  ac- 
quiring an  extent  of  land  to  rent,  so  far  beyond  what  is 
■  the  lot  of  the  general  run  of  tenants  in  the  country,  agree 
to  furnifh  themselves  with  'he  necefsary  accommodation 
of  houses,  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  a  certain 
sum  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  and  which  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeds two  years  rent  of  the  farm,  but  which  in  every  cast 
mufl  fall  much  below  the  original  expence4  even  if  no 
inteicfl  for  the  money  originally  expended  is  brought 
into  the  calculation. 

The  habitations  of  the  poorer  tenants,  mechanics,  and 
labourers,  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  conflic- 
ted in  a  much  superior  manner  to  those  in  fimilar  circum- 
stances, in  any  other  country  north  of  the  Grampian 
mountains.  They  are  generally  built  of  flone  and  clay, 
and  pointed,  or  harled  with  lime,  and  properly  thatched 
with  draw.  The  only  improvement  that  has  recently 
taken  place,  is  a  small  window  or  two  with  panes  of  glafs, 
in  place  of  an  aperture,  which  was  formerly  (hut  by  a 
board.  The  dwellings,  however,  might  dill  be  improved 
by  enlarging  the  fize  of  the  windows,  and  laying  the* 
floors  with  wood,  brick,  or  flone,  in  place  of  earth,  of 
which  they  are  at  present  composed*  This  probably 
might  tend  more  than  any  other  measure  to  introduce 
new  ideas  respecting  the  comforts  of  life,  and  thereby 
induce  this  clafs  of  people  to  adopt  modes  of  induflry,  at 
present  unknown  to  them,  though  now  in  general  prac- 
tice among  their  neighbours  in  the  more  southerly,  and 
more  improved  parts  of  the  kingdom* 

To  the  credit  of  the  proprietors,  it  fhouldbc  obferveJ, 
that  there  are  more  towns  and  villages  ercfted  underyiz*- 
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charter  in  this  country,  than  any  north  of  the  river  Tay. 
The  houses  in  these  towns  and  villages  are  built  of  the 
bed  materials,  and  finished  in  the  moil  subftantial  man- 
ner, and  the  avidity  with  which  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  grasp  at  every  new  opportunity  of  acqui- 
ring these  holdings,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  increase 
of  manufactures,  and  the  good  faith  under  which  these 
feus  have  all  along  been  granted. 

'  Labourers )  and  thi  Price  of  Labour. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  by  far  the  greatcfl  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  arc  employed  in  agriculture  ;  but  a  very 
considerable  number  are  engaged  in  commerce,  manufac- 
tures and  fitheries  on  the  coaft,  which,  added  to  the  emi- 
gration of  great  numbers  of  both  sexes,  of  the  lower  clafs, 
which  takes  place  yearly  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  his 
tended  to  raise  the  price  of  labour  in  this  diftrift,  which 
is  nearly  doubled  within  these  fifteen  years* 

The  wages  of  an  ordinary  ploughman,  are  from  L.  6 
to  L.  7  Sterling  by  the  year,  and  those  of  a  woman,  from 
L.  2  to  L.  3.  A  man  engaged  for  the  harveft,  which 
generally  laft3  6  or  7  weeks,  though  frequently  much 
longer,  receives  L.  1  :  10,  and  a  woman  about  L.  1.  A 
labourer  hired  by  the  day,  for  cafting  peats,  cutting  hay, 
or  in  harveft,  receives  10  d.  and  his  victuals,  and  in  win- 
ter, 6  d.  or  7d.  with  his  victuals. 

In  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  labouring  cattle 
are  worked  for  about  four  hours  in  the  morning,  and  for 
the  same  space  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  winter  between 
four  and  five  hours  in  the  day. 

All  the  corns  are  threfhed  by  the  farm  servants,  which 
operation,  together  with  the  manufacturing  of  them, 
and  carrying  the  meal  to  the  markets  at  the  different  sea* 
ports,  conftitutc  mod  part  of  the  winter's  work. 
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The  servants  ore  in  general  maintained  in  the  family. 
Those  who  have  families,  and  reside  in  dt  i ached  houses 
on  the  farm,  bcfidcs  their  house  and  a  small  garden,  have 
fix  and  a  halt  bolls  of  oat  meal,  at  8  Hone  Amftcrdam, 
and  generally  have  a  cow's  grafs  allowed  them,  and  their 
fuel  carried  nomc  by  the  farmer'*  horses. 

The  oidinary  mode  of  maintaining  the  farm  servants 
who  riiide  in  the  •  tamily,  is  so  fimilar  to  that  which  Is 
practised  in  the  ,ieighbouring  county  of  Elgin,  and 
Which  was  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  that  di.triet, 
till,!  it  appears  unnerclTary  to  enter  into  particulars  here. 
It  is  only  proper  to  add,  that  oat-meal  and  potatoes  are 
the  principal  food  of  the  fervants,  labourers,  mechanics, 
and  poorer  tenants;  though  on  Sundays  and  Chriitmas 
holidays,  they  have  butcher's  meat  and  filh  on  many  oc- 
cafions. 

Road:  and  Bridget. 

The  public  and  parochial  roads  in  this  diflrift  are  in 
general  in  a  \eij  wretched  fituation.  The  great  poft 
road  from  Banff  to  Fochabers,  is  not  kept  in  such  a  Hate 
of  repair  as  might  be  expected,  confidering  that  there 
are  few  counties  more  populous,  and  more  closely  inha- 
bited, than  the  one  through  which  this  road  pafles.  Ma- 
ny of  the  rivulets  are  yet  without  bridges  of  any  kind, 
and  in  some  places  the  road  is  conducted  in  the  worit 
poffible  direction.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the 
bay  of  Sandend,  between  Portsoy  and  Cullcn,  where  the 
road  is  carried  down  a  very  deep  hilt  on  one  fide  of  the 
bay,  and  made  to  afcend  one  equally  high  on  the  othur  ; 
while  at  the  entry  of  the  bay,  from  either  fide,  the  tra- 
veller has  to  ford  ft  considerable  ftreaai  of  water,  which- 
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13  often  swelled,  not  only  by  extraordinary  floods,  bat 
by  high  tides,  which  repel  the  waters  in  their  courses, 
and  thereby  render  the  pafsage  difficult,  and  often  dan- 
gerous* In  the  month  of  December  lad,  the  pod-boy 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned,  in  consequcne 
of  a  high  tide,  while  the  rivulet  was  in  flood  at  the  same 
time.  This  evil  might  be  remedied,  and  a  much  better 
level  obtained,  were  the  road  carried  along  the  high 
grounds  on  the  south  fide  of  the  bay. 

The  public  road  from  the  south  fide  of  the  county,  by 
Keith  to  Fochabers,  is  perhaps  the  word  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, having  been  in  a  great  measure  negle&ed  almod 
ever  fiace  its  original  formation,  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Findlater.  and  mud  soon  become  totally 
impafsable,  unlefs  very  great  exertions  are  made  by  those 
proprietors  whose  edates  are  conne&ed  with  it ;  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  really  in  the  higheft  degree  dangerous  for 
Grangers  to  attempt  to  travel  from  Keith  to  Fochabers 
in  winter. 

The  roads  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
sea-ports  of  Banff,  Portsoy,  and  Garmouth,  are  much  in 
the  same  date  with  the  one  lad  mentioned,  and  are  in  a 
manner  impassable  for  several  months  in  winter.  Tn  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  diftri&,  greater  attention  seems 
to  be  paid  to  the  roads.  In  this  respect  the  pariihes  of 
Mortlich,  Glafs,  and  Botriphney,  are  better  accommodated 
than  the  parifhes  nearer  to  the  coaft.  Those  in  Botriph- 
ney are  condantly  kept  in  better  order  than  any  other  in 
the  county.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  attention  which 
Alexander  Mill  Efq;  of  Chappleton,  factor  for  Mr  Duff 
of  Drummure,  has  for  many  years  paid  to  making  and 
keeping  the  roads  on  that  cftate  in  proper  repair  ;  an  ex- 
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ample  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  every  person  in  the 
diilrict,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  branch  of 
police,  as  by  his  uncommon  exertions  and  fteady  applica- 
tion, he  has  demonstrated,  that  even  in  this  deep  swampy 
soil,  it  is  \,  jiTibk  to  make  good  roads.  But  it  is  unforru- 
natc  that  the  advantages  of  tbenj  are  comparatively  of 
little  consequence  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
county,  because,  when  they  leave  their  own  parilh,  on 
their  way  to  the  sea-ports,  with  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  they  have  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences,  that  are  to  be  expected  on  roads,  to  the  re- 
pairs of  which  no  attention  is  paid. 

Consideiing  the  great  quantity  of  meal  and  grain 
which  is  annually  exported  from  this  diftrift,  and  the 
diflance  at  which  the  great  body  of  the  farmers  refide 
from  the  fca-ports,  certainly  no  greater  improvement 
could  be  introduced,  nor  one,  however  expensive,  that 
would  be  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors,  than 
that  of  good  roads.  It  is  evident,  that  the  farmer  in 
every  country  pays  rent  conform  to  the  advantages 
which  he  enjoys  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  though 
good  toads  in  that  country  would  no  doubt  coft  a  very 
conGJtrablc  fum,  yet  even  if  the  proprk-tors  were  to  be 
at  the  whole  cxpence,  without  applying  to  Parliament 
for  leave  to  erect  toll  bars,  ftill  they  would  receive  a  high 
intereft  for  the  money  fo  expended,  in  the  additional  rent 
which  the  farmers  would  cliear fully  pay  for  the  accom- 
modation. There  is  no  doubt  but  four  or  five  times  the 
quantity  of  meal  or  grain  would  be  carried  on  one  cart, 
from  the  parifhes  of  Mortlich,  Glass  or  Botriphney,  to 
Portsoy  or  Binff,  more  than  at  present,  it  the  road*  were 
good  ;  and  therefore  any  perfon  that  will  calculate  the 
D  i  savin  If. 
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saving  of  time,  of  expence,  and  of  tear  and  wear  of 
horses,  carts,  barnefs,  &c.  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  lofs  which  the  agricultural  intereft  of  this  diftrift 
suftains  by  the  roads  being  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
present  disgraceful  fituation. 

It  is  scarcely  poflible,  that  under  the  aft  1669,  the  roads 
in  this  country  can  erer  be  made  tolerable.  If  upon  in- 
quiry, it  is  found  that  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
the  country  in  their  prefent  ftate  will  not  afford  making 
turnpike  roads  ;  yet  another  plan  might  be  adopted, 
which  would  certainly  be  attended  with  very  beneficial 
consequences,  viz*  that  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  a 
particular  road  aft  for  the  diftrift,  by  which  the  itatute 
labour  might  be  cenverted,  and  a  fum  thereby  annually 
colleftcd,  which,  if  properly  applied  to  the  repairs  of 
the  roads,  would  do  more  service  in  one  year,  than  is 
done  in  seven,  under  the  present  management*  Such 
road  afts  as  above  mentioned,  were  procured  some  years 
ago  for  the  counties  of  Perth,  Angus,  and  lately  for  In- 
vernefs-Jlure  :  But  as  the  proprietors  of  Aberdeen.fliire 
have  it  ferioufly  in  contemplation  to  apply  for  leave  to 
make  turnpike  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  gentlemen  in  this 
diftrift  will  induce  them  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example ; 
which  would  efientially  promote  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  as  well  as  their  own  intereft,  and 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants* 

In  the  report  of  the  county  of  Elgin  and  Forres,  the 
great  utility  of  a  bridge  or  bridges  acrofs  the  river 
tipey,  in  order  to  opeti  a  safe  and  eafy  communication  to 
this  diftrift,  was  fully  pointed  out*  It  is  therefore  un« 
neceflary  to  enter  fo  fully  on  the  fubjeft  here*     It  may 

however 
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however  be  added,  that  if  it  foall  be  found  impracticable  it 
prefent  to  raife  a  fun  ncceffary  for  erecting  a   bridge  at 
Fochabers,  which  is  much  to  be  fetred,  the   proprietor! 
of  both  fides  of  the  river,  at  the  boat  of  Brigg,  would 
not  only  greatly  promote  their  own  intereft,  but  alfo  do 
an  important  service  to  the  North  of  Scotland  at  large, 
were   they   to  adopt  the   proper  raeafures,  in   order  to 
get  a  bridge  built   across  the  river  at   that  place.     The 
sum  rcquifitc   would  not   exceed  L.  3000,  a  coufiderabla 
part  of  which  might eaftly  be  obtained  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription,  were  the  Karl  of  Findlater,  who  is  the  greateR 
proprietor,  and  consequently  moft  interested  in  bringing 
about  this  improvement,  to  give  up  any  trifling  rent  which 
he  may  receive  for  the  paffage  boat,  and  begin  the  bufi- 
ness  by  a  liberal  donation.     Should  the  sum  thus  procur- 
ed bo  inadequate   for  the   purpose,  an  aft  of  Parliament    - 
might  be    obtained,  and    a   very  small    toll   or    pontage 
would  not  only  secure  a  fund  for  paj-ment  of  the  intereft 
of  the  sum  to  be  borrowed,  but  also  such  a  sum  as  would 
keep  the  bridge,  when  built,  in  a  complete  ftate  of  repair. 
As  the  Earl  of  Findlater  rcfides  abroad,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
his  men  of  buiincss,  who  pay  the  greater!  attention  to  hL 
imerefl  in  the   management  of  his  eftates,  will  represent 
the  importance  of  this   improvement,   in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  induce  his  Lordlhip  Co  take  the  lead  in  effecting  art 
object,  which,   when  attained,  would  so   greatly  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  country. 

In  the  report  above  referred  to,  the  forming  a  new  line 
of  road  from  Portsoy  to  Elgin,  was  suggefted  as  a  proper 
measure,  in  case  a  bridge  was  erected  at  Boat  of  Brigg. 
The  advantages  of  a  road  in  that  direction  were  particu- 
larly mentioned,  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  county  of  El- 
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gin.  From  the  (late  of  the  roads  in  this  diftridt,  as  be- 
fore described,  it  is  obvious  that  the  farmers  who  rcfido 
in  the  interior  and  more  remote  parts  of  thr*  country, 
have*  very  great  difficulties  to  encounter  in  carrying  'he 
produce  of  their  farms  to  market,  and  the  merchants  and 
xnanofa&ur^r*  about  Keith,  Newmiil,  and  the  other  vil- 
lages in  that  corner,  labour  under  the  like  inconvenicn- 
cics,  in  conveying  their  goods  to  and  from  the  sea-ports. 

In  order  to  promote  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
the  increase  of  manufa&u  res  in  that  p&rt  of  the  country, 
it  is   hu  ubly  suggefted.    as  a  proper  measure,  to  form  a 
new  line  of  road  to  Portsoy,  on  the  bed  poflible  level  to 
Keith  or  Newmiil,   from  whence  one  branch  fliould  be 
carried  to  the   Boat  of  Brigg,  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  present  read,  and  the  other  to  Mortlich.     This  road, 
after  leaving  the  coaft,  would   run  through  the  pari(he3 
of  Grange,  Keith,   Botriphney,  and  Mortlich.     Another 
road  from  Banff,   keeping  as  near  to  the  north  banks  of 
Doveran,  as   the  nature   of  the  grounds  will  permit,  and 
to  join  the  other  road  near  to  where  the  roads  from  Banff, 
Portsoy,  and  Cullen,  to  Keith,  now  meet  in  the  parifh  of 
Grange,   would  open   an  easy  communication  from  the 
mod  cxtenfive  and   mod  valuable  traft   of  arable  land  in 
the  county,  to  the  sea-ports  of  Banff  and  Portsoy  ;  the  ad- 
vantages which  muft  neceffarily  result  from  adopting  this 
plan,  mud  be  so  evident  as  to  require  no  illuftration  here. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  any  public  measures  of  this 
kind  are  proposed,  that  people,  who  have  other  views,  sug- 
ge ft  so  many  real  or  imaginary  difficulties  and  inconvc- 
niencies  likely  to  arife  from  carrying  them  into  efTeft,  as 
greatly  to  embarrass  and  retard  the  execution.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  course  of  the  sur- 
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vty,  on  which  the  report  is  founded,  the  idea  of  erecting 
u  bridge  at  Boat  of  Brigg,  and  forming  new  lines  of  roart 
from  Banff  and  Portsoy,  through  the  centre  of  the  diftrict 
10  that  bridge,  and  from  thence  to  Elgin',  was  confidered 
by  all  ranks  as  an  object  of  the  greateft  importance,  and 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  promote  the  internal  im- 
provement cf  both  countries.  One  objection  indeed, 
though  it  appeared  imaginary  rather  than  real,  was  fug- 
gefted,  viz.  That  the  snow  would  often  lie  so  deep  in  that 
part  cf  the  country,  as  to  render  the  road  impartible  for 
wheel  carriage.;;  but  it  mould  be  obferved,  that  though 
t!;e  snow  may  dilTulve  more  flowly  for  a  fiiort  space  in 
winter  on  this  proposed  tract  of  road  than  on  the  other  ; 
yet  in  the  depth  of  the  fall  of  snow  on  either  road,  there 
is  little  difference  at  any  time. 

It  appears  only  neceflary  again  to  repeal,  that  from 
every  information  that  could  be  procured,  there  are  do 
measures  likely  to  be  adopted,  which  (land  a  fairer  chance 
of  introducing  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture, extending  the  manufactures,  and  promoting  the  in- 
ternal improvement  of  that  part  of  the -kingdom,  than 
forming  proper  lines  of  road,  keeping  them  in  substantial 
repair,  and  building  bridges  where  neceffary.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped,  that  the  Honourable  Board  to  whom 
this  report  is  addrefftd,  in  conjunction  with  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  part  of  the  country,  will  form  and  carry  into 
execution  such  plans  as  may  appear  to  them  bed  calcula- 
ted for  attaining  objects  so  highly  beneficial  and  impor- 


Maritti  and  Fair*. 

There  are  regular  weekly  markets  held  in  the  towns 
of  Banff,  Cullcc,  Portsoy,  Keith  and  Fochabers,  for  the 
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sale  of  meal,  butcher  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
linen  yarn,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  the  country  people 
can  spare. 

Though  the  price  of  fifli,  and  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions,  are  more  moderate  here  than  they  arc  in  the 
south  part  of  the  kingdom,  yet  they  have  mciea^ed  in 
value  fully  50   per  cent*  within  these  laft  twenty  years. 

The  price  of  Butcher  meat  is  from         3d*  to  4d.  per  lib. 

A  Goose                -  -               2s.  to  .s.  6d- 

A  Duck              -  7d.  co  i;d. 

A  Hen  6d.  to  8d. 

A  Chicken              -  -              2d.  to  3d. 

A  doz*n  Eggs  -             -         ad.  to  3d. 

A  pound  of  Butter  (24  oz.)        6d.  to  yd. 

A  pound  of  Cheese  (do.)            ad.  to  3d. 

The  price  of  grain  and  oaNmeal  for  the  laft  seven  years, 
is  ascertained  by  the  annexed  ftate  of  the  fiars  of  the  coun- 
ty for  that  period.  Befides  the  meal  and  grain  neceffary 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  there  are  confide rable 
quantities  sold  and  carried  over-land  to  Strathspey  and 
Badenoch  every  year. 

The  quantity  annually  exported  from  the  diftri&  at 
large,  could  not  be  correftly  ascertained,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  under  the  jurisdi&ion  of  different  Cuftom- 
houses ;  but  in  order  to  {hew  clearly  the  difference  in 
the  exports  of  meal  and  grain,  in  a  good  and  baa  season, 
the  following  ftatement  procured  from  the  Cuftom-housc 
of  Aberdeen  is  subjoined  ; 


Account 
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Account  of  Grain  and  Oat-meal,  exported  from  that  part 
of  the  County  of  Banff,  Jit uated  within  the  precinEt  of 
the  Port  of  Aberdeen,  between  the  $tb  of  January  1787, 
and  the  $th  of  January  1794. 


Years  • 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

|    3olls 

Oats. 

Barley* 

Pease. 

Oat- meal. 

1787 

yoo 

none 

none 

1000 

1788 

200 

none 

none 

none 

1789 

2158 

1627 

none 

12,027 

1790 

33°4 

2761 

none 

10,910 

1791 

3660 

1010 

none 

6240 

'79* 

345 ' 

1841 

75 

7277 

*7«;3 

780 

2471 

68 

11,679 

Totals 

*4i453 

9710 

M3 

|    4<M*3 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  here,  that  from  the  same  ac- 
count it  likewise  appears,  that  in  the  period  above-men- 
tioned, 1939984  pounds  of  butter,  and  17,920  pounds  of 
cheese,  were  exported  within  that  period. 

There  arc  several  dated  fares  held  annually  in  aim  oft 
every  parifh  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  at  which  many  of  the 
dealers  from  Angus,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Scotland,  attend.  But  although,  at. all  these  fairs,  con- 
fiderable  numbers  of  cattle  are  generally  sold,  yel  these 
held  at  Keith  are  the  moft  confiderablc ;  at  one  of  which 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  several  thousand  head  of  black 
cattle. 

It  was  impofublc  to   ascertain  the  number  or  value  of 
the  cattle  sold  from  this  diftrift  yearly,  yet  from  every 
information   that  could  be   procured,  it  is  certain   that 
more  money  is  brought  into  the  country,  from  the  sale 
of  cattle,  than  by  the  exports  of  grain  and  oat-meal. 
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Live  Stock. 

Before  the  introduction  of  improvement)  in  agricul- 
ture, and  before  the  demand  from  England,  and  the 
South  of  Scotlind,  for  North  Country]  cattle,  became  so 
great  as  it  hath  been  of  late  years,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  different  breeds  of  animals  in  this  diflrict. 
They  were  confidered  as  the  means  by  which  the  lands 
could  be  cultivated,  rather  than  as  an  object  of  profit  to 
the  farmer. 

Black  Cattle. 

Though  this  diflrict  has  been  long  famous  for  the  befi 
and  largcft  breed  of  black  cattle  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
yet  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  before  the 
practice  of  ploughing  with  hcrscs  became  common,  could 
not  tend  to  increase  their  value  in  respect  to  figure  or 
bone.  The  increased  demand  for  this  species  of  flock, 
and  consequent  high  prices,  induced  the  intelligent  far- 
mers to  p?y  more  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
brted  ;  and  of  late  years  some  of  the  mod  respectable  pro- 
prietors, particularly  the  Earl  of  Fife  and  General  Grant 
of  Ballandallach,  have  spared  no  expence  in  introducing 
from  time  to  time,  the  moil  valuable  breed  of  bulls  and 
cows  from  England,  Guernsey,  the  ifle  of  Sky,  and  other 
parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

Although  the  treatment  of  black  cattle  by  the  poorer 
tenants  in  this  diflrict,  is  flill  much  the  same  that  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  yet  the  circumflances  above-mentioned, 
joined  to  the  attention  which  is  now  paid  to  preserving 
thtt  mofl  promifing  for  the  market,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  flock,  the  general  introduction  of  turnip  hus- 
bandry, the  attention  excited  in  other  countries  to  this 
important  object,  and  the  improvements  lately  introdu- 
ced here,  of  managing  the  plough  and  cart  by  a  pair  of 
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oxen,  have  tended  in  a  no  small  degree  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  breed  in  point  of  fize  and  figure,  so  that  the 
price  has  been  confiderably  advanced,  perhaps  nearly 
doubled,  within  these  twenty  years.  The  average  price 
of  oxen  sold  in  this  diftrict  may  be  reckoned  at  five 
guineas  each.  MkWle-iiz.-d  oxen,  when  fat,  weigh  36 
Hone  Amtterdam. 

Horses  have  been  employed  on  the  larger  farms  for 
Sfver^l  j-ears  paft  in  preference  to  oxen.  Wherever 
that  has  happened,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
improve  the  breed,  and  considering  that  the  country  is  in 
general  (till  open  and  uninclosed,  it  is  surprising  to  what 
an  extent  the  firmcrs  have  fucceidcd  in  improving  the 
fiite  and  fliapc  of  this  species  ot  flock.  The  ordinary 
pries  of  the  bi  ft  horses  used  for  draught  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  while 
now,  eighteen  or  twuity  poinds  is  by  no  means  confi. 
dcrcrl  as  an  extraordinary  price. 

I11  the  higher  pirtp  of  the  difti  ict,  where  oxen  ploughs 
..re  Hill  commonly  used,  and  among  the  poorer  tvnsnts  all 
over  the  country,  a  good  young  horfe  for  the  cart  may  be 
purchased  at  eight  or  nine  poun is  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  many  such  might  he  found  in  this  diilrict, 
which,  if  taken  up  before  being  worked,  a-id  kept  pro- 
perly lor  a  yeir  or  two,  would  make  excellent  hardy 
ponies  for  the  fad  Jit. 

Sheep.  Some  of  the  more  substantial  farmers  in  the 
lew  part  of  the  country,  have  introduced  the  Northum- 
l.trland,  or  Culley'*  breed  of  ilieep,  producing  a  fleece  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  lib.  Amfterdatn,  and  weighing  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  lib.  per  quarter.  These  whenfirft  brought 
into  the  country  sold  for  thirty  or  forty  (hillings  each,  but 
they  have  Cn;e  fallen  confide)  ably  in  pi  ice,  and  from  that 
circumftance. 
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circumftance,  added  to  the  extra  expencc  of  maintenance, 
and  the  additional  care  of  them,  which  is  neceiTary,  it  be- 
gins  now  to  be  doubted  here,  whether  they  are  the 
moft  profitable  breed  for  the  country*  In  the  higher 
parts  of  the  diftrict,  a  confiderable  number  of  the  black, 
faced  or  Linton  breed  are  to  be  seen.  Their  properties 
are  so  well  known,  as  to  render  any  defcription  here  per- 
fectly unneccflary. 

The  only  other  breed  is  a  small  white-faced  kind,  the 
anticnt  breed  of  the  country,  and  though  not  equal,  cither 
in  point  of  weight  or  the  value  of  fleece,  to  the  Linton 
breed,  yet  by  proper  management,  their  wool,  which  is 
very  fine  in  quality,  might  be  greatly  improved  in  quan- 
tity. But  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  great  ignorance 
and  inattention  prevails  here  in  regard  to  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  these  useful  animals,  numbers  of  them  perifli- 
ing  yearly  under  the  rot  and  fcab,  vvliich  might  be  pre- 
vented by  an  ordinary  degree  of  care. 

Swine  are  reared  in  confiderable  numbers  at  all  the 
mills  and  diflillcries  in  the  diftrift,  and  a  few  are,  to  be 
seen  in  the  farm-yards  of  the  principal  tenants  ;  but  as 
pork  and  bacon  are  by  no  means  the  favourite  food  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  utter  averfion  of  not  a  few,  the 
market  for  the  sde  of  them  is  very  limited.  But  for 
many  years  bygone,  butchers  from  Aberdeen  have  been 
in  the  practice  of  coming  into  the  country  every  year  for 
the  purpose  of  purchafing  all  that  they  can  find  fit  for 
their  purpose  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  herds  of 
two  or  three  hundred  carried  off  at  a  time.  It  mould  be 
observed  that  Aberdeen  has  long  been  noted  for  salted 
and  pickled  pork,  and  it  forms  no  inconfiderable  article 
of  export  from  that  harbour* 
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Woods  and  Plantations, 

Fiom  the  present  appearance  of  the  country,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  about  fort/  years  ago,  it  was  in  general  very 
destitute  of  wood.  About  that  time  the  spirit  for  plant- 
ing seems  to  have  been  introduced  ;  but  though  there  are 
now  a  great  many  extenfive  plantations  along  the  coaft,, 
particularly  around  the  family  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, and  the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Findlater,  and  also  several 
confiderable  traits  of  planting  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, yet,  upon  the  whole,  little  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  fhellcr  the  arable  lands,  s6  as  to  improve  the 
climate.  There  are  perhaps  few  countries  where  this  mode  . 
of  planting  would  be  attended  with  more  beneficial  conse- 
quences, as  from  the  high  and  exposed  fltuation  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  corn  fields,  as  lias  been  already 
observed,  the  climate  ir.nl!  naturally  be  cold  and  late;  and 
if  by  any  means  the  harvtils  could  be  brought  forward 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier,  the  damage  which  so  often 
happens  to  the  later  part  of  the  crops  would  seldom  take 
place,  as,  in  -■  ■..-,  ral,  the  weather  in  the  firft  two  or  three 
wcrUs  of  the  harveft  is  as  favourable  Here,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  however  impoffible  to 
carry  on  this  mode  of  improvement  to  any  extent,  unlefs 
the  lands  were  clafTed  together  into  regular  farms,  and 
inclosed  and  subdivided  :  Were  this  done,  and  belts  and 
clumps  of  trees  planted  in  proper  situations,  there  is  eve- 
ry reason  to  believe  that  the  climate  would  in  time  be 
thereby  much  improved.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  higher  and  more  exposed  the  lands  arc,  the  belts 
of  planting  ought  to  be  tlic  broader,  as  in  such  Ctuatioos 
trees  will  not  thrive  unlefs  they  are  planted  thick,  so  as 
to  afford  flicker  to  one  another.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  tenants  to  preserve  such  plantations  from  any  damage 
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br  their  cattle,  it  might  be  proper  to  follow  the  plan  a-  . 
dci.trd  by  the  lite  E«rl  of  Fintllatet,  wiih  several  of  his 
tenants,  of  giving  them,  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  every 
thin'  tft"!  (or  the  value  in  money)  which  had  been  plant- 
ed during  the  currrticy  of  the  lease.  Intcrcft  is  the  tye 
which  tins  thr  surcft  hold  of  mankind,  and  a  compact  on 
this  principle  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  much  more 
lik-'ly  to  secure  the  preservation  of  trees  than  any  other 
measure  that  can  be  adopted. 

In  the  more  renv-te  parts  of  the  diftrift  there  arc  confi. 
dermic  tracts  of  natural  wood.,  cufifting  of  oak,  alder, 
birch,  Sec.  on  the  fide  ol  almoft  every  rivulet,  particular- 
ly on  ih>-  bnnks  ot  the  w -iters  of  Avon,  Li  vat,  FiJdidl, 
ami  I) u In.  n  j  ol  which  many  of  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry used  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  constructed. 
There  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  Scots  fir  arrived  to 
such  an  age  as  to  be  fit  for  donuftic  purposes,  and  there- 
fore *  great  part  01  the  country  is  ftiil  supplied  with 
wood  which  is  floated  down  from  the  forifts  of  Strath- 
spey. The  period  however  is  not  far  diftatit,  when  the 
diftrict  will  be  able  to  supply  itself,  and  also  spare  for 
exportation. 

All  the  proprietors  in  the  country  seem  at  present  to 
pofiefa  a  spirit  for  planting,  and  if  in  place  of  covering 
cx:crifive  tracts  of  barren  heath  with  tics,  which  can  on- 
ly feud  to  the  improvement  of  these  particular  spots, 
they  were  to  plant  ft  ripe*  and  clumps  of  uecs  among  the 
ai  able  fields,  it  would  not  only  ornament  the  country, 
but  impro\-e  the  climate,  which  muft  be  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  an  ohject  of  the  greattft  importance  to  this 
country,  and  which,  if  attained,  would  bo  cheaply  pur- 
elmed  on  almoft  any  terms. 

MUeellunrout 
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Miscellaneous  Observations,  ami  Hints  for  Improvement. 

From  the  preceding  report  it  appears,  that  a  spirit  for 
Improvement  has  been  pretty  generally  introduced,  and 
that  if  the  proprietors  at  large  were  to  ftudy  their  own 
inter  ell  so  far  as  to  give  the  necefsary  encouragement  to 
their  tenants,  the  still  greater  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try  might  be  thereby  cffc&ed. 

The  climate  of  this  diflrift,  it  will  he  generally  ac- 
knowledged, is  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  ofgrafs 
than  grain,  and  to  introduce  a  rotation  of  cropping,  by 
which  one  half  of  the  farm  was  to  be  conftantly  under 
sown  grafs  and  turnip,  would  turn  out  to  be  a  measure 
highly  favourable  to  tlic  tntcrcft  of  landlords  and  tenants, 
as  from  the  bell  information,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  fur  a  series  of  70  or  80  years  back,  such  rainy 
late  seasons  have  recurred  once  in  four  or  five  years, 
as  have  greatly  damaged,  and  on  some  occafions,  almoil 
totally  ruined  the  crops,  the  corn  often  remaining  on  the 
fields  till  the  middle  or  end  of  December.  Such  tenants 
as  have  their  farms  inclosed  and  subdivided,  pursue  near- 
ly the  above  mentioned  system,  and  after  several  years 
experience,  have  found  their  advantage  in  their  doing  so, 
not  only  from  the  superior  crops  of  grain  which  they 
reap,  but  also  in  the  improvement  of  their  live  flock.  It 
being  obvious,  that  cattle  reared  in  llieltered  inclosuro, 
enjoy  plenty  of  food  and  their  natural  freedom,  muff  rise 
in  bone,  figure,  and  value,  greatly  above  those  which  are 
reared  in  an  open  exposed  pafture,  reftricred  often  tu  a 
narrow  fttld,  and  pent  up  every  night  in  a  fold.  Tiic  su- 
perior price  which  BaniT-fhire  cattle  are  sold  for,  in  the 
South  country  markets,  compared  to  the  breed  of  any  other 
dillrifl  in  the  North,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  which 
is  annually  exported,  amount  to  complete  evidence  of  its 
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being  an  excellent  grazing  country,  and  fliould  induce 
the  proprietors  to  try,  by  every  poflible  means,  to  intro- 
duce  tni  syfUm  of  husbandry  into  more  general  prac- 
tice :  But  it  is  impoffible  to  do  this  with  effect,  unlefs  the 
farms  arc  enlarged,  inclosed  and  subdivided.  In  general, 
there  u  great  abundance  of  (lone  quarries  in  the  diflrift  ; 
but  as  in  some  particular  places,  (lone  is  not  to  be  had 
without  great  expence,  hedge  and  ditch  might  be  subfile  u- 
ted  in  place  of  Hone  fences.  It  may  be  safely  fluted,  that 
if  the  farms  were  inclosed,  every  arable  acre  in  the  dis- 
trict would  yield  che  proprietors,  on  an  avurage,  from 
five  to  fix  fallings  of  additional  rent,  and  the  tenants  at 
the  same  time  would  live  more  comfortably,  and  become 
more  useful  members  of  the  flatc.  This  great  improve- 
ment can  only  be  effected  in  one  of  two  Ways.  The  fir  A, 
by  the  proprietors  being  at  the  whole  outlay,  on  receiv- 
ing a  reasonable  interefl  from  their  tenants  for  the  mo- 
ney so  expended,  or  by  their  granting  leases  of  such 
duration,  and  on  such  equitable  terms,  to  subflantial  and 
intelligent  farmers,  as  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the 
bufnufs  at  their  own  expence,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  practice  in  this  diftricl.  Were  this  plan  to  be  adop- 
ted, it  is  impofllble  to  flatc  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
the  advantages  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  that 
would  neccffarily  result  from  it  •,  but  if  reference  is  had 
to  those  countries  where  such  improvements  have  been 
made,  some  idea  of  the  extent  may  be  formed. 

The  draining  of  land  seems  to  be  a  mode  of  improve- 
ment very  little  known  or  practised  here,  though  there- 
are  few  countries  where  it  could  be  done  at  lefs  expence, 
and  perhaps  none  in  which  greater  advantages  would  re- 
sult from  proper  well  constructed  drains.  The  arable  lands 
generally  lie  more  or  lc.fs  in  a  sloping  direction,  which 
allows  a  ready  defcent  to  the  water  which  falls   from  the 
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clouds,  and  would  of  course  render  the  drains  lefs  ex- 
penfive,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  in  general 
retentive  of  water,  would  be  much  improved,  as  by  keep- 
ing the  lands  free  of  surface  water,  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  planting  belts  and  clumps  of  trees,  so 
as  to  procure  flielter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the 
climate  would  be  thereby  improved,  which,  from  what 
has  been  ftated,  muft  appear  to  be  an  objed  of  the  very 
firft  importance  to  every  person  concerned  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil. 

Though  there  are  few  countries  which  pofiefs  a  more 
abundant  flock  of  limeftone,   and    indeed  very  few    in 
which  a  greater  quantity  of  lime  is  manufa&ured,  yet 
it  has  by  no  means  come  into   general   use  as  a  manure. 
Those  who  poflefs  the  mod  improved  farms  do  indeed 
use  it,  and  from   experience   find  that  it  answers   their 
moil  sanguine  expectations  ;  but  the  general  run  of  te- 
nants, particularly  those  in  Strylla  or  Strath- Ida,  though 
they  manufacture  40  or  50,000  bolls  annually,   and   sell 
it  at  the  low  price  of  6  d.  or  8  d.  the  boll,  equal   to  64 
Scots  pints  powdered  lime,  after  the  trouble  and  cxpence 
of  carrying  it  ten   or  fifteen   miles,  jet  they  rarely  ever 
think  of  applying  it  as  a  manure  to  their  own  farms. 
Though  this  trade  of  manufacturing  lime  for  other  coun- 
tries, no  doubt,  brings  some  money  into  the  diftrict,  and 
enables  the  people  who  arc   employed  in  it  to  pay  their 
rents ;   yet  considering  the  disadvantages   under  which 
they  labour,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say,  but  that  these 
people  could  be  more   usefully  and  more  profitably  em- 
ployed, both  for  themselves  and  the  public,  in   other 
lines  of  life.     In  place  of  burning  the  lime  ftone  in  small, 
ill  conftructed  open  kilns,  (which  is  the  practice  at  pre* 
sent,  and  by  which,  perhaps,  nearly  double  the  quantity 
•of  fuel  is  consumed  that  would  be  requisite  if  the  kilns 
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wefe  built  larger,  and  of  a  more  perfeQ:  conftru&ion), 
ar.d  i'i  pUcr  of  a  great  numbt¥  of  people  bting  thus  em« 
ployrd.  wh*>  '  ofsefs  small  farms,  and  who  generally  cul- 
tivate them  1 1  rh e  word  noflible  manner,  it  would  be, 
no  doubt,  for  the  inttreft  «»f  the  proprietors,  were  rhey 
to  erc&  proper  kilns  ar  their  own  expene*. ,  and  employ 
experienced  person?  to  manufacture  lime  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  these  •  en  can  do  as  much  work,  as  the 
same  number  wouM  do,  if  by  a  proper  division  of  labour, 
and  under  the  di  reft  ion  of  proper  persons,  they  were 
confined  each  to  that  part  of  the  work  to  which  he  was 
acaft*  med.  The  tenants  (hould  also  be  bound  by  their 
leasts  to  lay  on  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  yearly  on 
their  farms,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
adopted,  and  have  been  found  by  experience  to  an- 
swir  in  ether  countries.  Lime,  by  this  mode  of  ma- 
nagement, could  be  afforded  at  a  lower  price,  the  use  c5 
it  as  a  manure  be  generally  introduced,  and  the  fnuation 
of  the  people  now  employed  in  that  trad*.,  would  become 
more  comfortable,  by  their  heing  at  liberty  to  devote 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  proper  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  their  farms,  or  by  their  being  cm- 
ployed  in  manufactures. 

Froii  what  has  been  formerly  ftated,  it  appears  that 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  whole  fifheries  on  the  coafi 
are  pretty  confiderable,  and  if  any  improvement  could 
be  made  in  regard  to  the  iiiuatton  cf  the  people,  it  is 
certainly  an  cbjift  that  Hiould  be  attended  to.  There 
are  fiom  46  to  50  boats  usually  employed  in  this  trade, 
along  the  coaft  of  this  narrow  diflrifi,  and  about  300 
men.  They  are  in  general  a  sober  induftrious  race 
of  people,  and  very  attentive  to  the  businefs  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  At  the  period  when  the  survey  of 
this  country  was  made   (December   1793)   an  immense 
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quantity  of  haddocks  were  dailjr  caught ;  but  such  was 
the  scarcity  and  extravagant  price  of  salt,  which  was 
selling  at  %  d.  and  3  d.  per  pound,  that  the  fifhers  could 
not  go  on  in  the  usual  manner  to  salt  that  extra  quanti- 
ty of  fifli  which  they  had  caught,  and  which  they  found 
was  above  the  ordinary  consumpt  of  the  country. 

Whether  this  scarcity  and  high  price  of  salt  arose 
from  a  real  or  artificial  scarcity,  it  is  not  necefs.ry  here  • 
to  enquire  ;  but  it  any  regulation  could  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  these  people,  and  others  in  the  like  situation,  on 
other  parts  of  the  coaft,  in  regard  to  that  necrfsary  arti- 
cle, it  would  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  fifhings, 
and  could  not  in  any  perceptible  degree  affeft  the  reve- 
nues of  the  ftate. 

In  time  of  war,  these  people,  from  a  conftant  appre- 
henfion  of  being  preflcd  on  board  fhips  of  war,  are  com* 
pcllcd  to  forsake  their  natural  element,  and  to  seek  pro* 
tcftion  in  the  moil  remote  parts  of  the  highlands  ;  while 
their  families,  which  generally  con  fill  of  a  wife  and  five 
or  fix  children,  remain  at  home  in  a  ftatc  of  extreme 
wretchedness.  It  might  be  worthy  the  attention  of  go* 
vernment  to  confider  of  some  plan,  by  which  this  useful 
class  of  people  might  be  enabled  to  follow  their  occupa- 
tion at  all  seasons  without  ftar  or  dread.     Perhaps,  if  at 

» 

the  commencement  of  a  war,  every  two  boats  were  to 
furnifh  an  able-bodied  seaman,  which  would  be  cbear ful- 
ly agreed  to,  it  might  be  proper,  in  that  case,  to  grant 
a  full  and  ample  protc&ion  to  the  remainder  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  ;  and  it  is  probable,  this  would 
be  a  fair  and  equal  arrangement,  as  a  very  great  pro* 
portion  of  these  fifiicrs  are  o)d  and  unfit  for  service  on 
board  (hips  of  war,  and  therefore  would  not  be  taken 
even  ia  a  time  of  the  hotteft  press.   Some  such  coxnpa&  as 
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this  exifts  betwixt  government  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Shetland.  They  furnifh  one  hundred  seamen  for  the 
Royal  Navy  upon  any  extraordinary  emergency,  and  the 
whole  fifhermen  belonging  to  these  iflcs  are  thereafter 
allowed  to  prosecute  their  bufiness  without  any  appre- 
henfion  of  being  vifited  by  a  press-gang. 

One  other  hardfhip  these  people  labour  under,  but 
which  is  felt  equally  severe  by  all  those  who  are  engag- 
ed in  {hipping,  commerce  and  manufactures  along  this 
coaft.  This  is  the  want  of  a  Cuflom-house  in  a  centri- 
cal fituation.  At  present  no  goods  can  be  (hipped  or  land* 
cd,  nor  any  vciTcls  be  allowed  to  sail  without  the  neces- 
sary permidion,  which  muil  be  procured  cither  from  the 
Cuftom-house  at  Aberdeen,  fifty  miles  diftant  on  the  one 
hand,  or  from  Inverness,  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles  on 
the  other.  If  a  deputation  on  a  small  scale  was  granted 
from  the  Board  of  Cuftoins,  to  two  or  three  persons  re- 
Ading  in  Banff,, to  negociate  the  bufiness,  it  would  cer-* 
tatnly  tend  to  promote  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  and  the  additional  expence  mud  be  very 
trifling  indeed. 

The  great  obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  this  dill  rid 
have  been  pretty  fully  detailed  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding report.  These  which  appear  moil  formidable  are  i 
the  small  fizc  of  the  farms  in  general  ;  the  great  expence 
to  which  an  improving  tenant  is  obliged  to  submit  in 
eroding  proper  houses  and  fences  ;  the  fhort  duration  of 
the  leases  which  are  granted  to  tenants  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  severe  aftridions  to  mills,  and  the  wretched 
ftate  of  the  roads.  These,  however,  are  difficulties 
which  the  proprietors  might  with  a  proper  attention  to 
their  own  ioterefts  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
cafily  remove.  Were  that  done,  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement 
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provement  which  have  been  hinted  at  introduced,  sucli 
«S  bill  Ming  farm-houses,  enlarging,  in  do  ling  and  subdi- 
viding the  farms  ;  planting  clumps  and  belts  of  trees,  so 
as  to  flicker  the  arable  fields,  draining  the  lands,  obliging 
the  tenants  to  have  nearly  the  half  of  their  farms  under 
sown  grass  and  turnip,  and  to  use  lime  as  a  manure  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  proprietors  would  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  nearly  double  their  revenue  ;  the  fitua- 
tlon  of  the  tenants  would  be  much  improved  and  trade; 
and  manufactures  increase  beyond  any  calculation  that 
can  at  present  be  made. 

'  State  of  the  FlJSS  of  the  County  of  Banff  from  the  year 
1787  to  the  year  1793,  hotb  indufive. 


Oat-mcal 

Yean. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

per  boll  8 

per  Bull. 

per  Boll. 

per  Boll, 

ftone  Am- 

Acrdam. 

1787 

L.  0  16   8 

L.o  17  6 

L.o  12   0 

L.o  13  4 

1788 

0  16   8 

0  17  6 

0  13   0 

0  '3   4 

/780 

too 

0  n    8 

094 

0  11    0 

1790 

110 

0  14  6 

0  11    0 

0  11    9 

1701 

110 

0  t5  6 

0  11    6 

0  12   6 

1792 

0  18  a 

0  18  0 

0  12  6 

0  13   4 

.J.aW__ 

V.  t  BKcrtiimrd,         0    l8     0           0    1^4 

0  n  4 

N.  B.     The  average  price  of  meal  in  this  country  for 
twenty    years    preceding   178a,    was  It  1.7  d.     pec 

boll.     By  the   above  ftatcmeut  the  average  price  baa 
vT!?f)  1 1  s.  8.1.     ptT  boll. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


JL  HE  following  'valuable  communication,  respecting  the  I 
,  state  of  husbandry  in  the  county  of  Brecknock,  and  the  mean] 
improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  t 
culture,  is  now  printed,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  cil 
there,  in  order  that  every  person,  interested  in  the  welfare  I 
'  county,  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  I 
"lished.  It  is  therefore  requested,  that  any  remark,  o 
observation,  whicli  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perusall 
following  sheets,  may  be  written  on  the  margin,  and  transmitter 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London,  by  whom  the  I 
be  properly  attended  to;  and,  when  the  returns  are  complcT 
account  will  be  drawn  up,  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Breckno 
from  the  information  thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  I 
found  greatly  superior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  ever  yq 
public. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  tH 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom  j  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  I 
will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  persj 
may  be  desirous  of  improving  'his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &| 
trying  any  useful  experiment  in  husbandry. 


TO  THE  READER. 


IT  is  requested 9  that  this  paper*  with  any  marginal  rem 
ry  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Agricidture,  before  the  first  of  JV 
xt. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not  coi 
elf  responsible,  for  any  fact  or  observation  contained  in  these  Rej 
bicb,  at  present,  are  printed  and  circulated,  for  the  purpose  mer 
ocuring  additional  information,  and  of  enabling  every  one*  to  conti 
r  mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the  Country. 


January  i  1794. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


recknockshire  is  an  inland  county,  and  one  of  the 
[ix  that  compose  South  Wales.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
lorth  by  Radnorshire,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of 
ilcrcfcrd,  and  Monmouth,  on  the  south  by  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and 
Cardigan.  It  is  situated  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's, 
aid  archdeaconry  of  its  own  name  :  sends  two  Members 
to  Parliament,  enc  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough 
>f Brecon;  and  contributes  1 80  men,  as  its  quota,  to  the 
lational  militia.  It  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  Talgarth, 
Tickhowcl,  Pcnkillc,  Dwynock,  Myrther,  and  Builth : 
md  into  sixty-one  parishes.  It  contains  four  market 
Itowns,  Brecon,  Hay,  Crickhowcl,  and  Builth  ;  800  square 
miles,  or  512,000  acres  of  land  ;  300  acres  of  water,  be- 
sides that  space  occupied  by  its  rivers  and  brooks.  The 
Welch  is  the  general  language  of  its  inhabitants,  who  may 
|bc  estimated  at  30,000. 

The  out-skirts  of  this  county,  for  the  most  part,  consist 
lof  lofty  mountains,  superficially  barren,  except  where  it  is 
separated  from  the  county  of  Radnor,  by  the  river  Wye, 
on  the  north.  It  is  interspersed  with  hills  almost  through- 
out. In  the  lower  pan  of  the  county  the  hillocks,  and. 
even  the  hills,  arc  cultivated  a  considerable  way  up,  and 
some  of  them  to  the   top;  but  the  higher  mountains  arc, 

in  general,  very  barren,  and  to  the  farmer  of  little  use  or 

value.  ■■..:. 

I.    The  river  Usk   runs  nearly  through  the  ccijtre  of  the 
'ounty  \  although  it  owes  its  birth  to  Carmarthenshire,  it 

derives 
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derives  most  of  its  wealth  from  the  mountains  and  hills  of 
this  county.  On  either  side  of  the  Uslc,  the  numerous 
springs  issuing  from  the  mountains,  soon  form  rills,  these  in 
a  short  space  become  brooks,  the  fui*ther  union  of  which 
form  streams ;  all  these  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  founded 
valleys,  by  carrying  away  the  earth,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  rapidity.  The  sides  of  these  valleys 
are  appropriated  to  the  operation  of  the  plough,  the  scythe, 
or  the  depasturing  of  cattle ;  and  the  sides  of  such  banks 
as  were  too  steep  to  be  applied  to  either  of  these  purposes, 
arc  covered  with  beautiful  timber  of  various  kinds,  al- 
though the  oak  seems  to  be  lord  paramount  of  the  soil. 

The  mountains  and  bills  of  that  part  of  this  county, 
from  whence  the  Usk,  and  its  contributary  streams,  col- 
lect the  water,  are  of  the  heterogeneous  class.  The  stone, 
which  is  of  the  siliceous  genus,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron.  Since  the 
soil  of  the  flat  land,  in  all  mountainous  districts,  must 
ever  partake  of  the  genus  of  the  stone  that  compose  the 
surrounding  mountains,  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
soil  under  review,  is  that  of  a  light  or  sandy  loam. 

As  the  valleys  are,  in  general,  narrow,  and  the  fall  of 
the  brooks,  from  the  surrounding  hills,  rapid,  the  defect 
of  the  land  by  the  side  of  the  Usk,  consists  ia  its  having 
too  small  a  portion  of  clay  in  its  composition.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the 
waters  of  all  rivers  and  brooks,  in  time  of  floods,  carry 
off  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  towards  the  sea,  whilst 
the  sand,  by  its  superior  specific  weight,  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  as  soon  as  it  arrived  at  the  flats,  and  form  these 
banks,  or  level  plains,  that  are  found  by  the  sides  of  most 
rivers  where  the  fall  is  not  rapid,  nor  the  flood  confined  by 
hills  to  a  narrow  space. 

The  proportion  which  the  good  land,  within  this  county, 
bears  to  the  bad%  is  very  small,  not  above  one  fourth  part. 
To  the  traveller  who  had  just  passed  through  the  county 
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by  cither  of  the  turnpike  roads,  the  fact^  however,  would 
iccm  to  be  otherwise. 

The  rti3i n  road  from  London  to  the  counties  of  Car- 
marthen, Pembroke,  and  Cardigan,  lies  25  miles  by  the 
side  of  the  Hok.     Leaving  Abergavenny,    the    traveller 
enters  this  county  at  Llangrannock  ;  and  although  he  will 
soon  perceive  a  change  in  the  soil  for  the  worse,  yet  jn 
the  foreground,  he  will  find  a  practice  of  husbandry  in 
which  there  is  not  much  to  blame,  and  a  soil  friendly  to 
vegetation,  although  not  so  luxuriant  as  that  which  he  left 
behind.     For  the  first  eight  miles,  his  view  is  confined  to 
a  narrow  spot,  by  the  sudden  projection  of  the  rocks  on 
either  side ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  remind  him,  that  he  has 
seen  all  that,  as  an  agriculturist,  he  would  wish  to  examine 
in  this  quarter  of  the  county.     For  the  next  eight  miles, 
to  the  town  of  Brecon,  the  vale  is  extended  to  a  comfortable 
width  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  dejected  mind  is  thereby  re- 
lieved from  the  sudden  check  by  which  the  barren  rocks  on 
either  side  had  formerly  repulsed  the  inquisitive  researches 
of  the  wishing  eye.     The  Vann,  or  Brecknock  Beacon, 
the  indisputed  sovereign  of  all  the  mountains  in  South 
Wale?,  rears  his  bold,  but  verdant  head,  above  the  moun- 
tains that  surround  him  on  the  right.     From  Brecon  to 
Deveynock,   the  tillage  part  of  husbandry  is  performed 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lower  district ;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  county,  to  the  confines  of  Carmar- 
thenshire, afford  little  to  commend,  but  much  to  blame* 
That  portion  of  the  vale  of  Usk  to  which  this  county 
lays  claim,  must,  however,  upon  the  whole,  afford  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
must  prove  highly  gratifying  to  the  man  of  picturesque 
taste. 

If,  by  the  other  branch  of  the  turnpike  from  Hereford, 
he  travels  to  the  town  of  Brecknock,  where  he  joins  the 
former  branch,  he  will  be  delighted  with  a  sight  (to  an 
agriculturist)  still  more  gratifying. 

B  On 
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On  entering  this  county  at  Hay,  he  will  find  a  soil  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  former  route,  for  most  of  the  way— 
the  foreground  extending  a  considerable  way,  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  ;  and  the  barren  mountains  thrown  at 
such  a  distance  in  the  back  ground,  as  not  to  intercept  the 
grateful  sensations  of  the  exulting  mind. 

A  third  route,  but,  to  an  agriculturist,  a  far  less  in- 
viting one,  is  to  proceed  from  Pipton  to  Builth,  by  the 
side  of  the  River  Wye ;  and  from  thence,  by  the  side  of 
the  Irvon,  to  the  confines  of  Carmarthenshire. 

By  either  of  these  routes,  the  traveller  would  be  in- 
duced to  give  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
present  state  of 'agriculture,  within  this  county ;  which  a 
more  minute  investigation  of  the  whole  would  by  no 
means  warrant. 

Were  he,  however,  to  proceed  from  Talgarth  to  New 
Church,  on  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshire,  the  Eppant 
hills,  he  would  find  his  mind  agitated  by  sensations  very 
different  from  *hose  excited  by  either  of  the  former 
routes. 

A  wide  range  of  barren  and  uncultivated  mountains 
would,  for  the  most  part  of  the  way,  chill  the  philan- 
throphic  breast  with  dejection,  and  excite  compassion  for 
that  portion  of  its  kindred  race  whose  inauspicious  fate 
had  destined  them  to  become  the  tenants  of  this  inhospi- 
table region.  The  eye  is  mortified  by  the  humiliating 
review  of  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  bounded 
every  where  by  the  horizon  junction  with  mountains  still 
-  loftier  than  those  on  which  the  spectator  stands.  This 
extensive  space,  it  is  true,  is  covered  with  various  species 
of  vegetables,  which  nature  had  destined  to  become  the 
tenants  of  the  soil,  but  which  cannot  be  converted,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  to  the  use  of  man ;  especially  in  the 
neglected  state  in  which  these  extensive  mountains  have 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  remain.     Nature,  however, 
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has  not  been  so  sparing  of  her  good  gifts  as  the  prospect 
from  this  dreary  route  would  seem  to  indicate. 

As  in  passing  by  the  side  of  the  Usk,  the  Wye,  or  the 
Irvon,  by  the  former  routes,  the  mountainous  districts  arc, 
in  a  great  measure,  hid  from  the  traveller's  view;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  passing  along  the  Eppant  hills,  the  vale 
of  the  Usk  on  the  left,  and  also  the  inclosed,  but  less  fer- 
tile vale,  by  the  side  of  the  Irvon,  on  the  right,  are  both 
hid  from  his  view,  and  the  dreary  prospect  being  termi- 
nated by  barren  mountains  on  the  further  side  of  each  of 
these  vallies ;  he  would  be  apt  to  draw  a  description  of 
this  county,  which  would  be  equally  distant  from  truth 
with  that  of  the  former. 

Extent.    Brecknockshire  contains  about  511,000  acres, 
which  may  be  divided  in  the  following  manner : 

Statute  acres. 
First.    The  good  land,  which  at  an  average 

lets  from  12s.  to  16s.  an  acre,  128,000 

Second.    The  middling  land,  that  lets  from 

4s.  to  7s.  an  acre,  —  96,000 

Third.    The  poor's  mountainous  land,  that 

lets  from  4s.  to  7s.  an  acre,  102,400 

Fourth.    The  common  mountains         —  185,600 

Total  contents  of  the  county  5x2,000 
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DIVISIONS. 

I  he  mode  of  cultivation  on  the  good  soil  is  conducted 
in  such  a  manner,  as  leaves  little  room  for  improvement; 
but  where  the  land  is  poor  by  nature,  the  tillage  part 
of  husbandry,  especially,  is  conducted  in  the  very  worst 
mode  that  can  easily  be  imagined.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  convey  to  the  Honourable  Board  any  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  within  this  county,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  divide  it  into  two  districts. 

The  first  division  will  contain  most  of  the  inclosed 
land  in  the  hundred  of  Talgarth,  and  the  vale  of  Usk,  as 
high  as  Daveynog. 

The  remainder  of  the  inclosed  land  in  the  county  may, 
with  a  few  exceptions  however,  be  comprehended  under 
the  second  division. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

The  stone  that  compose  the  hills  within  that  portion  of 
the  district  from  whence  the  Usk  and  its  contributary 
brooks  collect  their  water  being  mostly  of  the  silicecous 
genus,  (sand)  the  defects  of  the  soil  in  the  vale  of  Usk 
must  consist  in  the  want  of  a  requisite  quantity  of  clay. 
The  hundred  of  Talgarth,  however,  is  composed  of  a  soil 
different,  in  some  degree,  for  the  following  reason ; 
The  black  mountains,  from  whose  springs  this  fertile  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  watered,  are  aUo  of  the  sfratific  hete- 
rogeneous class  j  but  they  are  composed  of  alternate  strata 
of  stone  and  clay.  This  gives  a  degree  of  cohesion  to  the 
soil  within  reach  of  the  Wye's  attraction  in  this  quarter, 

in  which  the  vale  of  Usk  is  deficient. 

Size 
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Size  of  Farms.     The  farms  in  general  rent  from  £.50 
tO;£.ioo:  Several,  however,  rent  from  £.200  to  £.300  a 
year.    The  purpose  to  which  the  land  is  mostly  applied, 
is  the  raising  of  grain.     Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  however,  . 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  farmer's  attention. 

Inchsures.  The  size  of  the  inclosures  will  (or  at  least 
ought)  always  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the  farm.  The 
farmer  who  holds  one  hundred  acres  ought  to  follow  the 
same  rotation  of  crops  with  him  who  holds  six  hundred ; 
but  things  are  seldom  as  they  ought  to  be  :  From  three  to 
six  acres  is  the  general  size  of  fields  on  small,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  on  large  farms. 

The  fences  arc  made  in  this  district  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  imitation  in  other  parts,  where  brushwood  (under- 
wood) can  be  had,  and  the  land  is  not  of  any  uncommon 
high  value,  because  they  are  an  immediate  fcnv.e.  When 
a  new  fence  is  to  be  made,  any  kind  of  underwood  that 
can  be  most  easily  had,  arc  grubbed  up  with  the  roots  any 
time  from  November  till  March.  These  are  immediately 
planted  where  the  new  hedge  is  meant  to  be  made.  Four 
feet  is  left  for  the  foundation  of  the  bank,  the  quids  being 
planted  in  the  center.  A  ditch  is  then  dug  on  each  side  of 
the  bank,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  to  form  this  bank  for 
three  feet  high,  when  it  terminates  in  a  ridge  from  15  to 
18  inches. 

If  the  quicks  can  be  had  five  feet  in  length,  there  will 
be  two  feet  above  the  top  of  the  bank  when  finished  ;  but 
as  this  cannot  always  be  the  case,  one  foot  above  the  top 
of  the  bank,  will  soon  make  a  good  fence.  The  closer 
the  plants  are  placed,  the  better  :  at  least,  the  sooner  will 
the  fence  be  impregnable.  The  distance  between  the 
circumference  of  each  plant,  however,  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  six  inches.  One  row  will  be  sufficient  of  these 
large  plants.  ' 

When  the  field  is  in  wheat,  the  hedges  are  then  pleached: 
that  is,  all  the  dead  and.  superabundant  wood  is  cut  off 

from 
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from  the  hedge.     The  tall  branches  are  half  cut,  but  not 
wholly  so,  because  it  is  intended,  that  when  they  are  laid 
along  the  stakes,  new  sprouts  may  issue  from  them  in  this 
horizontal  direction,  the  sap  having  still  a  passage  from 
the  parent  root,  by  the  half  that  was  left  uncut,  to  invi- 
gorate these  young  sprouts,  and  then  others    are  found. 
The  hedge  on  this  bank  is  then  a  firm,  solid,  and  strong 
body  of  live  wood,  of  a  regular  hcighth,  from  15  to  20 
inches,  above  the  top  of  the  bank.     Since  the  hedge  un- 
dergoes this  operation  every  six  or  eight  years,  the  country 
has  a  neat  husbandman-like  appearance,  and  banishes  from 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  those  unpleasant  sensations  of 
indolence  and  slovenliness   which    the    sight   of  overgrown 
hedges  round  small  inclosurcs  must  ever  inspire.     The 
average  price  of  pleaching  hedges  is  one  halfpenny  a  yard. 
The  price  of  making  a  new  bank  and  fence,  two  pence  a 
yard,  the  farmer  grubbing  and  hawling  the  quicks. 

The  hedges  are  formed  of  different  curves.  Scarce  ten 
yards  of  a  straight  hedge  to  be  seen  together  in  the 
county.  This  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  ploughmen.  Beauty, 
however,  is  not  the  farmers  motive  in  persevering  as  they 
still  do  in  making  their  hedges  crooked.  The  popular, 
but  erroneous  idea,  prevails  here,  that  a  crooked  hedge 
affords  more  shelter  to  the  cattle,  than  a  straight  one ; 
although  one  would  imagine,  that  no  proposition  could  be 
more  self-evident,  than  that  the  one  half  of  the  fence  of 
every  field  is  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  that  the  other  half 
is  sheltered  from  it;  and  that  ten  thousand  turns  in  a 
hedge  do  not  afford  a  greater  degree  of  shelter,  than  if  it 
had  been  comprehended  under  four  straight  lines,  or  any 
other  regular  figure.  This  evil,  however,  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  claim  any  serious  animadversion  ;  be- 
cause, in  these  superfluous  short  turns,  the  cattle  in  the 
plough  do  no  great  injury  to  the  land;  and  the  time  lost  in 
aiming  is  not  very  considerable. 

Every 
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Every  ploughman  here  is  perfectly  master  of  the 
straight  line;  for  every  ridge  runs  mathematically  true. 

Cattle.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  neat  cattle  in  this  district. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Hereford- 
shire breed :  But  these,  as  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, have  always  failed  ;  because  the  genius  of  the  soil, 
and  of  course  of  the  grasses  in  this  county,  arc  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Herefordshire. 

A  breed  more  likely  to  succeed,  and  which  well  merits 
propagation,  is  the  Pembrokeshire.  The  soil  of  this  dis- 
trict is  much  the  same  with  the  sandy  soil  of  the  hundred 
ofCastlemarttn,  the  best  feeding  ground  in  Pembrokeshire. 
The  superior  elevation  and  distance  from  the  sea,  renders 
//;//  district  much  inferior  to  that,  in  respect  to  local  situa- 
tion:  But  the  superior  judgment,  industry,  and  good  ma- 
nagement of  the  natives,  as  farmers,  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  removes,  in  a  considerable  degree  at  least,  this 
natural  disadvantage. 

The  Pembrokeshire  breed  have  not  yet  however  had  a  fair 
trial  in  this  county,  because,  among  other  reasons,  they 
are  found  troublesome,  by  a  habit  of  breaking  through 
fences,  that  would  turn  back,  or  confine  the  native  breed 
of  this  district. 

The  Devonshire  breed  are  still  more  likely  to  thrive  in 
it;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  get  a  fair  trial. 

Watering  of  Meadows.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  flooding  of  land,  is  no  where  better  understood,  nor 
the  operation  more  judiciously  performed,  than  in  this 
district.  Nature  has  been  so  uncommonly  bountiful  in 
this  respect,  that  she  has  left  little  more  for  man  to  do,  than 
gratefully  to  accept  of  her  proffered  gifts.  From  the  sides 
of  surrounding  hills,  the  water  rushes  forth  in  innu- 
merable springs,  as  if  placed  there  by  Him,  who  formed 
the  mountains  for  the  husbandman's  immediate  use. 

Round 
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Round  most  of  this  district,  the  brooks  arc  formed  by 
springs,  issuing  from  the  hills,  at  different  degrees  of 
elevation,  from  I  to  12  hundred  feet  above  the  beds  of 
the  two  main  rivers,  excepting  therefore,  the  detached  hills, 
intersperse  J  through  the  middle  of  the  district,  most  of  it 
might  be  watered.  But  man,  born  to  prey  upon  man  some- 
times, steps  forth  to  disappoint  the  beneficent  intention. 
Trom  the  intermixed  manner,  in  which  the  land  is  pos- 
sessed in  this  county,  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  a 
man  cannot  raise  water  on  his  own  land,  but  is  obliged 
to  obtain  lease  of  his  neighbour  immediately  above  him, 
to  bring  it  through  some  part  of  his  land.  This  neigh- 
bour is  cither  his  foe,  or  his  friend.  If  he  is  his  foe, 
"he  will  not  give  him  leave  on  any  condition.  And  such 
are  the  materials  of  which  human  nature  is  composed, 
that  if  he  is  his  friend,  he  will  be  apt  to  calculate,  not  the 
value  of  the  damage  done  to  his  land  by  the  water-course 
proposed,  but  the  benefit  which  his  neighbour's  land  below 
him,  will  reap  from  the  proposed  cut,  and  make  his 
charge  accordingly*. 

Sand  being  the  prevailing  genus  of  the  soil,  this  land 
is  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  receive  great  benefit  from 
being  flooded  with  any  water,  that  is  not  charged  with 
metallic  particles  hostile  to  vegetation. 


•  Should  it  be  found,  not  to  encroach  on  the  tacrtJntss  of  our  laws,  respecting 
private  property,  it  might  be  an  object,  worthy  of  attention,  to  enquire  how  far 
an  act  of  the  legislation,  to  compel  individuals  to'  rent  fuch  a  portion,  as  upon 
the  view  c«f  a  jury  of  six  men,  under  directions  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  should 
be  requisite  to  carry  the  water  to  the  lands  below.  And  in  order  ta  prevent 
any  wanton,  or  unnecessary  application  to  the  power  of  such  an  act,  let  double 

.  the  real  value  of  the  land  be  allowed. 

When  a  brook  is  the  boundary  of  two  estates,  let  each  have  a  right  to  make 
weirs  across  the  brook,  and  fit  them  to  his  neighbours  land,  if  requisite,  to 

r raise  the  water  over  his  own  ground,  provided  however,  he  does  not  overflow 
more  than       number  of  yards,  paying  annually  the  amount  of  the  damage 

.which  he  doei  to  his  neighbour's  estate  by  such  weir. 
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They  generally  feed  their  beeves  upon  the  lattermath 
grass  of  their  meadows,  without  sacrificing  this  grass ; 
therefore,  they  are  prevented  from  turning  the  water  on 
the  lanJ,  so  early  in  autumn  as  they  could  wish. 

An  intelligent  farmer  observed,  that  notwithstanding 
he  valued  his  lattermath  crop  at  15  shillings  an  acre,  yet 
he  found,  that  the  cheapest  manure  he  could  dress  his 
meadows  with,  was  to  sacrifice  this  crop  once  in  10  or 
12  years,  by  turning  on  the  water  in  August,  or  when- 
ever 2  flood  happened  after  a  long  drought* 

To  catch  the  first  water  of  a  flood  after  a  long  drought, 
is  of  very  great  importance,  more  especially  if  the  water 
be  collected  from  common  hills,  or  other  pasture  grounds 
that  are  hanging,  or  side  lands  where  sheep  and  cattle 
have  depastured  for  some  time ;  for  th?ir  dung,  as  well 
as  the  particles  of  earth,  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  had 
pulverized,  arc  all  swept  off  by  the  first  autumnal  floods, 
and  in  general  lost  from  the  above  circumstance. 

The  features  of  the  country,  from  the  great  number  of 
hillocks  and  swells  in  which  it  abounds,  renders  it  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  adapted  to  derive  every  advantage  from 
flooding;  because  the  water  moves  quickly  off,  as  soon 
as  it  deposits  the  wealth  with  which  it  was  charged 
round  the  roots  of  the  grass. 

After  they  have  eat  the  lattermath  grass,  they  turn  the 
waters  on  the  meadows  the  first  flood,  for  they  always 
prefer  flood  to  clear  water  ;  they  suffer  the  water  to  run  over 
the  ground  for  two  or  three  days  only,  never  longer  at  one 
time.  At  the  end  of  10  or  12  days,  they  turn  it  on  again 
for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  so  on,  till  the  end  of 
March.  Since  however,  they  cannot  get  floods  to  happen 
at  stated  distances  of  time,  they  are  obliged  to  use  the 
water  when  they  can  catch  it ;  but  if  they  had  their  choice, 
they  would  not  wish  to  flood  oftcner,  nor  for  a  longer 
*pacc  of  time. 

C  Should 
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Should  the  frost  set  in  when  the  water  is  on  the  land, 
so  that  some  spots  should  be  covered  with  ice  for  some 
days,  the  spot  so  covered  with  ice,  will  be  of  a  darker 
green,  and  appear  more  healthy  in  the  spring,  than  the 
rest  of  the  field.  But  when  they  come  to  mow  the  hay, 
the  crop  will  be  considerably  less,  then  that  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  field  that  were  not  covered  with  ice. 

Should  they  neglect  to  flood  their  meadows  for  one 
season,  a  loss  of  from  one  half  to  one  third  of  their  usual 
crops  would  be  sustained. 

If  the  land  be  steep,  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  is 
suffered  to  go  over  it  at  a  time,  than  the  land  that  is  less 
steep,  least  the  water  .should  wash  off  or  carry  along 
with  it,  some  particles  of  the  loose  earth. 

They  prefer  clear  water  from  the  spring  for  their  sandy 
land,  but  brook  or  river  water  for  that  of  clay. 

The  farmers  here,  are  very  sensible  of  the  benefit  of 
having  water  from  the  farm  yard,  turned  over  their  mea- 
dows, and  they  arc  very  careful  to  have  the  field  under 
the  house  always  a  meadow.  The  good  effects,  that  the 
droppings  from  the  farm  yard  and  fold  have  upon  this 
sandy  land,  is  really  astonishing. 

Although  all  the  waters  within  this  district  are  bene- 
ficial  in  some  degree,  in  the  state  in  which  they  issue 
from  the  springs,  even  before  they  have  been  incorporated 
with  any  other  substance,  yet  some  of  them  are  more 
so  than  others. 

The  genus  of  the  stone  as  has  been  observed,  is  of 
the  sandy  kind,  but  there  is  a  vein  of  limestone,  that 
runs  through  great  part  of  this  district. 

When  the  water  from  the  limestone  can  be  had,  it 
is  preferable  to  any  other.  There  is  a  circumstance, 
which  has  in  general,  been  overlooked  by  farmers,  but 
which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  reside 
in  a  flooding  country  like  this :  that  the  water  issuing 
from  different  springs,  are  impregnated  with  different  kinds 
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of  earth,  and  therefore,  beneficial  to  the  land  in  very 
different  proportions,  although  all  of  them  may  be  so  in 
fome  degree*. 

Rotation  of  Crops.  In  the  hundred  of  Talgarth,  the 
following  is  the  systems  most  generally  adopted* 

First  system,  i*  year  after  clover,  lay  wheat.  2*  year, 
pease.    3d  year  barley,  and  sow  clover.     4*  year  clover, 


*  It  will  not  perhaps  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  to  throw  out  a  few  hints 
for  the  consideration  of  such  farmers,  as  have  not  paid  attention  to  this  subject* 
This  becomes  the  more  requisite,  because  most  of  them  are  apt  to  ascribe  the 
same  properties,  and  the  same  defects,  to  all  spring  waters. 

It  may  perhaps  be  requisite,  to  remind  the  farmer,  though  not  the  chemist, 
tbjt  there  U  no  such  clement  as  pure  water,  for  all  water  is  mixed  with  par- 
ticles of  earth,  snlinc,  or  metallic  substances.  It  is  the  quality  of  these  par* 
tides,  with  which  the  water  is  thus  charged,  that  gives  that  of  one  spring, 
a  superiority  over  those  of  another;  and  which  alone  forms  the  characteristic 
difference  of  waters.  These  particles,  will  always  consist  of  a  portion  of  that 
earth  or  stone,  over  which  the  water  had  past,  while  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
before  it  had  burst  out  in  springs  to  the  surface. 

The  utmost  stretch  of  human  ingenuity,  has  not  been  able  to  distill  water 
•0  pure,  but  that  some  terrene  particles  would  still  remain.  Mr.  Boyle  dis- 
tilled one  ounce  of  common  water  100  times,  in  glasses,  and  obtained  6  drachma 
of  a  white  light  insipid  earth,  fixed  in  fire,  and  indissoluble  in  water. 

It  becomes  therefore  necessary,  to  examine  the  kind  of  stone,  of  which  the 
hill  from  whence  the  spring  issues,  is  composed.  •  Because,  not  only  the  qua* 
lilies  of  stones  differ,  but  the  quantity  of  one  kind  of  earth,  which  the  water 
is  capable  of  carrying  along  with  it  to  the  land,  is  ten  times  that  which  it  it 
able  to  carry  of  another  kind  of  earth.  And  let  it  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance, that  the  benefit  of  flooding,  will  be  in  the  most  exact  proportion,  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter,  which  the  water  carries  to  the  land. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  simple  earths;  I  fhall  however,  call  the  farmers 
attention  (who  must  be  very  familiar  to  them)  only  to  three,  liweitont,  claj, 
and  fund,  in  order  to  cxpbin  to  him,  the  different  proportions  in  which  they 
are  found  to  be  contained  in  water. 

680  ounces  of  water,  may  contain  i  ounce  of  limestone ;  7700  ounces  of 
water,  may  contain  i  ounce  of  city ;  10,000  ounces  of  water,  may  contain  I 
ounce  of  sand. 

Such  being  the  proportions,  in  which  three  different  earths  are  found  suspended 
in  water,  it  becomes  an  object  worthy  of  attention  to  the  farmer,  to  reflect,  that 
the  particles  from  the  limestone,  are  not  only  more  congenial  to  his  grass  than 
either  clay  or  sand  would  be,  but  also,  that  680  tons  of  water  from  a  limestone 
rock,  would  bring  as  much  in  quantity  as  7700  tons  of  water  from  clay,  or 
10,000  tons  of  water  from  a  sandy  stone  rock. 

C  2  and 
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and  sometimes  5*  year  clover.  This  is  the  rotation  of 
good  farmers.  * 

Second  system.  1"  wheat.  2*  barley.  3*  pease.  4*  oats, 
and  sow  clover.     This  is  the  practise  of  bad  farmers. 

Third  system.  When  coarse  ground,  that  has  long  lain 
neglected,  is  to  be  ploughed,  they  proceed  thus. 

1*  year  oats.  2*  year  a  fallow.  3d  year  wheat.  4th  year 
barley  and  clover.  Let  the  clover  lay  one,  but  sometimes 
two  years.  Then  proceed  again  ;  sow  on  the  clover  brush, 
1*  year  wheat.  2*  year  barley.  3d  year  pease.  Then 
a  fallow  for  turnips  or  wheat. 

Fourth  system.  1*  year  wheat.  24  year  pease.  3*  year 
barley.    4*  year  pease  or  oats,  then  a  fallow. 

They  admit  themselves  however,  that  this  is  bad  hus- 
bandry ;  and  that  taking  more  than  three  crops,  without 
laying  the  land  down  in  grass  seeds,  is  not  honest. 

Fifth  system.  The  following  however,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 1*  wheat.  2*  pease.  3d  barley.  4th  oats  and  rye 
grass.  Eat  the  rye  grass  in  June,  then  make  a  fallow 
for  Michaelmas  wheat. 

They  break  up  their  fresh  ground  in  March,  give  a 
cross  ploughing  in  May,  a  third  in  June,  and  lay  the 
land  up  in  small  ridges  4  feet  wide.  They  give  a  fourth 
ploughingi  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  wheat,  which  is 
from  the  end  of  September,  to  the  middle  of  October, 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  if  they  give  the  land  a  cross 
harrowing9  between  each  of  these  ploughings. 

The  best  farmers  endeavour  to  sow  their  wheat  as  near 
at  they  can  to  the  29th  of  September.  If  they  sow  earlier, 
they  will  have  a  great  deal  of  straw,  but  less  grain;  and 
if  later,  the  grain  will  not  be  the  worse,  but  the  straw 
will  be  shorter. 

They  do  not  like  to  sow  their  wheat  in  dry  weather, 
but  wait  frequently,  for  several  days  longer  then  they 
could  wish,  for  rain  to  moisten  the  land  before  they  sow. 
They  wish  for  a  dry  day  to  uirow  the  seed  into  the  carthj 


mi  would  rather  have  a  day  or  two  of  dry  weather,  after 

the  seed  is  sown. 

They  admit,  however,  that  this  rule  is  not  infallible, 
snd  that  on  stiff  land  and  clay,  they  would  have  better 
crops,  if  the  land  was  quite  dry  when  they  sowed  their 
wheat  seed. 

Second  crop  they  plough  towards  Christmas,  and  sow 
pease  towards  the  end  of  March. 

Third  crop,  I*  ploughing  about  Christmas;  24  plough- 
ing at  the  end  of  February ;  3*  ploughing  at  the  latter  end 
of  April,  and  sow  barley  or  oats,  and  clover;  let  tha 
clover  lay  two  years. 

This  is  the  mode  of  husbandry,  which  long  experience 
has  proved  to  agree  best  with  this  kind  of  land,  which 
from  its  sandy  nature,  is  incapable  of  supporting  more 
than  three  grain  crops  in  succession*  When  it  has  lain 
two  years  in  clover,  plough  it  up,  sow  wheat  on  the  clover 
brush,  furrow,  and  it  will  bear  to  be  wrought  in  this 
manner,  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  yield  three  crops  of  grain, 
and  two  of  clover,  between  each  fallowing  and  dressing. 

They  find,  that  they  have  a  better  crop  of  barley,  after 
taking  a  crop  of  pease  between  the  wheat  and  the  barley, 
than  if  they  had  sown  the  barley  immediately  after  tha 
wheat.  % 

But  even  in  this  district,  things  are  not  always  managed 
as  one  could  wish.  For  although  the  above  rotation, 
and  number  of  crops,  arc  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
only  fair  and  honc6t  method  of  dealing  with  the  land, 
yet  there  are  those,  who  over-burden  their  lands  like 
their  cattle,  with  a  heavier  load,  than  either  of  them  can 
bear.  Repentance,  however,  is  the  never  failing  lot  of 
him,  who  knowingly  deviates  from  the  straight  line  of 
rectitude,  in  whatever  concerns  cither  himself  or  others  1 
Since  a  man's  interest  stands  in  a  predicament,  some- 
what similar  to  his  morals,  for  both  are  often  materially 

injured, 
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injured,  by  sacrificing  a  certain  advantage  at  a  distance, 
to  a  trifling  gain,  that  happens  to  be  at  hand. 

They  do  not  find,  that  the  oats  thrive  so  well  on  their 
best  bottom  lands,  as  they  do  upon  the  moory  upper 
lands,  because  their  best  land  being  of  a  sandy  nature, 
the  oats  from  the  heat,  will  ripen  before  they  have  time 
to  fill,  as  they  ripen  in  the  valleys  a  month  sooner  than 
on  the  hills. 

Rotation  of  Crops.  The  vale  of  Uflc,  the  general  prac- 
tice is  as  follows,  x  year  fallow.  2,  wheat.  3,  pease 
or  barley.  4,  oats.  5,  turnips.  6,  barley  and  clover. 
Let  the  clover  lie  two  years,  and  the  ninth  year,  a  cross 
of  wheat  and  clover  brush. 

This  is  the  common  system,  along  the  vale  of  Uflc. 
But  a  gentleman  of  superior  discernment,  whom  nature 
had  endowed  with  a  mind  too  capacious,  and  with  a  turn 
of  thinking  too  masculine  to  submit  to  the  cramping 
fetters  of  any  custom,  which  reason  and  facts  did  not 
justify,  has  happily  broke  through  the  magic  spell,  which 
had  long  held  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  district  in 
bondage.  The  following  is  the  invariable  rotation  of 
crops  which  he  takes. 

First  year,  a  fal.ow  and  sow  turnips.  2,  barley  and 
clover.  3,  clover.  4,  wheat  on  clover  brush,  of  one  year's 
standing..  5,  pease  or  oats.  6,  fallow  again,  and  sow 
turnips. 

He  lays  22  bushels  of  lime  on  an  acre  of  clover  lay, 
ploughs  it  down,  sows  the  wheat  broad  cast  on  the  top 
of  the  furrow,  and  harrows  it  in.  Never  suffers  the 
clover  to  stand  more  than  one  year,  lest  the  land  should 
get  foul. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  excellent 
system,  it  is  requisite  to  bear  it  in  remembrance,  that  all 
the  land  here  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  contains  by 
far,  too  small  a  proportion  of  clay.    Hence,  the  plough 

can 
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can  scarcely  be  used  too  sparingly,  nor  the  roller  too 

much. 

Here  are  no  summer  fallows.  To  what  purpose, 
should  there  be  any,  since  they  are  found  to  be  not  only 
useless,  but  hurtful  on  such  a  soil  ?  The  object  in  view, 
being  to  repel,  not  to  admit  the  scorching  sun  beams 
of  summer. 

The  Quantity  of  Seed.  To  a  statute  acre  of  wheat,  from 
14  to  15  gallons,  if  sown  early  \  but  if  late,  they  allow 
more  for  the  crows,  who  in  the  more  early  season,  have 
plenty  on  the  stubble.  If  the  seed  is  sown  early,  every 
blade  will  come  up,  but  not  so  if  late  sown. 

Barley  from  25  to  30  gallons  per  acre. 

Oats  from  24  to  29  ditto. 

Large  grey  pease  27  to  30  ditto. 

White  pease  22  to  23  ditto. 

Clungy  pease  21  to  22  ditto. 

Clover  seed,  if  the  land  is  meant  to  lay  two  years,  or 
for  seed,  10  pound  per  acre ;  if  for  one  year,  only  8  pound, 
and  2  gallons  of  rye  grass. 

Manure.  Lime  is  the  only  manure  used  in  this  district, 
except  the  production  of  the  farm  vegetables,  all  pul- 
verized earth.  They  lay  on  the  fallows  from  520  to 
600  gallons  of  lime,  a  statute  acre.  This  is  the  quan- 
tity found  to  answer  best,  but  stingy  lazy  farmers,  lay 
on  about  one  half  of  this  quantity  only.  They  carry  one 
lo;d  of  lime  a  day,  to  most  part  of  this  district.  The 
good  farmers  make  compost,  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  advantage  of  collecting,  and  mixing  all  the  pul- 
verised earth  they  can  gather  on  the  roads  and  lanes,  to 
augment  the  mixing.  Fern  and  other  green  vegetables, 
arc  frequently  thrown  into  the  hollow  wet  part  of  the 
bye  roads,  to  rot  during  winter. 

Stock.  They  are  much  inclined  to  work  with  oxen,  in 
preference  to  horses;  but  their  great  distance  from  lime 
and  coal  compels  them  to  keep  one  horse  team  at  least 
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upon  each  farm.  The  general  rule  is,  to  have  one  third 
of  the  number  of  teams  of  horses,  and  the  other  two 
third  oxen.  The  small  farmer,  however,  who  has  only 
one  team,  must  have  that  a  horse  one.  They  work  their 
oxen  yoked  ;  and  the  parochial  roads  especially  arc  so  nar- 
row, and  cut  up  by  the  waggon  wheels  always  traversing 
the  same  tract,  that  no  road  work  can  be  done  by  yoke 
cattle. 

Seed  Time,  and  Harvest.  They  wish  in  general  to  finish 
sowing  by  the  end  of  April ;  and  in  most  years  they  begin 
harvest  the  first  week  in  harvest. 

Common  Fields.  There  arc  no  common  fields  in  thii 
district,  except  a  few  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tal- 
garth. 

Labourers  IVages.  For  some  years  past,  labourers 
wages  have  been  a  shilling  a  day  for  men,  and  six-pence 
for  women,  finding  their  own  diet.  But  last  year  the 
wages  of  the  men  were  raised  to  seven  shillings  a  wc:k. 
The  time  of  labour,  from  six  to  six  in  summer,  and  from 
light  till  dark  in  winter.  Half  an  hour  allowed  for  break- 
fast, and  an  hour  before  dinner.  Ploughman's  wages.  Jr. 
the  year,    living  in   his  master's  house,    from   jj\.  to 

19- 

Most  of  the  work,  however,  is  done  by  persons  hired 
either  by  the  day  or  by  the  year. 

Drains.  From  the  unevencss  of  the  face  of  this  country,  \ 

the  stony  or  gravelly  nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  general 
jprevalcncy  of  sand  in  the  superficial  soil,  there  is  not  any  I 

considerable  quantity  of  land  in  this  district  oppressed  by 
a  superabundance  of  water.  Some  spots,  however,  there 
are,  that,  from  their  clayey  nature,  have  such  an  incli- 
nation to  retain  the  water,  that,  in  some  places,  under 
drains  have  become  requisite ;  and  the  work  is  in  few 
corners  of  the  kingdom  more  judiciously  performed  than 
here.    The  making  of  these  drains  forms  a  profession  by 

itself 
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itself;  and  much  room  there  is  left  for  the  exertion  of 
penetration  and  judgment,  in  cutting  the  drains  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  do  most  execution,  by  catching  the  greatest 
number  possible  of  springs. 

The  breadth  of  the  drain  at  the  bottom  is  eight  inches, 
and  as  narrow  as  they  can  keep  it  at  the  top — generally 
less  than  eight  inches.  The  depth,  from  two  and  an  half 
to  three  feet,  as  the  raise  of  the  hillocks,  or  other  un- 
cveness  of  the  ground,  requires.  They  fill  them  in  within 
three  inches  of  the  top  with  stones—cover  these  with  a 
thin  layer  of  straw,  fern,  or  rush, '  and  throw  back  the 
earth.  The  stones  will  in  a  short  time  sink  three  inches; 
which,  with  the  three  inches  before  mentioned,  puts  the 
stones  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
will  always  be  sufficient,  because  they  never  plough  more 
than  four  inches  deep. 

The  price  of  making  these  drains,  is  a  penny  a  yard, . 
the  landholder  finding  the  stones  and  straw.     The  farmer 
generally  allows  some  drink  ;  and  he  ought  to  be  present  - 
at  the  filling  and  covering  of  the   drains,   because  the  . 
smallest  neglect  in  that  part  of  the  operation  may  ruin  the 
whole. 

The  drains  ought  to  remain  for  some  time  open.  . 

Wwd  Lands.  These,  of  all  other  things,  do  the  most 
discredit  to  this  district.  They  are  kept  under  no  system 
whatever,  nor  is  there  the  smallest  attention  paid  to  the . 
preservation  of  them,  cither  by  landlord  or  tenant.  Such 
trees  as  have  escaped  the  general  havock,  by  being  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  arrive  at  timber,  are  then  owned  by  the 
landlord,  because  they  will  fetch  money.  But  by  what 
fortunate  circumstance  they  have  escaped  the  brousing  of 
cattle,  the  cottager's  axe,  or  the  hedger's  bilhook— how, 
in  defiance  of  such  a  host  of  foes,  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity— or  how  others   are  to  get   up  in  their  place 
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when  they  arc  cut  down,  arc  circumstances  which,  I  be- 
lieve, seldom  occupy  much  attention. 

It  is  true,  in  all  leases  there  is  a  clause— that  the  tenant 
shall  not  cut,  lop,  or  top  any  timber  trees,  or  trees  likely 
to  become  so ;  nor  suffer  any  other  person  to  do  so,  &c. 
All  this  looks  very  pretty  in  theory— But,  behold  the 
practice ! 

By  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  tenant  may  cut  what 
underwood  he  wants  for  hedge  boot  and  fire  boot.  But  if 
he  had  a  hundred  acres  more  than  he  wants  for  those  pur- 
poses, he  cannot  sell  any  from  the  farm.  He  will,  there- 
fore, scarcely  raise  a  crop  of  young  wood  for  his  land- 
lord's »;se,  especially  since  he  pays  him  rent  already  for 
the  very  land  on  which  such  wood  must  grow.  The  con- 
.  jquence  is  obvious :  Since  the  landlord  will  not  suffer  the 
tenant  to  sell  the  underwood,  nor  turn  it  in  any  manner 
to  his  own  advantage,  he  will  generally  take  care,  that  the 
landlord  shall  not  reap  much  benefit  from  this  rigid  exer- 
tion of  his  prerogative.  The  tenant,  in  fact,  with  some 
degree  of  reason,  considers  all  the  timber,  and  other 
woods  growing  on  the  land,  for  which  he  pays  rent  and 
taxes,  as  intruding  upon  his  right ;  and  being  always  in 
the  way,  they  will  frequently  feel  the  marks  of  his  resent- 
ment. But  give  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the  wood,  mat- 
ters Mill  be  wonderfully  changed  in  their  favor.  They 
will  then  be  considered  as  a  most  valuable  appendage  to 
the  farm ;  and  growing  as  they  do  of  their  own  accord, 
without  any  trouble  or  expence  to  him,  they  would  soon 
become  favorites. 

In  order  to  render  the  county  of  Brecknock  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  best  wooded  parts  of  this  island,  all 
that  is  requisite  is,  to  let  nature  have  her  own  way,  and 
refrain  from  doing  mischief  to  the  young  plants. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  an  easy  matter  to  prevail  on  the 
farmer  to  be  idle,  when  he  was  once  assured  of  mating 
money  by  his  inactivity,  by  granting  him  the  liberty  of 
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turning  the  wood  to  his  own  advantage,  under  certain  re- 
strictions ;  and  making  him  a  partner  with  the  landlord, 
in  some  proportion,  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  growth  of  such  young  saplings  as  might  have  originally 
risen  on  his  lands  during  the  continuance  of  his  lease. 
Should  the  wood  lands  of  this  country  be  ever  placed  on 
any  footing  likely  to  protect  them  from  those  horrible  and 
systematical  depredations  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
subjected,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
some  plan  similar  to  that  which  has  been  just  hinted 

at. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  law  may  restrict  tenants,    by 

writing  covenants  in  leases  to  that  effect.  But  giving  the 
tenant  some  proportion  of  interest  in  the  woods,  and  en- 
couraging him  to  protect  them,  will  have  a  far  better  effect 
than  all  the  threatening  language  which  lawye&s  can  use 
against  him  to  deter  him  from  destroying  it. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  young  timber, 
nothing  is  more  requisite  here,  than  just  to  inclose  any 
spot  of  land.  The  oak  and  the  ash,  will  rise  of  their 
own  accord.  What  renders  the  neglect  of  protecting  the 
young  timber  in  this  county  the  more  galling  is,  that  the 
Welch  oak,  on  account  of  its  lower  growth,  is  prefer- 
able to  the  English  ;  a  circumstance  not  generally  known, 
but  which  is  easily  demonstrable  from  a  superior  specific 
weight. 

Provisions*  The  price  of  provisions  are  considered 
high)  when  wheat  is  at  xx.  a  gallon. 

Barley  at  —  7*/.      .  a  gallon. 

Oats,  when  at         —       Ad*         ditto. 

Pease,  when  at      — -        7*/.        ditto. 

Beef,  when  at        —        4d.        pound. 

Mutton  at  —  4g</.      ditto. 

Veal  at  —  ^\d.      ditto. 

The  price  is  considered  low,  when  • 

Wheat  is  at         —         7*/.        a  gallon. 
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Barley  at 

— 

4J. 

a  gallon 

Oats  at 

— . 

l\i. 

ditto. 

Pease  at 

— 

4J. 

ditto* 

Beef  at 

— 

\\d. 

pound. 

Mutton  at 

— 

2d. 

ditto. 

Veal 

2d. 

ditto. 

There  is  seldom  much  variation  in  the  prices  of  poul- 
try, which  are  as  follow.  Pullets  64.  Ducks  7*.  Gccsc 
i\  6\     Turkies  2\  o*. 

The  prices  of  the  respective  articles  above  mentioned, 
have  been  both  higher  and  lower,  than  those  herein  men- 
tioned. What  turn  the  price  will  next  take,  it  is  hazard- 
ous to  say. 

Turnpike  Roads.  About  30  years  ago,  the  gentlemen 
of  this'  county,  opened  a  subscription  among  themselves, 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  widening  and  repairing  the 
main  road,  which  is  the  thorough-fare  from  the  counties 
of  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Carmarthen,  as  well 
as  a  great  part  of  this  district  to  London.  The  funds 
arising  from  this  mode  of  proceeding,  proving  to  be  in- 
sufficient, they  were  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the 
aid  of  parliament,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  borrow 
money,  and  set  up  gates  for  collecting  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  of  this  monc).  This  I  think  was  the 
first  turnpike  gate  set  up  in  South  Wales.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  became  clamorous,  and  considered  them- 
selves almost  ruined,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  unknown 
to  their  fore-fathers.  The  gentlemen,  however,  perse- 
vered with  a  steady  conduct,  and  a  determined  resolution 
of  doing  good  to  the  people  in  spite  of  themselves ;  and 
they  soon  met  with  that  submission,  which  the  bulk  of 
mankind  are  always  ready  to  yield  to  legitimate  power, 
when  exercised  under  the  rigid  government  of  unsullied 
justice. 

The   people,  however,  found  to  their  great  surprise, 
that  independent  of  other  advantages  which  they  derived 
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from  the  turnpike  road,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
three  counties,  who  had  hitherto  travelled  free  through 
this  now  left  with  pleasure  at  the  different  gates,  more 
money  annually,  than  paid  the  interest  of  the  whole  sum 
]a!d  out  in  making  the  road.  It  has  at  last  turned  out, 
that  the  landed  property  of  the  county  at  large,  has  been 
advanced  one  third  at  least  in  value,  by  the  success  of 
innovation,  which  the  people  had  not  only  opposed  with 
all  their  power,  as  being  pregnant  with  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences ;  and  which  was  submitted  to  at 
last  only  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  supported  by 
all  the  heads  of  their  most  ancient  and  respectable  fami- 
lies. 

There  was  a  misfortune  attending  the  original  making 
of  the  turnpike  roads  throughout  the  whole  kingdom : 
And  this  county  has  felt,  and  still  continues  to  feel,  its 
share  of  the  universal  calamity.  Wheel  carriages  were 
not  then  so  common  as  they  are  at  present :  hence  the  ad- 
vantage of  level  roads  were  but  faintly  seen.  The  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  unfortunately  did  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  evil;  for,  except  where  the  hills  were  very  steep,  thry 
contented  themselves  with  widening  the  old  road.  This 
was  the  case  of  almost  all  the  kingdom.  When  the 
land  was  originally  inclosed,  the  top  of  the  hills  being  less 
fertile  than  the  bottom,  the  road  was  generally  pushed 
there  by  the  land-owners :  And  their  descendants,  at  this 
day,  feci,  and  arc  long  likely  to  feel,  the  sad  effects  of  this 
puny  parsimony. 

The  present  trustees,  however,  are  very  sensible  of  the 
improper  direction  of  the  turnpike  roads  in  general 
through  this  county  ;  and  by  a  patriotic  exertion,  worthy 
of  imitation,  are  now  busy  in  making  new  roads  round 
the  bottoms  of  thoi;e  hills  which  their  less  considering  pre- 
decessors had  boldly  climbed  over. 

The  road  lately  made  from  Bwlch  to  Lime  and  Coal, 
through  Llangunider,  ascends  from  the  river  Usk  to  the 
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summit  of  the  south  district  of  mountains,  in  a  space  not 
exceeding  two  miles. 

Luckily  for  the  public,  this  road  was  wholly  left  to  be 
laid  out  by  the  surveyor  of  the  trust,  Mr.  Church,  with- 
out yielding,  as  is  done  in  most  cases  of  this  nature,  to 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  land-owners;  or,  what  is 
much  worse,  to  that  of  their  tenants.  This  was  the  most 
difficult  district  of  road  ever  attempted  in  any  part  of 
South  Wales ;  and  in  the  hands  of  any  man  not  possessed 
of  the  most  profound  abilities,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished. An  elevation  of  300  yards,  nearly,  is  ob- 
tained in  the  space  of  4000  yards  only. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  hoighth  for  a  turnpike 
road,  the  elevation  is  so  judiciously  directed,  that  the  as- 
cent is  never  more  than  one-thirteenth,  or  one  yard  in 
thirteen.  A  brook  crosses  the  road,  which,  to  a  judgment 
less  penetrating,  would  have  proved  a  stumbling  block ; 
but  this  Mr.  Church  has  turned  to  advantage,  by  creeping 
6lowly  up  the  side  of  it  before  crossing ;  adhering  invio- 
lably to  that  judicious  rule  of  never  yielding  an  inch  of 
that  elevation  which  he  had  once  obtained,  whatever  di- 
rection his  adhering  to  such  a  rule  might  give  the  road. 
This,  among  other  instances,  that  might  be  produced,  is 
a  convincing  proof,  that  the  present  improper  direction  of 
khe  turnpike  roads  within  this  county  ought  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  present  trustees,  nor  to  the  artist,  to  whom 
they  have  so  deservedly  trusted  the  management  of  them. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

The  second  division  includes  the  hundred  of  Builth— • 
including  the  other  mountainous  districts  of  the  county. 

Soil.  The  nature  of  the  soil  will  be  best  explained  by 
an  examination  of  the  genus  of  the  stone  that  compose 
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the  mountains  of  this  district,  which  arc  of  the  homogeneous 
stratified  class. 

The  stone  consists  almost,  wholly  of  a  brittle  blue 
slate,  called  here  Rab.  It  does  not  strike  fire  with  steel. 
It  is  so  soft,  tliat  it  may  be  scratched  with  the  nail  of  the 
tingcr.  Its  lamina  is  so  thin,  and  the  power  of  cohesion, 
that  unites  the  thin  slices  in  which  it  is  found,  is  so  feeble, 
that,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rents,  cracks,  and 
falls  into  small  pieces.  It  is  a  species  of  the  argillaceous 
gnus;  and  when  powdered,  and  mixed  with  water,  turns 
into  clay. 

The  soil  of  the  low  lands >  and  valleys,  is,  therefore, 
composed  of  a  weak  loose  earth,  of  the  argillaceous  genus. 
When  water  is  permitted  to  stand  on  this  soil,  it  become* 
a  deadly  poison  to  all  useful  vegetables*  The  weak  slaty 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  consisting  mostly  fcf 
clay,  is,  by  the  long  continued  presence  of  water,  turned 
into  a  moist  substance.  Its  clayey  nature  makes  it  part 
with  water  with  great  reluctance. 

This  soil  is  not  hostile  to  vegetation  when  in  a  dry 
state :  but  even  then,  it  is  of  a  soft  loose  nature,  and  wants 
what  the  farmers  call  a  staple.  When  newly  ploughed 
up,  and  pressed  by  the  foot,  it  gives  too  little  resistance. 

This  soil  is  not  endued  with  the  qualities  of  attracting 
from  the  atmosphere  the  nutriment  of  plants ;  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  lime  gives  it  that  power  in  a 
very  uncommon  degree.  Lime  gives  it,  besides,  a  degree 
of  cohesion  in  which  it  is  naturally  deficient. 

State  of  Farming.  That  high  degree  of  approbation 
with  which,  in  conformity  to  the  most  rigid  adherence  to 
truth,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  the  industry 
and  good  husbandry  of  the  first  division  of  this  county, 
must  be  considerably  abated,  when  I  enter  upon  the  less 
inviting  task  of  reporting  the  rural  management  of  the 
second. 

Ascending 
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Ascending  from  Hay  to  Builth,  by  the  side  of  the  Wye, 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  the  valley,  for  the  last  half  of  the 
way,  is  very  narrow ;  but,  upon  the  arrival  at  Builth,  it 
spreads  so  wide  as  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  agriculturist; 
who  might  be  apt  to  murmur  at  the  apparent  stinginess 
of  nature,  in  pressing  the  rocks  so  close  upon  the  river 
for  such  an  extent. 

For  two  or  three  miles  round  the  town  of  Builth,  the 
tillage  part  of  husbandry  is  performed  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  rescue  the  farmer  from  any  severe  degree  of  censure. 
This,  for  the  practice  of  the  hundred  of  Talgarth ,  hath 
crept  slowly  up  along  the  side  of  the  Wye  ;  but  further 
towards  the  mountainous  part  of  the  county,  it  has  not 
yet  found  its  way. 

Size  of  the  Farms.  The  farms  arc,  in  general,  very 
small.  There  are  not,  in  the  whole  district,  ten  farms, 
that  rent  for  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Bordering  on  the  commons,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
small  holdings  from  five  to  ten  pounds  a  year ;  but  the 
general  run  of  farms  is  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds. 
The  price  per  acre  of  the  best  farms  may  be  from  six  to 
seven  shillings ;  but  the  poorer  land  is  let  from  about 
three  to  four.  There  is  one  whole  parish  let  for  only  two 
shillings  a  statute  acre.  It  is  found,  in  general^  that  the 
lower  the  land  is  let,  the  tenant  will  be  the  poorer,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm  more  neglected,  than  if  the 
rent  had  been  higher.  This  will  be,  in  some  degree, 
accounted  for,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  commons. 

Mode  of  Occupation*  The  land  is  mostly  employed  in 
pasture.  Although  the  county  is  thinly  inhabited,  they 
do  not  raise  grain  sufficient  to  support  themselves,  but  are 
supplied  from  the  first  division  of  the  county.  For  the 
payment  of  their  rents  and  taxes,  they  depend  wholly 
upon  their  dairy  and  stock.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inclosed  land,  only,  is  employed  in  the  raising  of  corn. 

Great 
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Great  part  of  the  land  is  in  the  original  state  in  which 
nature  formed  it,  and  has  never  been  ploughed,  from  the 
following,  among  other,  causes :  There  arc  large  tracts  of 
land  here  called  Rhoses,  almost,  useless  to  the  farmers. 
Innumerable  springs  ooze  from  the  sides  of  surrounding 
hills  and  mountains.   Where  the  descent  is  not  very  rapid, 
nor  the  quantity  of  water  issuing  from  the  spring  so  con- 
siderable as  to  form  a  rill,  it  soaks  the  earth  for  some  dis- 
tance, until  it  is  again  imbibed  by  the  soil.     This  npois- 
ture  encourages  the  growth  of  rushes,   and  other  course 
aquatics.     Since  the  cattle  will  not   eat  these,  they   are 
suffered  to  decay  on  the  spot  where  they  grew.    The  earth  0 
of  these  decayed  vegetables  have,  in  time,  formed  a  kind 
of  spungy  soil,  of  a  Turbary  nature,    for  a  few  inches 
deep ;  below  which  is  a  cold  hungry  blue  clay.     This  soft 
Turbary  serves  the  double  pernicious  purpose  of  preventing 
the  departure  of  the  water,  and  that  of  locking  up  the  soil 
beneath  it,  from  the  benign  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  small  pittance  of  coarse  hay  which  these  wet  lands 
produce,  are  annually  mowed,  and  given  to  the  cattle  in 
winter;  for,  in  summer,  they  will  not  eat  it.     This  alone 
is  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  introduction  of  any 
other  kind  of.  cattle,  except  the  small  hardy  natives;  at 
least,  until  these  lands  arc  first  rescued  from  the  hand  of 
their  mortal  enemy,  water ;    which  is  no  less  fatal    to  this 
species  of  clayey  land,  than  it  would  have  been  beneficial 
to  a  sandy  soil.     Another  portion  of  land  prevented  from 
being  used  in  tillage,  is  the  sides  of  steep  hillocks,  or 
banks  of  brooks.     These  are  mostly  occupied  by  timber 
or  brushwood ;  and  when  the  timber  hath  been  cut,  the 
roots  still  remain,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  plough. 
Some  of  their  best  land  is   thus  left   to   nourish   birch, 
thorns,  and  other  trash  ;  for  no  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
woods  from  cattle  after  the  timber  has   been   once  cut. 
The  land  is,   therefore,    rendered,  in    a  great  measure, 
useless  for  ages. 

E  Tillage. 
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Tillage.  To  clear  such  kind  of  land  from  timber  has 
been  formerly  considered  of  so  much  advantage  to  the 
freehold  in  this  district,  that  the  tenant  who  holds  a  farm 
at  will,  considers  himself  intitled,  at  this  day,  to  take  as 
many  timber  trees  as  he  pleases,  if  he  takes  the  roots  along 
with  them;  and  thereby  prepares  the  land  for  tillage. 
The  dry  part  of  all  the  low  lands  in  this  country,  seem  to 
have  been  at  some  distant  period  covered  with  timber,  and 
the  inhabitants  forced  to  raise  their  corn  on  the  hills. 
This  accounts,  in  some  degree,  for  the  right  which  the 
tenant  conceives  himself  to  have  to  all  timber  growing  on 
-i  the  land  which  he  clears. 

When  a  field  is  in  tillage,  the  dry  spots  only  are  ploughed. 
The  parts  of  the  field  that  are  to  be  ploughed,  is  most  ex- 
actly ascertained  by  that  ancient  distinguishcr  of  good  land, 
the  mole,  (wunt)  who  is  well  known  to  avoid  all  wet  land% 
on  which  he  never  trespasses :  And  the  farmer  hero  suffers 
the  water  to  keep  possession  of  his  ancient  freehold  with  a 
kind  of  superstitious,  and,  seemingly,  conscious  re- 
verence. 

Stock.  In  the  low  lands,  horses,  horned  cattle,  and 
pigs,  are  the  stock  ;  but  sheep  is  the  principal  dependance 
of  the  hilly  farmers  adjoining  the  commons.  The  profits 
arising  from  the  sheep  upon  these  extensive  commons 
enables  the  farmers  to  live  without  paying  scarcely  any  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  his  farm.  In  general,  he 
sends  for  most  of  his  corn  to  the  next  market  town. 

There  arc  a  number  of  gentlemen  sheep  farmers  in  this 
district ;  and  most  of  the  money  made  by  farmers  has 
been  by  sheep.  The  quantity  kept  will  depend  upon  the 
farmers  capital  in  money  to  stock  the  hills.  From  one  to 
five  thousand  by  the  great,  and  from  one  to  five  hundred 
by  the  small  farmer. 

Cattle.  One  of  the  few  good  farmers  in  this  district,  and 
whose  land  is  dry,  has  lately  tried  the  Pembrokeshire 
breed  of  cattle ;  and  he  has  found  them  to  answer  very 
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well.  One  of  the  many  bad  farmers  has  tried  the  same 
breed!  and  they  have  failed.  This  confirms  what  will 
naturally  occur  to  every  intelligent  farmer— that  the  /m- 
frsvtment  of  the  land,  and  practice  of  husbandry,  ought  to 
take  place  before  any  new  breed  of  cattle  should  be  tri$d 
in  our  hilly Jistrict  especially. 

Clover.  Good,  and  even  tolerable  farmers,  sow  clover 
seed :  The  bad  sow  no  grass  seed  whatever. 

Meadows.  Watering  of  land,  is  little  practised  in  this 
district.  In  dry  land,  it  is  found  to  be  of  advantage,  but 
not  to  that  extent  that  it  is  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county, 
from  the  cold  clayey  nature  of  the  soil.  The  softness  of 
the  stone  that  compose  the  hills  here,  has  permitted  the 
brooks  and  rivers  to  make  such  deep  beds  for  themselves^ 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  them,  in  the  length  of  one 
farm,  so  high  as  to  lay  any  considerable  extent  of  ground 
under  water :  And  there  is  seldom  any  springs  in  this  kind 
ef  stone  that  afford  any  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
from  its  clayey  nature.  The  water  rather  oozes  than  springs 
out  of  these  hills  composed  of  this  soft  rab. 

Cnps.  In  the  low  countries,  the  grains  arc,  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  pease.  In  the  hilly  parts,  oats  is  the 
principal  grain,  with  a  little  barley  and  rye. 

In  the  hilly  parts,  they  carry  the  muck  to  the  land  that 
has  lain  for  some  years  in  grass,  at  different  times,  from 
the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  February ;  but 
the  sooner  they  lay  it  on  the  land,  the  better.  They  plough 
in  February  and  March,  and  sow  in  April  and  May. 
The  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  sometimes  the  6th  and 
7th  crops,  are  all  oats.  When  the  land  will  not  yield  the 
sad,  they  leave  it  in  that  state  for  several  years  to  recover 
itself,  and  break  up  fresh  land.  It  must,  at  first  view, 
excite  some  degree  of  astonishment,  that  a  class  of  men, 
endued  by  nature  with  a  keenness  of  penetration,  and  a  soli- 
dity of  judgment ',  which  may  be  equalled,  but  which  has 
not  been  surpassed,  by  any  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  this 
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island,  should,  from  father  to  son,  persevere  so  stubbornly 
in  a  practice  so  destructive  to  themselves.  They  all  insist, 
that  no  other  mode  of  husbandry  would  agree  with  their 
land;  and  that  their  fathers  did  so  before  them.  These, 
however,  are  only  the  avowed  reasons :  The  real  truth  is, 
that  when  the  land  has  once  been  broke  up,  jt  is  more 
easy  ploughed  than  fresh  land  would  be  ;  and  they  are,  from 
the  habit  of  idleness,  very  averse  to  labour.  Their  cattle 
are  also  small,  and  in  the  spring  especially,  after  a  whole 
winter's  starvation,  they  are  very  weak  ;  for  they  never 
think  of  ploughing  in  winter.  Two  little  ponies,  and 
two  cows  often  in  calf,  compose  the  team.  This  horrible 
practice,  however,  is  most  prevalent  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tensive commons,  or  where  a  great  deal  of 'land  is  let  for  Httlt 
money. 

To  argue  with  them,  however,  on  this  subject,  is  but 
to  little  purpose.  Few  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
they  have  to  encounter,  when  they  enter  the  list  to  com- 
bat national  errors  by  the  sedate  weapons  of  temperate 
reason ;  nor  of  the  insurmountable  obstacles  that  oppose 
them,  when  they  attempt  to  root  up,  from  the  human 
mind,  absurdities,  originally  engrafted  upon  ignorance, 
but  which,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  have  acquired  a  degree 
of  maturity  and  strength,  that  renders  them  too  stubborn 
to  yield  to  the  meek  voice  of  common  sense.  The  good  man 
will  be  slow  to  scout  them  with  that  severity  which  truth 
would  dictate,  because  he  inherits  them,  like  Wu  territorial 
possessions,  from  his  fathers.  4<  They  grew  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength."  The  indolent  man, 
whose  insipid  mind  is  too  feeble  to  wield  the  masculine 
weapons  of  reason,  will  not  oppose  them,  because  that 
would  be  too  much  trouble. 

Their  making  oats  their  principal  grain  is  highly  com- 
mendable. Their  taking  such  a  great  number  of  crops 
successively   from    the  same  lahd  only,    is    reprehensible. 

The  oats  raised  upon  these  mountainous  lands,  are  pre- 
ferable 
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ferable  to  those  raised  on  the  rich  lands.  They  ripen  to* 
fast  on  the  good— six  weeks  sooner  than  on  the  poor  land. 
Hence  the  rind  is  thicker,  but  the  corn  less  and  softer, 
than  on  the  hilly  ground. 

They  sow  about  the  end  of  April ;  and  harvest  is  seldom 
over  before  the  middle  of  October. 

There  are  no  common  fields  in  this  district. 

The  size  of  fields  are,  on  small  farms,  from  three  to  four 
acres ;  and  on  large  ones,  from  eight  to  ten. 

Fences.  Good,  and  even  tolerable  farmers,  have  quick 
fences  of  thorn,  hasle,  birch,  or  whatever  they  have  on 
their  lands,  made  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  low 
parts  of  the  county.  Bad  farmers  make  dead  fences,  by 
splitting  oak  trees  for  stakes,  placing  them  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other.  Wattlings  and 
boughs  of  trees  are  wrought  along  these  stakes  in  a  basket 
form,  and  the  field  is  thus  protected  while  the  corn  is  on 
the  ground.  When  the  land  can  bear  no  more  grain ,  this 
fence  is  taken  down  and  turned,  and  a  fresh  one  made,  by 
cutting  dawn  other  oak  trees  for  stales,  and  other  wattlings. 

However,  since  oak  timber  has  become  of  some  value 
here,  such  an  unnecessary  destruction  to  the  landlord's  tim- 
ber, and  such  a  waste  of  the  tenant's  labour,  begin  to  be 
discountenanced  by  such  landlords  as  pay  a  tolerable  degree 
of  attention  to  their  own  interest.  The  oak  destroyed  for 
this  purpose,  is  often  worth  more  than  three  years  rent  of 
the  field  thus  inclosed. 

When  underwood  is  near  little  more  than  double  the 
expence  of  labour,  requisite  to  make  these  temporary 
fences,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  bank  and  quick  fence 
that  would  last  for  ages.  Thorn,  hasle,  ash,  and  oak, 
will  thrive  in  their  best  land ;  sallys,  in  the  wet  land  ;  and 
the  hardy  birch,  and  mountain  ash,  will  do  well  in  the 
poorer  soil.  Quick  fences  become  the  more  requisite  in 
this  climate,  where  shelter  is  wanted  as  much  as  pro- 
tection. 
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It  is,  however,  hard  to  break  through  an  aid  custom  that 
has  been  consecrated  by  time,  especially  when  the  saving 
made  by  adhering  to  such  a  custom,  is  near,  and  that  to  be 
obtained  by  a  breach  of  it,  is  distant;  more  especially, 
when  the  calls  of  the  present  moment,  are  so  urgent  as  to 
supersede  all  consideration  respecting  the  future.  This  is 
in  general  the  case  here,  where  the  holdings  are  small,  the 

•  soil  ungrateful,  and  the  tenants  poor. 

There  is  a  custom  just  begun  here  which  bids  fair  to 
remedy  this  evil.  The  price  of  making  the  quick  fence 
and  bank,  is  one  shilling  a  perch,  (seven  yards).  One 
half  of  this  is  paid  by  the  landlord  ;  the  other  by  the  te- 
nant, who  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  quicks  thus  planted, 
and  leave  them  in  good  order  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease.  '  This  mode  of  encouraging  rather  than  binding  the 
tenant,  is  dictated  by  justice,  and  sound  policy,  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  ;  for  the  tenant  having  apparently  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  fence,  will  exert  himself,  in  order  to 
have  his  fields  commodiously  laid  out,  since  he  pays  only 
half  the  txpence* 

Quick  fences  are  of  great  advantage  in  this  cold  bleak 
country,  from  the  shelter  which  they  offer  to  the  live 
stock,  as  well  as  to  the  vegetable  tribe. 

The  old  custom  was,  that  the  tenant  might  plant 
quicks*,  or  do  without  them,  at  his  own  option.  Indeed, 
the  old  rent  of  two  or  three  shillings  an  acre,  did  not 
enable  the  landlord  to  appropriate  any  part  of  this  rent  to 
building  or  making  fences.  Hence  the  tenants  maintained 
their  respective  buildings,  such  as  they  were,  at  their  own 

.  expence,  the  landlord  allowing  them  rough  timber,  if  ht 
had  any.     Since  many  farmers  held  their  lands  at  will,  the 

•state  of  the  buildings  may  easily  be  conceived:   In  order, 
therefore,  to  remedy  this  evil,  a  very  laudable  custom  is 

.lately  attempted  to  be  introduced. 

The   tenant  carts    the    materials,    and    furnishes   the 

^workmen  with  .victuals  and  drink,   while  they  arc  em- 
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ployed  in  making  new  buildings,  or  repairing  the  old. 
The  landlord  pays  them  their  wages.  This  pleases  the 
tenant,  because  he  advances  no  money. 

Waste  Lands.  One  half  of  this  district,  containing  in  the 
whole  five  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  acres,  is  waste  lands*- 
The  principal  stock  kept  upon  these  extensive  mountains, 
is  sheep ;  some  horned  cattle  and  horses  are  also  depas- 
tured there  in  summer,  but  the  number  is  not  considera- 
ble, because  the  farmers,  by  neglecting  the  cultivation  of 
their  inclosed  land,  have  not  sufficient  keep  for  them  in 
winter.  In  many  places,  therefore,  the  commons  are 
sufficient  to  keep  in  summer  three  times  more  stock  than 
the  parishioners  can  send  there. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  the  extensive  mountainous  commons  in  this>- 
island,  will  hazard  little  in  risqijing  it  as  a  general  re- 
mark, that  the  cultivation  of  the  enclosed  lands  are  neg- 
lected in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  .and  that  a-  national  loss,  . 
to  a  very  considerable  amount,  is  annually  sustained  by 
the  public,    in  consequence  of  such  neglect.     It  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  this,  when  it  is  remembered,*  that- 
few  like  to  labour  hard  who  can  afford  to  be  idle. 

Here  the  farmer  possesses  a  large  tract  of  land  for  little 
rent ;  and  these  extensive  commons,  which,  as  an  appen- 
dage to  his  farm,  he  enjoys  gratis,  furnisher  so  wide  a 
range  for  his  flocks,  that,  upon  the  profits  of  these  alone, 
he  can  subsist,  without  the  drudgery  of  that  hard  labour, 
to  which  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  would  unavoidably 
subject  him. 

Consonant  to  the  inviolable  principles  of.  human 
nature,  was  the  remark  of  the  inspired  writer,  when 
he  informs  us,  that  it  was  inflicted  on  man  as  a  curse,  . 
"That  he  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow:" 
For  few  will  be  inclined  to  submit  to  this  curse,  who  can 
provide  for  the  demands  of  nature,  by  any  employment  less. 
painful.  Necessity  at  first  drove  man  to  dig  the  earth  ; 
and  when  that  necessity  ceases  to  exist,  he  will  always  be 

found 
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found  ready  to  desist  the  performance  of  an  office,  which 
he  never  embraced  through  choice* 

Waste  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  wild  cultivated  country,  if  they  be  not  of  any 
considerable  extent,  may  be  useful  in  their  present  state. 
The  poor  may  derive  some  benefit  from  them,  without 
depriving  the  community  altogether  of  their  labour:  But, 
in  this  country,  where  the  commons  extend  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  narrow  valleys  that  sur- 
round them  being  thinly  inhabited,  they  become,  in  a  pe- 
culiar degree,  hurt/til  to  society,  by  holding  forih  a  temp- 
tation to  idleness,  that  fell  parent  to  vice  and  immora- 
lity. 

That  these  commons  furnish  pasture  for  a  great  number 
of  sheep  and  young  cattle,  is  certainly  true  :  But  whether 
that  advantage  be  not  in  a  considerable  degree,  //  mt 
wholly,  overbalanced,  by  that  loss  which  the  nation  sus- 
tains in  being  deprived  of  the  labour  of  that  vast  number 
of  people  to  whom  these  commons  offered  the  means  of 
wasting  rheir  time  in  idleness,  becomes,  at  least,  a  question: 
But  idleness  is  an  improper  term,  since  nature  has  im- 
planted a  principle  of  action  upon  every  animated  being,  as 
much  as  rest  is  a  principle  of  inanimate  matter.  Every 
member  of  the  community,  who  is  not  employed  in  the 
performance  of  some  useful  or  good  action,  is  generally 
busy  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  destructive  or  wicked 
deed.  That  immense  loss  which  many  of  the  honest  part 
of  the  community  have,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  commons, 
sustained,  from  the  depredations  of  that  numerous  gang 
of  sheep-stealers  that  infest  these  hills,  are  too  notorious  to 
be  questioned  ;  and  they  justify  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

Excepting  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  large  com- 
mons, the  inhabitants  of  this  county  are  remarked  for  their 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  peaceable  demeanor. 

The  brooks  or  rivers  that  run  through  these  commons, 
form  beautiful  narrow  vallics.     The  banks  of  these  arc 

inclosed, 
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inclosed,  and  laid  out  in  little  holdings,  from  $£.  to  2o£. 
a  year.  The  inclosed  land  may  extend  from  20  to  100 
acres.  The  inclosed  land,  however,  is  but  a  second  conside- 
ration with  the  tenant,  since  he  will  scarcely  take  the 
trouble  to  keep  up  the  fence  between  it  and  the  com- 
mon. He  will,  however,  plough  up,  in  this  spring,  a 
few  spots  of  the  dry  part  of  a  field :  the  wet  part  he  leaves 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  has  Iain  for  a  thousand  years. 
All  the  improvement  that  has  been  introduced  during  that  ' 
period,  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  muck 
was  carried  to  the  land,  in  two  baskets,  on  the  back  of 
horses.  It  is  now  placed  in  a  basket,  and  drawn,  by  the 
horse,  on  a  sledge.  The  tenant  avails  himself  of  the  same 
machine,  to  draw  home  his  corn  and  hay.  From  the  hills, 
on  both  sides  of  his  farm,  the  water  oozes  out,  and  falling 
down,  'destroys  his  best  land  ;  but  such  is  the  wonderful 
effect  of  habitual  idleness,  that  he  will  not  take  the  trouble' 
to  draw  even  a  furrow  with  the  plough  to  direct  its  course, 
by  the  side  of  the  field  ;  the  reason  is  obvious,  he  carr 
live  upon  the  profit  of  his  stock  that  depasture  upon  the 
commons.     His  farm  is,  therefore,  totally  neglected. 

From  the  notoriety  of  these  facts,  it  will  readily  occur, 
that  it  will  ever  be  found  sound  policy  in  the  government 
of  every  State,  to  give  discountenance  to  every  measure 
that  tends,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  people  to  live  idle.  While  the  State  pursues 
this  plan,  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  act  wrong,  since  it 
only  follows  the  great  line  chalked  out  by  nature;  for 
nature  has  erected  so  many  real  wants,  that  her  intention 
seems  to  have  been,  that  man  should  employ  one  half  of 
his  time  in  providing  for  these  wants;  and  in  order  that 
he  might  be  always  out  of  the  reach  of  those  temptations 
to  which  idleness  invariably  leads,  matters  are  so  wonderfully 
contrived,  that,  for  most  part  of  the  other  half,  his  eyes 
are  closed  in  sleep.  Hence  the  whole  period  of  life  seems 
intended  for  action  \  and  at  such  time  as  actions  cannot  be 

F  performed, 
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performed,  a  kind  of  temporary  non-existence  takes  place, 
by  sleep. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement 
among  the  people,  the  first  step  seems  to  be,  to  put  it  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  their  power  to  liv:  idle;  and  the  second \ 
to  put  it  in  their  power  to  exert  themselves  in  a  way  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  themselves  ;  which,  in  the  end,  must 
prove  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large.  Nothing 
seems  so  likely  to  accomplish  both  those  ends,  in  this  comer 
of  the  land,  as  a  general  division  of  all  extensive  districts  of 
commons. 

Supposing  that  only  one  third  of  these  commons  could 
be  cultivated  to  raise  grain,  one  acre  would,  when  so 
employed,  produce  more  food  for  society,  than  ten  do  in 
their  present  state.  Independent  of  this  addition  to  the 
general  mass  of  national  wealth,  such  poor  people  as  are 
now  starving,  for  want  of  work,  in  many  sequestrcd 
corners  of  the  kingdom,  would  then,  if  they  were  in- 
clincd  to  be  industrious  and  useful,  find  employment  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  commons ;  and  the  worthless  and 
profligate,  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsisting  in  idleness 
and  sloth,  as  they  do  at  present,  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
commons,  might,  in  time,  become  useful  members  of 
that  community  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  a  post 
and  a  burden. 

Although  tillage  be  not  the  principal  purpose  to  which 
these  commons  ought  to  be  applied,  if  enclosed,  yet  there 
arc  several  tracts  by  the  sides  of  the  brooks  m&  gentle  hil- 
locks, that  might  be  so  employed. 

The  steep  and  rocky  sides  of  mountains  may  be  planted 
to  great  advantage.  The  soil  is  so  congenial,  when  dry, 
to  the  growth  of  timber,  that  nothing  is  more  requisite, 
than  just  to  enclose  the  ground,  and  protect  it  from  the 
cattle.  The  plants  will  rise  of  their  own  accord*  Most 
of  the  rocky  part  in  which  the  cattle  could  not  come  to 
destroy  the  young  sprouts,  are  now  covered  with  trees  of 

various 
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various  kinds ;  but  the  oats  is  the  great  favorite  of  this 

soil* 

The  remainder  of  this  land  ought  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
pasturing of  sheep  and  cattle,  as  at  present.  Great  part  of 
these  mountains,  in  their  present  state,  are  not  only  use* 
Uss,  but  hurtful,  to  the  sheep  especially,  on  account  of  the 
waters  being  suffered  to  take  their  own  course  down  the  sides 
of  these  mountains,  and  destroy  such  immense  tracts  of 
land.  This  never  can  be  removed  while  these  commons 
remain  in  their  present  state.  But  were  they  inclosed,  the 
water  would  be  diverted  into  channels  that  would  relieve 
the  ground  from  the  fatal  ravages  of  this  enemy. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  commons,  and  from  tho 
narrowness  of  the  cultivated  valleys  that  surround  them, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  method  could  be  devised  to  correct 
the  present  mode  of  commonage* 

Lakurers.  Scarce  any  labourers  are  employed  in  the 
hilly  parts,  as  scarce  any  work  is  done,  except  by  the 
tenant,  his  wife,  and  children.  The  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  time  of  working,  in  the  lower  parts,  is  much  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  county. 

Drains.  No  drains  whatever,  are  made,  although  there 
is  scarce  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where  they  are  so  much 
wanted — where  they  could  more  easily  be  made— or  where 
they  would  be  more  beneficial.  So  totally  blind  are  the 
people  to  their  own  interest,  that  scarcely  any  ditches  are 
made  round  their  wet  fields. 

Paring  and  Buming.  This  mode  of  improvement  is 
sometimes  practised,  but  although  they  have  a  good  crop 
or  two,  the  land  is  left  useless  fo:*  several  years  after.  . 

Woods.  The  country  is  tolerably  well  wooded,  notwith- 
standing the  great  quantity  that  has  lately  been  felled. 
The  wood-lands  are  kept  under  no  system  whatever,  yet, 
in  defiance  of  all  difficulties,  some  young  plants  escape 
the  general  destruction  made  by  the  brousing  of  the  cattle. 
Every  spot  into  which  the  plough 9  the  cattle,  or  the  water, 
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has  not  found  admission,  is  covered  with  some  kind  of 
wood,  except  the  high  hills. 

Provisions.  The  price  of  grain  is  always  higher  here 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county.  Butchers'  meat  and 
poultry  arc  cvniderably  lower.  The  price,  from  the  sudden 
stop  to  the  circulation  of  prper  money,  is  likely  to  continue 
fulling,  as  it  has  rapidly  done  within  the  last  six  months. 
In  which  short  period,  the  value  of  the  landed  property  lu.s 
sunk  one  fourth  part  in  this  place. 

Roads.     The  state  of  the  roads,  both  public  and  paro- 
chial, .is  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived  in  a  hilly  country 
'where  the  roads  are  in  general  sound,   because  there  are 
few  travellers. 

The  stone  of  this  country  is  of  the  worst  kind  that  can 
well  "be  conceived  for  laying  on  roads.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  makes  it  crack,  and  its  clayey  nature  makes  it 
admit  the  rain  through  these  cavities,  which  soon  turns 
it  into  a  clay.  The  people,  however,  are  contented  with 
these  bad  roads,  because  they  are  a/most  wholly  excused 
from  the  performance  of  the  statute  labour.  The  farce 
of  appointing  surveyors  in  the  respective  parishes,  however, 
is  annually  kept  up.  The  want  of  residing  magisrates  in 
this  extensive  district,  to  enforce  this  and  other  parts  of ' 
the  duty  annexed  to  that  office,  is  no  where  in  the  king- 
dom so  severely  felt  as  here.  On  entering  Builth,  the  little 
capital  of  this  district,  the  traveller,  however,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, is  put  in  mind  by  the  gate-keeper,  that  he  has 
been  travelling  on  a  turnpike.  He  will  naturally  conclude 
that  very  few  of  the  trustees  reside  in  this  part  of  the 
county. 

Farm  Houses.  The  fafm  houses  arc  in  a  very  poor  state 
in  genera!,  the  hardy  race  that  inhabit  them,  however, 
feel  no  inconvenience  from  that  circumstance ;  no  regard 
whatever,  has  been  paid  to  the  situation,  so  as  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  droppings   from  the  farm  yard  being 
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turned  upon  the  land  below,  so  carefully  observed  in  the 
other  parts  of  this  county. 

Leases.  No  clauses  arc  put  in  leases  here,  but  the  usual 
one,  except  on  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  lower 
parts;  the  landlord  allows  some  money  for  lime  the 
just  three  years,  and  the  tenant  is  bound  to  lay  on  an 
equal  quantity  the  last  three  years.  The  first  lime  laid 
upon  the  land  here,  has  been  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  inhabitants.  This  allowance  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  landloid,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  that  manure.  The  few  who  do  lime  in  this 
district,  have  a  deal  of  merit  in  so  doing,  since  they  carry 
it  about  30  miles  along  mountains  and  bad  roads.  The 
coal  at  is  an  equal  distance,  but,  excepting  the  town  of 
Euilth,  little  of  this  fuel  is  used,  for  they  have  cither 
wood  or  turbary  in  most  places  in  great  plenty.  Some 
navigable  canals  now  in  agitation  to  be  made  ia  the  ad- 
joining districts,  may  soon  relieve  them  from  the  dis- 
advantage which  at  present  they  labour  under,  on  account 
of  their  distance  from  these  useful  commodities. 

Commerce.  There  is  neither  commerce  nor  manu- 
factories carried  on  in  this  place.  Its  inland  situation 
(50  miles  from  the  sea)  hindered  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  former ;  but,  excepting  the  distance  from  coal, 
it  is  remarkably  well  calculated  for  the  latter,  especially  in 
the  woollen  line. 

Immense  quantities  of  sheep  depasture  on  the  moun- 
tains, whose  fleece  pay  the  rents.  The  average  price  one 
shilling  a  pound,  the  weight  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
each  fleece. 

Manufactories.  The  only  branch  of  manufactory  car- 
ried on  in  this  place,  is  the  working  of  stockings.  These 
are  sold  at  the  markets  around  for  eight  pence  a  pair.  A 
woman,  with  very  close  application,  may  card,  spin,  and 
lnit,  four  pair  of  these  in  a  week,  one.  pair  of  those  stock- 
ings weighs  near  half  a  pound,  which,   at  ten  pence  a 
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pound,  ;s  five  pence  out  of  the  eight  pence ;  some  pairs, 
however,  weigh  only  seven  ounces,  but  as  there  is  a  pen- 
nyworth of  oil  requisite  for  every  pound  of  wool,  we  may 
fairly  state  the  raw  materials  of  each  pair  of  stockings,  to 
be  worth  five  pence ;  hence  the  woman  has  only  three 
pence  for  carding,  spinning,  and  kitting  a  pair  of  these 
stockings,  or  one  shilling  a  week.  Hence  the  woman  has 
to  support  herself  in  food,  raiment,  fuel,  and  house  rent, 
for  seven  days  upon  this  shilling;  yet,  at  some  times  of 
the  year,  it  will  buy  her  only  one  gallon  of  wheat.  Such 
is  the  employment,  and  such  the  only  means  of  subsistence 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  sort  of  females  over  all  this 
extensive  district,  although  these  are  as  remarkable  for 
industry,  as  the  males  are  for  an  aversion  to  labour. 
What  a  pity  that  this  spirit  of  industry  could  not  be  di- 
rected to  some  channel,  more  beneficial  to  themselves,  and 
the  community  at  large,  than  this  pitiful  and  ill-judged 
employment.  In  all  mountainous  districts,  such  as  that 
under  review,  where  the  soil  does  not  hold  forth  much 
temptation  to  the  husbandman's  industry,  it  is  apt  to  be 
wholly  neglected ;  hence  the  females  who  find  employment 
in  the  fields  in  more  fertile  counties,  are  here  deprived  of 
the  means  of  rendering  themselves  useful  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  at  least  in  the  business  of  husbandry. 

Nature,  ever  mindful  of  the  wants  of  all  her  children, 
did  not  leave  them  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  for 
the  demands  of  the  day,  even  in  those  unhospi table  regions ; 
and  the  subject  before  us,  presents  a  memorable  proof, 
that  the  rule  has  not  been  deviated  from  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

The  extensive  mountains  in  which  this  district  abounds, 
are  covered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep,  the  manu* 
factory  of  whose  fleeces  into  woollen  cloths,  would  fur- 
nish employment  for  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
present  inhabitants.  Yet,  wonderful  as  it  must  seem, 
the  wool  is  almost  wholly  purchased  by  dealers  in  that 
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article,  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  sheep,  who 
send  it,  some  one,  some  two  hundred  miles  to  be  manu- 
factured ;  there  it  furnishes  the  necessaries— the  comforts 
of  life    to  thousands  of  our  more  deserving— more  indus- 
trious fellow  subjects  ;  while  the  natives  of  the  mountains 
where  the  wool  grew,  are  cither  idle,  or  manufacturing 
the  refuse  of  it  into  stockings,   in  the   pitiful  way  just 
mentioned.    To  complete  our  humiliation,   part  of  the 
wool  thus  manufactured  into  cloth,  is  sent  back  for  our 
consumption,  the  said  200  hundred  miles  again.     When 
we  thus  pay  ten  shillings  for  that  quantity  of  wool  for 
which  we  received  about  one,  and  looking  around  us  con- 
template the  wretched  state  of  our  own  poor,  let  us  wrap 
the  fine  garment  round  us  with  what  comfort  and  pride  we 
ccn. 

This  is  a  calamity,  which  the  poor  cannot  of  themselves 
remove,  and  which  the  wealthy  do  not  feel.  But  the 
present  genius  of  the  times  may  alter.  Who  knows  but 
that  some  one  of  these  sequestered  valleys  may  yet  pro- 
duce a  patriot,  who,  throwing  aside  the  stiff  embroidered 
tinsels,  and  frivolous  trappings  of  state,  which  too  often 
surround  high  stations ;  and,  calling  to  his  dejected  coun- 
trymen to  lay  aside  their  indolence,  and  their  sloth,  pre- 
vail on  them  to  follow  the  path  that  leads  to  comfort,  to 
wealth,  and  to  independency. 


<*• 


"he  Brecknockshire  Agriculture  Society.  This  respectable 
association,  I  am  informed,  was  cither  the  first  or  second  of 
that  kind  established  in  this  island.  It  has  now  been  in  ex- 
igence for  near  forty  years.  To  the  original  promoter,  as 
veil  as  the  present  supporters  of  this  most  laudable  insti- 
tution, the  public  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the 
fipid  advancement  which  agriculture  has  made  in  some 
quarters  of  this  county,  during  that  period.  Most  of  the- 
gentlemen  of  the  county  are  suscribers ;  and  a  very  hand- 
some 
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some  sum  is  annually  distributed  among  candidates  who 
excel  in  various  branches  of  husbandry.  The  premiums 
arc  most  impartially  bestowed ;  yet  there  are  nine-tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  that  have  no  chance  of 
ever  being  benefited  by  them,  in  the  smallest  degree,  since 
they  can  never  presume  to  become  candidates.  The  oc- 
cupiers of  the  small  portion  of  good  land,  which  this 
county  contains,  must  always  have  the  premiums.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  hilly  parts,  in  some  places,  scarcely  yet 
know  that  there  is  .such  a  society  in  existence ;  so  little 
intercourse  is  there  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  and 
poor  districts  of  this  county. 

Contrast  between  good  and  bad  Farming.  There  are  some 
farms  in  this  district,  but  I  hope  their  number  is  small, 
who  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  as  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  of  crops. 

1  st  year,  wheat.  2d  year,  barley.  3d  year,  oats.  4th 
year,  pease.     5th  year,  oats,  with  clover. 

How  different  is  the  following  system,  successfully 
adopted  in  the  same  county. 

1st  year,  wheat  on  clover  hay  of  one  year's  standing. 

2d  year,  turnips. 

3d  year,  barley,  sow  clover. 

4th  year,  clover  spring  feed  ;  2d  crop  for  seed. 

Second  Course. 

1  st  year,  wheat. 

2d  year,  barley,  sow  clover. 

3d  year,  clover,  spring  feed  \  2d  crop  for  seed.  Lime 
and  muck  the  clover  sward  about  Michaelmas,  then  plough 
it  down,  and  on  the  top  of  the  furrow  sow  wheat.  Then 
turnips,  and  so  round  again. 

This  is  the  invariable  practice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Edward, 
of  Aberlunvey*,  in  the  hundred  of  Talgarth,  who  sunds 

eminently 

•  It  it  remarkable  that  the  two  gentlemen,  whose  practice  do  most  credit  to 
the  agriculture  of  thi*  count/,  have  neither  of  them  beta  brought  up  farmcri; 
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eminently  distinguished  in  a  district  abounding  with  the 
best  farmers  in  South  Wales.  His  land  is  a  kindly  rich 
soil,  whose  characteristic  feature  is  sandy. 

He  never  sows  any  oats.  When  he  sows  pease,  which 
is  but  seldom,  wheat  or  turnips  always  follow.  Let 
those  who  tell  us  that  they  cannot  keep  their  land  clean 
frsm  weeds  without  a  fallow,  come  to  Aberlunvey  ;  and 
then  say,  if  they  know  a  farm  in  all  the  county,  that  is 
kept  equally  clean  with  the  usual  whole  year's  fallow. 


Hints  for  the    farther    Improvement    in  the 

County  of  Brecon. 


1  here  are  large  morasses  in  various  part  of  this  county, 
interspersed  through  its  extensive  commons.  These  tur- 
baries arc  situate  often  one,  two,  or  three  miles  from  most 
of  the  small  hilly  farms.  These  might  be.  turned  to  ad- 
vantage by  burning  large  quantities  of  the  peat  in  summer, 
and  carrying  the  ashes  to  be  laid  in  spring  upon  their 
poor  coarse  meadows,  which  would  not  only  double  the 
present  quantity  of  hay,  but  also  add  much  to  the  quality* 
In  several  parts  of  England  peat-ashes  are  bought  at  a 


but  bvr,  til  the  meridian  of  life,  followed  professions  no  way  connected  with 
apiculture.  Had  this  noc  been  the  case,  I  suspect  that  we  should  not  have  seen 
either  of  them  follow  that  courfe  of  husbandry,  which  they  do  at  this  day. 
During  infancy,  the  tender  mind,  unable  to  judge  for  itself,  must,  from  the  force 
aprtcept  and  txamflt,  have  been  initiated  into  the  principles  of  the  "  Old  School." 
When  the  judgment  begins  to  exercise  that  strength,  and  exert  that  vigor,  which 
j-c  ha  acquired  during  the  progress  of  years,  it  will  be  often  found,  that  a  pre* 
j'^icc,  and  a  partiality  for  early  babits,  have  been  equally  busy  in  mustering  up 
force*  to  oppose  bcr  mandata.  What  has  cost  much  labour  to  acquire,  we  do  not 
^  to  threw  away.  Few  there  are  who  can  bear  to  be  told,  that  they  have  beta 
1j  Wicg  under  a  mistake  all  the  former  part  of  their  lives. 
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high  price,  and  carried  10  or  15  miles  to  be  laid  on  the 
land.  In  this  corner  they  arc  quite  neglected,  not  a  hand- 
ful  laid  on  the  land.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given 
is,  that  they  arc  at  band,  and  can  be  had  for  nothing,  of 
course  they  are  4espiscd. 

Great  part  of  the  hilly  farms,  on  the  north»west  corner 
of  this  county  especially,  arc  far  from  lime,  30  to  35 
miles  ;  any  substitute  for  that  manure  would,  therefore,  be 
very  desirable.  Sheep  are  never  folded  in  this  country; 
and  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  no  bounds  to  the 
extent  of  the  commons,  which  are  in  summer  stocked 
with  sheep.  This  animal  has  a  most  partial  attachment 
to  fresh  ploughed  up  ground,  which,  in  summer,  it  will 
always  prefer  to  herbage  for  its  bed.  If  a  land,  or  any 
side  of  a  bank  of  red  earth  be  near,  the  sheep  will  be  there 
often  in  hot  weather. 

If  while  the  shearers  are  stripping  it  of  the  fleece,  they 
happen  to  give  the  animal  a  wound,  it  will  often  rub  the 
affected  place  in  the  first  fresh  earth  it  can  get  at. 

The  farmer  whose  land  is  surrounded  by  large  commons 
stocked  with  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep,  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  animal's  attachment  to  fresh  mould  thus. 

Fix  upon  some  spot  of  the  adjoining  common,  from 
which  he  can  afterwards  carry  the  earth  with  most  ca*,c  to 
himself,  and  in  the  spring  plough  up  half  an  acre,  or  an 
acre  of  it.  The  sheep  that  depasture  on  the  surrounding 
hills  will,  of  their  own  accord,  make  this  the  place  of 
rendezvous ;  and,  by  their  dung  and  urine,  will  make  the 
surface  for  a  few  inches  deep  a  most  rich  and  valuable 
manure,  whilst  his  own  sheep,  and  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours, will  find  here  a  comfortable  asylum  from  the  flics, 
and  other  vermin  that  infest  all  spots  that  are  covered  with 
my  herbage.  Let  him  plough  this  ground  again  about  Mi- 
chaelmas, to  make  it  easier  to  lift  into  the  cart,  and  lay  it 
on  his  corn  land,  and  he  will  find  an  advantage  of  which 
he  is  little  aware,  should  he  get  the  better  of  his  aversion 
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to  innovation  so  far  as  to  make  the  experiment.  There  is 
one  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  in  all  coun- 
tries that  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  large  commons,  where  alone 
it  is  practicable,  because  it  is  attended  with  some  little  la- 
bour. It  may  be  said  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  would 
object  to  both  these  schemes,  because  it  would  be  carrying 
away  the  soil.  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  this  might 
be  the  case  ;  but  the  different  lords  of  manors  within  this 
county,  arc  all  of  a  description  that  renders  them  above 
the  suspicion  of  availing  themselves  of  that  power  they 
possess  on  such  an  occasion,  farther  than  just  to  preserve 
their  right,  by  the  most  trifling  acknowledgement.  Be« 
sides,  their  own  extensive  territorial  possessions  makes 
them  too  much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  county, 
to  suffer  them  to  oppose  any  plan  that  was  likely,  in  any 
degree,  to  contribute  to  its  general  prosperity. 

The  proprietors  of  lands  situated  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  this  county,  would  contribute  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  were  they  to  restrict  their 
respective  tenants,  by  a  covenant  in  their  leases,  to  adopt 
some  rational  rotation  of  crops ;  and  not  suffer  them  to  ruin 
themselves  and  the  land  by  taking  five,  six,  or  seven  crops 
of  oats  following ;  a  succession  which  would,  in  time,  destroy 
the  richest  land  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  such  an  attach- 
ment'to  the  "  Old  School,"  that  nothing  but  bribes,  or 
compulsion  can  remove  it.  Persons  arc  now  ajive,  who 
remember  the  first  lime  being  laid  on  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Builth.  The  landlords  got  it  first  introduced 
by  the  force  of  bribery.  In  the  leases  about  30  years  back, 
and  some  even  granted  at  present,  this  forms  part  of  the 
condition.  "  The  landlord  reserves  a  rent,  which  the  te- 
nant agrees  to  pay  ;  but  in  case  the  tenant  shall  every  year  lay 
a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  lime,  in  a  husbandlike  manner, 
on  some  proper  places  of  the  demised  premises,  the  land- 
lord agrees  to  allow  him  a  certain  sum  yearly  tut  of  the  said 
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rent.     If  the  tenant  neglects  to  lay  the  lime  on  his  land, 
he  forfeits  all  claim  to  this  allowance. 

Could  the  cultivation  of  clover,  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
pease,  be  introduced  into  the  hilly  districts  of  this  county 
by  some  such  species  of  bribery,  the  landlords  would  soon 
see  a  change  on  the  face  of  the  country.  So  totally  blind 
are  the  tenants  to  the  advantage  of  any  green  crops,  and  so 
powerful  is  the  effect  of  habitual  idleness,  that  they  scarce 
raise  any  thing  even  for  family  use  in  their  gardens,  which, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  are  generally  left  open  to  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  ! ! 

Here  we  shall  have  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  the 
soil.  That  soil,  however,  cannot  be  very  bad,  that  would 
bear  even  the  seed  of  oats  sown  for  six  or  seven  years  fol- 
lowing without  any  manure. 

Upon  examining  the  gardens  and  fields  of  such  gentle- 
men in  these  hilly  districts  as  do  common  justice  to  the  land, 
we  shall  find  that  the  complaints  against  the  soil  are  true 
only  in  a  very  limited  degree. 

It  will  be  said,  that  their  breed  of  horse  and  neat  cattle 
are  so  small  and  weak,  that  they  cannot  give  their  land  the 
requisite  number  of  ploughing*.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
spring,  after  being  half  starved  all  the  winter,  this  is  the 
case ;  but  in  autumn,  after  a  whole  summer's  good  run 
on  the  hills  in  idleness,  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Instead  of 
doing  some  part  of  the  ploughing  in  autumn  and  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  when  their  cattle  are  strong  and  in  good 
spirit,  every  thing  is  put  off,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  put  it 
off 

The  genius  of  mischief  could  not  contrive  things  worse 
than  they  arc  in  this  respect.  For  the  ploughing,  even  of 
the  land  that  has  lain  for  ten  or  twelve  months  (!*  recover 
itself  J  is  not  begun  until  the  spring,  the  only  season  of  the 
whole  year  in  which  their  cattle  are  least  able  to  perform 
the  work.  The  land  must  not  be  turned  up  to  the  air  until 
the  lime  of  sowing  arrives ;  for  then  it  might  require  a  se- 
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and  ploughing.  To  give  two  ploughing*  to  the  land  for  on* 
crop  would  be  ruination.  Ploughing  an  acre  once  is  worth 
more  than  two  years  rent  of  the  land !  What  a  deal  of 
labour  would  be  here  thrown  away  ! ! ! 

Turnpike  Roads*.  When  the  trustees  finish  what  they 
have  now  in  hand,  that  part  of  the  thoroughfare  from 
Milford-haven  to  London  that  lies  within  this  county, 
may  challenge  any  space  of  equal  extent  between  these 
points,  for  safety,  commodiousness,  and  equality  of  sur- 
face. There  is  just  one  place  of  about  two  miles  in  length 
between  Brecon  and  Crickhowel,  too  well  remembered  by 
travellers  by  the  name  of  Bwlch.  This  pass  still  partakes 
of  the  bold  features  of  the  old  road ;  and  until  this  insuf- 
ferable obstacle  is  removed,  it  will,  in  some  measure, 
withhold  from  the  gentlemen  of  this  county,  a  share  of  that 
unlimited  portion  of  public  gratitude,  to  which  they  will 
then  be  justly  intitled,  for  their  spirited  exertions  in  ren- 
dering the  thoroughfare  through  this  county,  as  fafe  and 
commodious  as  it  has  always  been  beautiful. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  horrible  precipice,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  keep  by  the  side  of  the  river  Usk,  to  the  south 
of  the  present  road  for  above  two~~miles.    The  well-wishers 


•  There  is  a  method  adopted  of  Kite  by  the  trustees,  which  does  great  credit  to 
then.  The  road,  when  once  it  is  put  into  proper  repair,  is  farmed  out  by  the 
year,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  at  so  much  per  mile,  to  keep  and  leave  it  in  repair  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  The  price  is  from  two  to  five  guineas  per  mile,  according  to 
the  diiunce  from  materials.  They  endeavour  to  get  every  farmer  to  take  that 
pirt  of  the  road  that  goes  through  his  own  farm— a  wise,  and  advantageous  measure 
this  tor  4«f£/4r;;V«~since  the  farmer  can  repair  the  road  along  his  own  land  for 
one  half  the  price  that  he  could  do  were  it  only  one  or  two  miles  off.  If  the  team 
i»  going  from  home  empty,  it  takes  a  load  of  gravel  to  lay  on  some  hole  of  the  rtrd. 
If  iticturnj  empty,  it  does  the  same.  When  the  clover  is  to  be  cleared  of  tne 
itones,  they  are  wanted  for  the  road,  and  will  pay  for  doing  it.  If  there  is  a  hole 
or  two  in  the  road,  it  may  be  mended  in  an  evening,  or  a  morning,  in  less  time 
than  a  man  who  lives  two  miles  off,  would  lose  in  coming  to  look  at  it.  There 
is  no  method  of  keeping  the  highways  in  repair,  so  prudent  for  the  trustees  Co 
adopt,  in  any  district,  as  that  of  letting  every  farmer  have  the  road  through  or  by 
tbc  side  of  his  own  land,  at  an  annual  rent. 
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to  public  utility  console  themselves  with  the  recollection, 
that  the  new  road,  if  mended,  goes  through  the  land  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  rank  and  consequence  in  the  county, 
who,  although  it  may  rather  encroach  upon  his  demesne, 
they  arc  in  hopes  will  exert  his  usual  liberality  of  mind 
upon  this  occasion  ;  since  by  making  such  a  sacrifice,  he 
would  confer  no  small  obligation  upon  the  county,  as  well 
a?  the  public  at  large. 

When  this  road  is  finished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
gentlemen,  in  other  counties,  who  make  this  their  tho- 
roughfare, will  be  induced  to  examine  the  turnpike  road 
in  their  respective  districts.  For  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  every  improvement  that  has  hitherto  been  introduced 
into  South  Wales,  the  county  of  Brecon  has  always  taken 
the  lead.  Here  the  first  turnpike  road  was  made.  Here 
the  first  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  was 
formed ;  and  a  county,  to  the  west,  does  offer  annually  a 
premium  of  ten  guineas,  to  any  of  their  farmers  servants, 
who  will  come  and  reside  for  three  years  in  Brecknock- 
shire! and  learn  to  hold  the  plough. 


THE  END. 
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i  remarked  by  some  frlen.it ,  to  whose  judgment 
r  the  preceding  report  will  always  pay  the  greatest 
mat  he  has  drawn  a  description  of-  the  mountains  of 
Wire,  in  which  poverty  and  sterility  are  too  strongly 
1  as  they  candidly  admit  that  they  had  never  seen 
I  cf 'the  county  to  which  that  part  of  the  report  prin- 
ts, he  begs  leave  to  assart  them,  that  when  they 
I  examine  it,  they  will  find  the  picture  not  materially 
I    the  original.     Brecknockshire,  however,  has  too 
Wau/ies  to  boast  of,  to  he  ashamed  to  own  the  poverty 
T  hilts. 

M  farther  remarked,  that  he  has  given  a  decided 
i  the  soil  and  neat  cattle  of  Herefordshire  over 
<-c.     Ifhat  admits  of  demonstation  requires  not  to 


Whin  breed  weighs  from  14.  to  a8  stone  a  quarter. 
Ysh'tre from  S  to  16  stone  a  quarter. 
■  facts  before  his  eyes,  was  it  possible  far  him  to 
r  zf  giving  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  Here- 
led? 

I  aunties  are  separated  in  some  plates  by  a  small 
Jhtr  places  by  an  imaginary  line.  He  trusts  that 
misite  for  him  to  remind  the  reader,  that  he  does 
I  insinuate  that,  for  some  distance,  on  both  sides  of 
\  there  is  the  smallest  difference,  either  in  the  toil, 
'■iandry.  He  always  alludes  to  the  general  run 
1  both  counties. 
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TO    THE    READER. 


r  is  requested  that  this  paper,  may  be  returned  to  the  Board  < 
p-iculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional  remarl 
1  observations  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  •written  en  t 
rgin,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not  consid 
elf  responsible  for  any  faft  or  observation  contained  in  this  R 
let,  which  at  present  is  printed  and  circulated  for  the  purpos 
inly,  of  procuring  farther  information  respecting  the  husband 
I  this  district,  and  of  enabling  every  one  to  contribute  hit  mi 
Ithe  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the  oth 
aunties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  give  eve 
instance  in  its  power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirous  of  in 
raring  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  tec.  or  of  trying  any  ustf 
■pcriment  in  Husbandry. 


LONDON,    JUNE,    1794. 


RADNORSHIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THIS  is  an  inland  county,  and  one  of  the  six  that  com- 
pose South  Wales.  It  is  bounded  on  tlic  north  by  the  counties 
of  Montgomery  and  Salop,  on  the  cast  by  the  county  of 
Hereford,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  counties  of 
Brecon  and  Cardigan.  It  is  situated  partly  in  the  dioceses 
of  St.  David,  and  partly  in  that  of  Hereford.  Two  mem- 
bers, one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  New 
Radnor,  compose  its  quota  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament*  and  no  that  of 
die  national  militia.  It  contains  six  hundreds,  *  fifty-two 
parishes,  510  square  miles,  or  316,400  acres.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  is  English  in  the  lower  half,  and 
Welsh  in  the  upper  ;  their  number  may  be  about  18,000. 

Tht  Climate  of  .this  county,  excepting  Wye  side,  and  the 
▼allies  that  are  interspersed  through  it,  is  colder  than  that  of 
Ac  other  adjoining  counties,  except  the  upper  parts  of  Bie- 
conshire.  There  are  two  causes  that  contribute  their  mutual 
aidto  render  the  country  cold:  one,  its  superior  elevation,  the 

water 


•  P«nKMi]e,  Ridnur,    Knighton,  Kcvenllice,  Cullwen,  and  Rhy- 
ukigpwy.      Four   market   towns,    Prcttignc,    Knighton,    Radnor   and 
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water  falling  from  its  hills  toward  almost  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  the  other,  the  damp  clayey  nature  of  a  great  pan 
of  the  soil,  especially  towards  the  ceaier. 

Mos:  of  the  good  land  in  this  county  lies  on  the  north- 
cast,  and  south  skirts,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful little  brooks  and  streams  with  -which  it  is  almost  every 
where  interse&ed.  The  banks  of  these  from  whence  the 
flood  has,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  washed  away  the  super- 
abundance  of  clay,  in  some  degree,  and  being  sheltered  by 
their  respective  mountains,  are,  however,  composed  of  a 
soil  congenial  to  vegetation,  and  endued  with  a  climate  mild 
and  temperate* 


The  S*//— is  very  different,  some  contains  too  much  sand: 
but  the  most  prevailing  infirmities  to  which  it  is  subje&,  is 
when  it  contains  too  great  a  quantity  of  clay.  This  is  a 
most  unlucky  soil,  in  a  cold,  bleak,  mountainous  district,  and 
in  the  occupation  of  bad  farmers.  The  good  and  the  bad 
soil  are  so  intermixed,  that  the  most  rational  division  seems 
to  be  into  hills  and  vallics. 

The  Soil  of  the  Vellies.—  The  principal  vale  is  Wye  Side 
which,  and  the  Elan,  bound  this  county  for  about  forty 
miles,  and  separate  it  from  Brecon  shire.  The  soil  through- 
out all  that  space  partakes  of  the  genus  and  colour  of  the 
hill  or  mountain  immediately  above  it,  from  whence  the 
flood  has  washed  down  the  particles  of  earth  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  hills  of  the  upper  district  are  composed  of 
a  hard  grey  granct  of  the  siliceous  genus*  and  the  soil  of  the 
vallics  is  of  course  of  the  same  genus  and  colour,  and  very 
different,  in  many  places,  from  the  stone  and  soil  of  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Wye  in  Brcconshire,  which  is  composed  of 
a  vcak  rab  of  the  argillaceous  genus. 

Below  the  Edow  river,  however,  the  stone  of  the  hill  be- 
gins to  assume  a  darker  hue,  inclining  to  red.    The  shade 

becomes 
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becomes  darker  by  degrees  as  we  descend  by  the  Wye  Side, 
till  wc  arrive  at  Rhydspence,  the  junction  with  Hereford . 
shire.     In  proportion  as  the  soil  becomes  darker,  it  also  be- 
comes richer  and  more  congenial  to  vegetation,  partaking 
in  a  great  measure  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  opposite 
lands  in  Brcconshire,  but  of  a  lighter  shade,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps  not  quite  so  rich.     The  superiority  of  the  ; 
local  situation,  a  southeast  aspctfr,  however,  removes  in  a 
considerable  degree,  if  nut  wholly,  this  inequality,  and  ren- 
ders t!ie  hundred  of  Painscastle. beyond  comparison  the  most 
desirable  situation  within  this  county.     The  superior  in- 
dustry and  good  management  of  the  inhabitants,  as  farmers 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  have  been  successfully  exerted 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  natural  advantage.'    They  con* 
tribute,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  rescue  this  much  ne~  ". 
glcfted  county  from  a  censure  almost  general,  respecting 
the  present  humiliating  state  of  its  agriculture,  excepting  a 
few  smaT  spots  along   the  skirts,  or  by  the   side  of  some 
little  streams.  v 

The  next  portion  of  this  county,  in  point  of  importance 
to  ks  agriculture,  is  the  Vale  of  Radnor;  the  soil,  very  * 
different  from  that  of  Painscastle,  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  . 
well  adapted  to  the  nourishing  of  grain  and  grass,  to  which 
'it  is  alike  congenial.  But  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  pre- 
vented from  being  flooded  by  the  hollow  bed  which  the 
brook  has  made  for  itself  on  the  center  of  the  Vale,  from 
whence  it  cannot  easily  be  raised,  though  it  might  be  made 
use  of  if  begun  at  some  of  the  higher  levels.  The  lands  are 
in  general  very 'rich,  had  they  been  in  the  occupation  of 
farmers  who  would  do  them  common  justice,  by  bestow- 
ing on  them  even  a  tolerable  portion  of  cultivation.  The 
stones  of  the  hills  on  the  north  side  are  of  a  knidly  sandy 
nature  ;  those  on  the  south  an  uncommonly  valuable  lime- 
stone.   This  lime  is  conveyed  ten,  fifteen,  pi  twejity  miles 

[Rad.]  b  .  '     o* 
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off  for  manure,  and  is  found  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
in  the  adjoining  counties ;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  Vale 
do  not  use  it  much,  although  it  is  carried  by  others  to  so 
great  a  distance.  Perhaps  in  the  estimation  of  some  people, 
what  is  easily  had  must  be  of  little  value.  The  whole  Vale 
is  surrounded  by  fine  dry  sheep-walks.  The  forest  of 
Radnor  was  once  famous  for  its  wool ;  many  thousand 
slicep  are  still  pastured  there  in  summer. 

The  Tame  River  divides  this  district  from  Shropshire, 
on  ihc  north.  There  is  a  narrow  border  of  uncommon 
good  land  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  round  Knighton. 

The  river  Lugg,  here  in  its  infancy,  also  waters  a  beau- 
tiful little  vale  in  this  county  before  it  enters  Herefordshire; 
but  the  water  here  is  not  so  very  friendly  to  vegetation,  as 
it  is  in  Herefordshire. 

The  lthan  River,  which  owes  its  birth  to  the  same  hill  J 

with  the  Tame,  rises  within  this  county,  near  its  confines  * 

with  Montgomeryshire.  It  leads  its  course  nearly  through 
the  center  of  the  county,  in  a  south  westerly  direction. 
Having  received  the  waters  which  the  Canddwr,  Glowcdoc, 
Camaron,    Dulas,    and   Haford,     delightful  little  streams,  ($ 

had  collected  from  their  respective  districts,  throws  its  con- 
tents into  the  Wye,  four  miles  above  Builth. 

The  Edow  rises  in  Leansaiiufread,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  county,  and  after  watering  a  fine  narrow  vale,  empties 
itself  into  the  Wye,  at  the  romantic  village  of  Abcrcdow, 
four  miles  below  Builth. 

Each  of  these  little  streams  has  its  own  little  vale,  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  which  are  mostly  meadows,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  having  water  turned  over  them.  Some  of 
these  streams,  the  lthan  in  particular,  are  too  strong  to  be 
turned  over  the  lands,  but  the  lesser  brooks,  towards  the 
lower  parts  in  particular,  are  used  to  great  advantage. 
Flooding,  however,  is  not  used  near  so  much  as  it  might 
kavc  been.    From  jhis  neglcft,-  a  reduction  in  the  quantity 

of 
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;  annually  sustained,  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Ircumstance  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  this 
J  comes  under  the  description  of  a  rearing  distria, 
long  winter,  the  fodder  is  not  only  dear,  but 
pc  had  at  any  price. 

Isoil,  towards  the  middle  of  the  county,  is,  in  many 

"i  weak  spungy  clay.  The  stones  of  the  hills  (a  tab) 

lie  argillaceous  genus.   Water  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to 

of  soil,  with  which,  from  its  retentive  nature,  it 
I  great  reluctance.  Another  misfortune  attending 
L  is,  that  it  keeps  possession  of  that  portion  of  water 
i  catches  first  hold  of,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ah  and 

:hcr  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
lore- house  of  nature. 

Idcr,  therefore,    to  render  this  soil  productive,  the 
attachment  to  its  mortal  enemy,  water,  ought  to  be 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  deep  and  re- 
Bjughings,  which,  by  separating  the  paits,  opens  a. 
I  of  passages  for  the  entrance  of  the  sun's  genial 
1  to  dry  up  that  obnoxious  moisture,  which,  in  its 
Btatc,  proves  so  hurtful  to  all  useful  vegetables. 
■xtensive  hundred  of  Rhydargowy,  containing  about 
1  of  this  county,  h,  except  a  few  strips  on  the  banks 
poks,  very  barren  ;  the  natural  poverty  of  the  soil 
led  still  more  unproductive,  from  the  uncommon  in- 
lof  the  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  the  hind  {if  the 
■tching  they  give  it  in  spring  deserves  that  appellation) 
pne  manner  nearly  as  their  ancestors  did  a  thousand 


1c  how,  most  unaccountably,  happens,  that  in  al- 
Imountaiuous  districts  in  this  island,  where  the  land 
Illy  poor,  and  stands  most  in  need  of  the  assistance 
l-ation  from  the  industry  of  man,  it  is  always 
pected  than  the  richer  lands  that  do  not  require 
| ivatian,  I  liavc  never  yet  seen  a  single  farm  in  any 
b  a  hilly 
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hilly  pure  of  this  island  that  had  common  justice  done  to  it, 
either  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  the  rotation  of  the 
*  crops.  Did  the  farmers  of  the  hundred  of  Painscastle  adopt 
'  a  mode  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  take  the  same  number 
of  crops  that  the  farmers  of  the  hundred  of  Rhydargowy  do, 
they  would  not  have  half  the  produce  that  they  have  at  pre- 
sent. 

This  subject  is  of  great  national  importance ;  let  us  ex- 
amine it  a  little. 

In  mountainous  distri&s,  the  vallies,  the  bottoms,  and  lower 
sides  of  hills,  are  the  most  cultivated.  From  the  superior  ele- 
vation of  the  mountains  that  immediately  surround  these 
situations,  a  number  of  springs  will  be  continually  issuing 
from  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  the  water,  from  these  in  its  pas- 
sage down  to  the  first  brook,  will  chill  the  land,  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  any  useful  vegetation.  Hence  all 
lands  by  the  side  of  such  streams  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  a 
superabundance  of  water,  that  is  continually  either  ooz- 
ing or  springing  from  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. A  very  small  portion  of  labour  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  little  trench  to  dirccft  the  mountain  water  down 
by  the  side  of  a  field,  and  save  the  land  from  this  continu- 
ally devouring  enemy.  The  thing,  however,  is  not  done, 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  good  hilly  land  are  thus  lost. 

2.  The  soil  being  naturally  weak,  and  containing  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  the  food  of  plants,  care,  it  is  presumed, 
would  be  taken  to  keep  the  land  clean  from  weeds,  while 
«hc  corn  was  in  the  ground,  that  no  part  of  the  little  stock, 
dcstiiwi  for  the  support  of  the  grain,  should  be  swallowed 
up  by  these  intruders.. 

The  pra&icc,  however,  is  so  far  different,  that  on  viewing 
almost  any  field  in  this  district,  under  com,  one  would  be 
ready  to  suspe&  that  it  had  been  ploughed  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  produce  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  weeds.  These 
hardy  natives  look  fair  and  healthy,  exulting  in  their  native 

soil, 
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t  the  corn  exhibits  marks  of  pale  sickness  and  Ian- 

1  not  being  endued  with  a  strength  of  body  to 

Il.cr  of  exhausting  crops,  great  care,  it  is  presume-.!, 

| :  ■     he  taken,  that  no  more  than  one  white  corn 

i  without  some  green  crop  being  introduced,  to 

leak  land  time  to  recover  before  any  other  cx- 

Irop  is    sown  ;    since  two  crops  of  white  corn 

Ic  this  poor  soil  .iuch  a  wound  as  it  would  not 

\-.:-    Ic  would  always,  no  doubt,  be  kept  in  re- 

,  that  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  depend  in'  a 

lure  upon  the  land  for  their  support,  and,  therefore 

pilow  each  other,  much  less  any  one  of  them  two 

on  the  same  field.      This  would  give  a 

I  ..;.:  rich  land,  but  to  this  poor  land  would  be  ab- 

Thc  thing,  of  course,  will  never  be  attempted. 

the  same  time,  not  be  forgotten,  that  clover, 

I;:  --.  potatoes,  and  other  green  crops,  depend,  in  a 

lie  degree,  upon  their  own  leaves  for  food,  which 

:  from  the  air;  one,  or  other  of  these  will,  of 

i  after  every  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  or 

Inch  means* the  land  will  have  time  to  recover,  in 

,  the  injury  which  it  had  sustained  by  the  former 

i  crop  of  white  corn. 

light,   probably,  be  the  suggestions  of  theory,  now 
1  practice  ! 

(■.:.■;-  in  the  winter,  or  spring,  they  take  the  little 
have  to  laud  that  lias  lain  for  some  years  in  pas- 
it  in,  sow  barley.     After  the  barley,  second 
I,  third  year,  oats,   fourth  year,  oats-   fifth  year, 
longer,  ii"  the  land  will  return  the  seed.     When 
rill  not  return  the  seed,  lee  it  lay  for  some  years 
lecovcr  itself. 

I  necessary  to  add,  that  the  finest  land  in  England 
:ndcrcd  unproductive  by  similar  bad  usage. 

AIL  • 
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All  the  land  that  is  wet,  is,  in  its  present  state,  very  un- 
productive, yielding  rushes  and  other  course  aqucticcs.  The 
wetness,  however,  shews,  that  it  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  clay,  an&  of  course,  a  staple,  which,  when 
properly  meliorated  by  repeated  exposure  to  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  would,  when  relieved  from  the 
superabundance  of  water,  cnnble  this  land  to  bear  crops  of 
good  grain,  under  proper  regulations. 

Such  land  ought  always  to  be,  up  and  down ;  never  suf- 
fered to  lie  for  many  years  in  pasture,  because  that,  by  en- 
abling the  soil  to  acquire  a  hard  surface,  would,  by  shutting 
out  the  sun  and  air,  encourage  it  to  return  back  to  its  origi- 
nal bad  state. 

The  thing  adtually  done  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  The 
wet  land,  provincial]}*,  rotten  land,  has  remained  from  age 
to  age  in  the  same  wet  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it, 
without  the  smallest  attempt  made  to  recover  it  from  its 
lost  state.  Whilst  the  little  dry  spots,  provincially,  healthy 
land,  arc  ploughed  from  year  to  year,  in  the  way  just  men- 
tioned ;  although  from  its  weak  state  it  is  not  near  so  well 
calculated  as  the  clayey  land,  to  bear  such  crops. 

There  is,  however,  a  fashion  in  farming,  as  well  as  m 
dress.  The  misfortune  is,  that  whilst  this  is  fluctuating  and 
continually  undergoing  changes  almost  daily,  that  stands 
steadily  and  unchangeably  the  same  for  ages.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because,  almost  any  change  in  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  agriculture  would  be  of  service  to  the  dis- 
trict under  review. 

The  Common  Mountains  or  Waste  Lands— will,  perhaps, 
enable  us,  in  some  measure,  to  account  for  that  slovenly 
practice  of  husbandry,  which  has  called  forth  a  severity  of 
well  meant  animadversions,  which  nothing  but  truth  could 
justify,  and  which  no  other  motives  than  a  sincere  wish  to 
*ec  it  it  in  some  degree  removed,  could  induce  the  writer  to 
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I  himself  the  unpleasant  task  of  bringing  them 
I  public  inspection.       He  would  be  peculiarly 
I  :      individual  tliai  would  shew  him  that  things 
Ihau  he  bath  represented  them. 
1  large  disir.&s  of  commons  in  this  county,  dis- 

liost  every  direction,  extending  for  some  miles, 
Ip^rt,  especially,  without  a  single  house  or  in- 
,  perhaps,  wc  shall  be  successful  in  endea* 
;  out  the  root  of  that  evil,  which  has  proved 

b  to  the  agriculture  of  the  greatest  part  of  this 


ensivc  commons  furnish,  in  some  places,  so 
fur  nc-.it  cattle  and  sheep  pasture,  that  the 
ig  io  these  for  his  support,  gives  himself  little 
his  farm.     His  stock  brings  him  money,  and 
y  easy  to  buy  grain  at  the  next  market  town, 
|hat  money. 
igs  seem  to  go  on  very  well.     One  man  laises 
county,  and  another  raises  sheep  and  cattle  iv 
ty  ;  each  supplies   the  wants  of  the  other,  and 
seemingly  as  they  ought  to  be :  but  if,  while 
the    kingdom    arc    going  on   with   improve- 
deritig  the  land  twice  or  thrice  as  productive 
century  hack,   the   Radnorshire  Hill  farmer 
s  to  cultivate  or  improve  his   land,   he  cannot 
success  in  the  improvement  of  his  breed  ;  for 
|d  is  sttfl'cicd  to  lie  in  its  present  neglected  state, 
il  that  may  be  introduced,  will  have  a  tendency 
the  size  of  the  smalt  natives.     He  must,  there- 
to make  the  same  money  with  a  farmer  in  the 
my  of  I  lcroford,  rear  three  head  of  neat  cattle 
jhey  do  ;  or,  at  least,  double  the  number  that  his 
id  a  breed  suited  to  the  lands  when  so  improved, 
him.     There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  material' 
the  breed,  till  the  land  is  improved ;  and  I 
have 
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have  reason  to  fear,  thtt  the  land  will  not  be  Improved  while 
the  n^ople  have  an  opportunity  of  living  idle  on  the  profits 
of  the  stock  that  depasture  on  these  extensive  commons. 

If  this  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  then  the  commons 
are  in  th-:ir  present  state  huitful  to  the  community  at  large, 
in  two  points  of  view.  '1  hey  cannot  admit  of  any  improve- 
ment themselves,  in  their  present  state,  from  the  nature  of 
the  property;  of  course  here  is  a  large  blank  equal  to  near 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  county.  They  prevent  the  private 
property  from  being  cultivated,  by  holding  forth  to  the  in- 
habitants the  means  of  subsisting  without  labour. 

The  quantity  of  common  in  this  county  may  be  estimated 
at  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  Of  this  quantity,  about 
fifty  thousand  acres  are  better  land  than  the  general  run  of 
the  private  property  in  the  county  ;  and  if  inclosed,  would 
be  worth  from  seven  to  eight  shillings  a  statute  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  this  portion  of  the  tommon  might 
find  employment  and  maintenance  for  a  number  of  people 
equal  to  one-half  the  present  inhabitants. 

The  remaining  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  might  be 
kept  in  pasture  and  woodlands  ;  the  soil  being  in  a  peculiar 
degree  favourable  to  the  growth  of  timber,  oak  in  particular. 
There  arc  some  hundred  acres  of  common  hills,  that  arc  at 
present  covered  with  timber,  without  any  inclosures.  These 
have  got  up  in  spite  of  every  danger  and  difficulty  that  sur- 
round them.  They  are  mostly  on  the  side  of  hills,  steep 
banks,  or  rocks,  where  they  were  in  some  measure  pro- 
tected from  the  browzing  of  the  cattle,  during  their  tender 
age.  1  he  soil  of  this  county  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  oak.  Even  in  the  upper  distri&,  where  the 
land  is  so  much  despised  from  its  present  appearance,  in  con- 
sequence of  unusual  bad  treatment,  I  have  seen  some  rc- 
maikablc  instances  of  the  oak's  partiality  to  this  soil. 
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!«.— Wc  shall  not  probably  be  far  distant  from  die 

If  we  divide  the  county  thui: 

|Thc  tillage  land,  -  _        86,ooo 

■  Meadows,  pastures,  and  wood, 

1*1  he  waste  lands, 


400.00 
200.000 


Total  extent  of  the  coo*1' 


326,000  acres. 


Size  of  the  Farm  —  is,  in  general,  small.  Tlie 
!■■.:.  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  rent ;  the  smaller, 
i)  to  thirty  pounds. 

Wand  is  occupied — mostly  in  tillage  and  hay  grounds, 

I  of  the  Wye,  and  that  of  the  smaller  brooks  ; 

-  of  Radnor,  and  that  part  of  the  county  that  joins 

shire  :  but,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  district.,   in 

ig  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  dairy. 

ial  Grasses — are,  the  red  and  white  clover,  and  ray 

which  arc  sometimes  added  the  seeds  of  the  natural 

I     the  district,  gathered  from  the  stable  mangers.     It 

I: .'  ■     :  ■'..   however,  in  such  cases,  that  the  seeds  of 

■eeds  are  sown  along  with  those  of  the  wild 

I other  kindly  grasses,  in  which  the  soil  naturally 

These  grasses,  however,  arc  seldom  sown,  except 
■.  land  is  meant  to  lay  for  some  years  in  pasture. 

.jiitiiy  of  seed  is  from  seven  to  ten  pound  of  clover, 
I  gallons  of  ray-grass,  per  statute  acre. 


ains — arc,  wheat,  barley,  pease,  rye,  with  oats  of 
iuds.     -  _ 

jantity  of  seed  sown  on  a  statute  acre  is, 
sat,  when  early  sown,  from'  14  to  15  gallons, 
:o,  when  late,  -         -     15  to   17     ditto, 

ley,         -         -         -         -     25  to  30     ditto, 

c  Oats, 
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Oats,  -        -        -        -    24  to  30    ditto, 

Pease,  the  large  grey,    -        -    27  to  30    ditto, 
White,  and  other  smaller  pease,  aa  to  a3    ditto. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

First  year,  -*Cat  after  fallow. 
Second  year,  pease. 

Third  year,  barley ;  sow  clovei,  let  the  clover  lay  for  one 
or  two  years ;  then  plough  up  the  clover,  lay  for  Michael- 
mas wheat.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  good  fanners  in  the 
lower  distri&  of  the  county. 

SECOND   SYSTEM. 

First  year,  wheat  after  a  fallow. 
Second  year,  barley. 
Third  year,  pease. 

Fourth  year,  oats,  and  sow  clover.  This  is  the  practice 
of  middling  farms. 

THIRD   SYSTEM,   IN  THE  HILLY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

First  year,  rye  or  barley  ;  then  for  the  next  five  or  six 
years,  oats,  while  the  land  continues  to  make  a  return  of  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  seed  sown.  This  is  the  pradlice  of 
farmers  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and  who  must 
trust  almost  wholly  to  the  increase  in  their  live  stock  for 
support.  There  is,  however,  little  prospe&of  seeing  any 
improvements  taking  place  in  this  part  of  the  county,  while 
the  extensive  waste  lands  hold  forth  to  the  people  the  means 
of  subsisting  without  labour. 

The  breed  of  neat  cattle  are  here  superior  to  that  of  most 
of  the  mountainous  district  of  South  Wales,  weighing  from 
ten  to  twenty  stone,  of  twelve  pounds  each,  a  quarter.  The 
general  colour  red,  and  of  the  *  brindled  kind.    The  native 
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lick  small  breed  is  mostly  out,  in  consequence  of  a  mixture 
I  that  of  Hereford  and  Shropshire.  The  Herefordshire 
led,  it  is  true,  always  dwindle  away  and  grow  smaller,  in 
Joportion  as  they  are  carried  higher  into  the  mountainous 
Iris  of  this  county.  But  if  the  soil  had  common  justice 
I..  ■  to  it  in  the  cultivation,  this  misfortune  would  be  consi- 
1  .  i  .  v  diminished. 

iThat  mixed  with  the  Hereford  breed,  does  very' well  on 

I  siilc  of  the  Wye,  and  the  lower  parts,  where  the  land  it 

■erably  well  cultivared.     They  are,  however,  even  there, 

silly  much  inferior  in  size,  but,  in  general,  want  the 

| ,:  face,  the  true  characteristic  mark  of  a  Herefordshire 

The  sheep  arc  the  small  natives  of  the  district,  weigh- 

;  from  seven  to  thirteen  pounds  a  quarter.     The  wool 

Lch  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  that  of  the  Rye* 
lid  breed  of  Herefordshire.      When  the  pasture  land  is 

■■,'  they  arc  very  healthy,  and  in  die  present  neglected  state 
I  cultivation,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  the  district  than  any 
Tier  that  could  be  introduced.  When  moved  into  the  ad- 
I:.: : :.:  counties  of  England,  they  thrive  well,  and  are  found 
1  be  of  a  more  healthy  constitution,    and  less  liable  to 

:  rot  than  the  natives  of  these  districts.     The  fleece,  from 
;  to  two  pounds  weight. 

MManures, — besides  the  prociuce  of  the  land,  Is  lime,  which, 
wever,  is  used  rather  sparingly  on  account  of  its  high 
■cc  ;  for,  although  they  have  excellent  lime-stone  in  the 
r  part  of  the  county,  the  coal  is  brought  from  a  great 
|rar.cc  to  burn  it.  The  quantity  of  lime  laid  on  a  statute 
s  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  barrels,  of  twenty- 
e  gallons  each.  On  light  land,  however,  this  quantity  is 
Lnd  to  have  a  very  great  and  beneficial  effect  for  five  or 
I  years.  Some  farmers,  however,  use  a  much  less  quantity. 
be  making  of  dunghills  is  much  neglected. 

C2  Tbt 
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The  Draining  of  Land- — has  of  late  been  well  attended  to 
by  most  of  the  superior  managers  on  the  skirts  of  the  county ; 
but  in  general  it  is  shamefully  negledled,  although  no  other 
improvement  yet  introduced  into  the  district  has  answered  so 
well.  Drain-makers  have  here  engaged  to  drain  land,  and 
take  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  hay,  for  three  years,  as  a 
recompence  for  the  cxpence ;  yet  such  is  the  wonderful  cffcSt 
of  habitual  indolence,  that  the  land  is  suffered  to  soak  under 
water  from  age  to  age,  especially  in  the  interior  and  upper 
parts  of  the  county-  The  drains  arc  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
at  the  top,  and  from  six  to  eight  at  the  bottom ;  from  two 
feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  deep.  They  are  filled  with  small 
stones  within  three  inches  of  the  top ;  the  stones  will  sink 
three  inches  more  ;  and  six  inches  are  at  all  times  full  deep 
for  the  plough  here. 

The  expence  of  making  the   drains  is  a  penny  a  yard ; 
the  farmer  finding  rough  stones  and  straw-     They  are  well 
executed.     This  operation  is,  however,  sometimes  attended  . 
with  much  superfluous  cxpence,  by  making  a  greater  number 
of  drains  than  there  is  occasion  for.    To  suppose  that  this  is 
in  some  measure  occasioned  by  the  drainers  being  paid  by 
the  yard  of  drains  made,  and  not  by  the  quantity  of  land  re- 
lieved from  the  water,  would  be  uncharitable  ;  we  must 
thcrcfcfrc  conclude,  that  the  master  drainer  who  lays  them 
out  has  not  duly  considered  the  anatomical  structure  or  the 
earth.     The  human  arm  may  convey  some  idea  of  it.     If - 
an  incision  be  made  across  the  arm,  it  will  cut  through  all 
the  veins  and  arteries  in   its  way ;   but  if  the  incision  be 
made  along  the  arm,  it  will  cut  only  one  at  a  time.     Hence, 
when  the  land  is  oppressed  by  water  oozing  from  a  number 
of  small  springs  in  the  upper  sido  of  the  field,  one  drain  laid 
judiciously  across,  with  a  gentle  fall  to  the  next  ditch,  may 
do  as  much  execution  as  a  dozen  run  downwards  from  as 
many  springs.     I  have  been  told  that  no  drain  could  be  su- 
perfluous that  carried  water.    But  the  conclusion  docs  not 
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follow  from  ihc  premises,  since  the  water  of 

ly  be  introduced  into  twenty  different  drains. 

wof  'Husbandry — admit  of  much  improvement  in 
■They  are,  in  general,  too  heavy,  and  by  that 
I  the  cattle  to  unnecessary  labour.  The  ploughs 
■too  long,  being  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  feet; 
lcly  been  made  from  ten  to  eleven  feet ;  these 
|nswcr  much  better. 

Mabsur. — The  general  proportion  is,  two  ox 
liorse  team.  In  the  upper  district,  two  horses 
>rk  the  team  They  arc  sensible  of  the 
korking  oxen,  but  the  distance  from  lime  and 

litem  to  keep  at  least  one  horse  team  on  each 


I  to  finish  Sowing  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
i  May  ;   and  harvest  begins  the  second  week 
I.  the  uppci  district,  however,  much  later. 
p  common  fields  ;   all  the  land  is  inclosed,  ex- 
Ion  mountains. 

wt/je  Fields — is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres,  on 
iircc  to  six  on  siriall  farms. 


-;irc  made  by  grubbing  up  such   quicks  as 

t  conveniently  in  the  woods  and  coppices  ; 

^November  to   March.      The   length  of  the 

i  five  feet.     A  bank  of  two  or  three  feet 

ll  the  quicks  when  set  in  the  ground.      The 

Imade  too  shallow,  Irwn  one  to  two  feet  only. 

|t  f.iult,  in  a  wet  soil  especially;    for  if  made 

,  they  would  answer  the  purpose  of  open 

s  fences.     When  the  hedge*  were  originallj 

ighl  of  much  importance  was  committed  in 

this. 
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this,  as  well  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  surrounding  districts ; 
for  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  lay  out  the  ditches 
with  such  a  descent  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  and  carry 
off  the  water  oozing  from  the  springs,  nor  the  surface  water 
in  times  of  flood,  which  might  in  many  places  have  super- 
ceded the  necessity  of  under-drains. 

The  price  of  making  a  new  hedge  and  ditch,  is  two-pence 
a  yard ;  for  platching  an  old  hedge,  about  a  half-penny. 

JVaga—fov  a  ploughman,  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  a  f 

year.  I 

Women,  from  three  to  four  pounds.  T 

Day  labourers,  was  six  shillings  a  week ;  last  year  it  rose 
to-  seven. 

Time  of  working,  from  light  to  dark  in  winter ;  from  six 
to  six  in  summer.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for 
dinner* 

The  Price  of  Provision — is  here  very  flu&uating.  It  is 
considered  high,  when 

Wheat  is  at  one  shilling  per  gallon, 

Barley  and  pease  at  seven  pence, 

Oats  at  four  pence,  | 

Beef  at  four  pence  a  pound ;  mutton  and  veal,  four-pencq 
half-penny — Invj  when 

Wheat  is  at  seven-pence  a  gallon, 

Barley  and  pease  four-pence, 

Oats  two  pence  half-penny. 

The  common  price  of  poultry,  is, 

Pullets,  six-pence  each. 

Ducks,  seven  pence.        * 

Geese,  one  shilling  and  six-pence* 

Turkeys,  two  shillings. 


* 
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\ndt- — When  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  two- 
I  lands  in  this  county  lie  waste,  and,  of  course,  arc 
isle  value  to  the  inhabitants  than  they  were  a 
Bars  ago,  reflections  of  a  very  humiliating  nature 
1  .■.'.:■■■:.  on  the  dejected  mind.    The  breast  that  is 
I:  :    animating  beams  of  patriotism,  must  be  pc- 
|  by  the  unpleasant  reflection,  that  while  so  many 
ountrymen  are  compelled  to  find  bread  by  the 
I  if  a  foreign  soil,  so  large  a  portion  of  a  county 
1  island  should  be  suffered  to  lie  in  the  original 
ich   nature  formed  it ;  and  that  by  a  degree  of 
Biidi  must  excite  the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages, 
Tavc  in  the  uncultivated  soil  that  portion,  of  the 
1    : ,  which  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  so  capable 
lo  ihc  hand  of  industry  :  yet  I  know  some  men. 
I.v,  of  whose  j udgment  and  patriotism  1  have  the 
.  that  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  waste 
lir  present  state,  because  they  support  a  number 
1  young  cattle  in  summer,  at  no  expence.     AIL 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  although  a  shilling 
|  value,  a  guinea  is  still  more  so.     If,  thetefore, 
i  be  made  to  produce  a3  much  food  for  society 
■tie  do  in  their  present  neglected  state,  the  public 
■  ■'■■■■  as  the  land-owners,  would  be  benefited  by  a 
Husurc  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  kingdom. 
I      ..,  argument  made  use  of  for  continuing  the 
in  their  present  state,  is,  that  whatever  return 
uke   is  all  clear  profit,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
it   in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Yet  a  very 
iiion   of  penetration  will  surely  be  sufficient   to 
lat  this  argument  carries  in  its  boiani  the  seeds  of 
ion  ;  and  that  a  stronger  one  could  not  well. 
in  order  to  shew  the  absolute  necessity  of  inclo- 
I  truth  of  no  axiom  in  politics  is  more  univcr- 
I '-.  ■.:.    than,  that  the    wealth  of    a  nation   de- 
pends 
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pcnds  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitant*.  In  proportion, 
however,  to  the  quantity  of  land  thus  locked  up  from  t.'ie 
hand  of  cultivation,  titere  will  always  be  found  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  people.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
the  district  under  review  presents  a  most  melancholy  in- 
stance. Fifty  thousand  acres,  a  fourth  part  only,  of  the 
waste  lands  in  this  county,  would  furnish  food  and  em- 
ployment for  ten  thousand  people  more  than  it  now  con- 
tains ;  and  many  of  the  labourers  who  are  now  obliged  to 
find  bread  in  other  districts  might  live  comfortably  by  cul- 
tivating their  own  native  soil. 

Whether  the  large  towns  in  this  kingdom  are  too  popu- 
lous,  is  a  proposition  which  I  am  not  suiTriently  qualified 
to  decide :  but  that  the  provinces  are  too  thin  of  inhabitants, 
may  safely  he  as.scrted  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
that  more  than  one-half  the  food  of  society  whi;:li  t'ic  l;;nd 
is  capable  of  producing,  is  left  in  the  soil  for  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it.  Among  other  be- 
nefits that  must  result  from  the  iuclosure  of  waste  lands,  one 
world  be,  that  it  would  prevent,  in  some  decree,  the  emi- 
gration of  the  peasants  from  the  provinces  to  the  large 
towns,  by  opening  a  wider  field  for  the  exertion  of  industry 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

That  the  tenants  in  this  county  would,  in  general, 
consider  themselves  injured  by  inclosing  the  wastes,  I  luyc 
reason  to  believe.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  point  out  the 
cause.  When  a  farm  is  to  be  let,  in  valuing  the  land,  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  adjoining  common  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  taken  into  consideration.  Whatever  little  pro- 
fit the  tenant  makes  by  his  cattle's  depasturing  the  commons 
in  their  present  state,  he  considers  as  clear  gain,  because  he 
pays  neither  rent  nor  taxes  for  it.  This  naturally  pleases 
him.  But  if  these  lands  had  been  di\  ided.  and  his  landlord's 
share  marked  out  for  him,  he  would,  of  course,  expect  some 
rent  for  it*     Here  rests  the  root  of  the  whole  evil ;  and  here 
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Biesc  destructive  resources  of  indolence,  winch,  by  fur- 
Tg  Iiiiii  with  i!ic  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the 
|  time,  enables  htm  to  slumber  on,  one  year  alter  Jin- 
1  by  neglecting  t!ic  cultivation  of  his  land,  shuts  the, 
^  iiist  the  entrance  of  that  wealth,  which  might  have 
led  himself  arte!  familv,  ill  place  of  the  absolute  ncccs- 
I  of  life,  to  partake  of  the  comforts,  and,  in  some  degree, 
r,  of  society. 

s  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  payment  of  rent,  how- 
ist,  is  a  misfoi  tunc  ;  a  burthen  of  which,  it  behoves  the , 
■r  to  carry  as  small  a  share  as  possible  ;  and  that  his 
prity  through  life,  will  depend  on  the  lowncss  of  the 
lat  lie  pays  for  ins  farm-     To  convince  him  of  the 
,  would  certainly  require  no  small  portion  of  clo- 
Yct,  however  paradoxical   it  must  appear,  it  is  a 
Li  thin  the  reach  of  demonstration,   that  no  other  cir- 
laure  has  contributed  to  raise  the  farmers  of  this  klng- 
Ito  that  truly  respectable  rank  which  they  at  present 
In  society,  more  than   the  necessity  they  were  under  of 
ts.     Were  all  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  nation,  , 
fck-J  from  the  payment  of  tent,   the  ruin  of  themselves 
lilies,  us  well  as  a  general  famine,  would,  in  less  than 
cntury,  probably  be  the  consequence.     And  it  some 
Dst   unaccountably  happens,  that  an   advance  in  the 
Jin  the  place  of  depressing,  generally  invigorates  the 
lof  agriculture,  by  calling  forth   into  action  those  now- 
fat  had  before  been  permitted  to  li:  dormant. 
Itwithstanding  the  value  which  the  farmers  put  upon 
tnons  in  their  present  state,  I   have   the  permission 
Bgcntleman  of  the   hrst  rank  and  knowledge   of  agri- 
ihis  county,  and  who  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in- 
|al  within  it  for  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  his  on— 
ttcntiou  to  business,  nor  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
:o  say,   that  he  kept  a  large  stock  of  sheep  ou 
f  the  best  districts  of  commons  in  this  county.     They 
.]  d  were 
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were  managed  in  every  rcspeft  like  those  of  his  neighbour?. 
He  kept  for  many  years  an  account,  and  although  lie 
charged  nothing  for  the  pasturage  of  the  commons,  yet  there 
was  but  a  small  difference  between  the  sum  total  of  the  pro- 
fit and  loss. 

At  last  he  took  a  hilly  farm  into  his  own  ;  he  placed  his 
sheep  on  this  farm,  and  never  suffered  th'ein  to  put  a  foot 
again  on  the  commons.  He  charged  his  flock  with  the 
rent,  taxes,  and  every  other  cxpence  of  attending  it ;  and 
then  it  was  that  he  found  the  profits  of  his  sheep  to  irir 
crease  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

Should  the  waste  lands  in  this  county  be  inclosed,  50,000 
acres  might  be  converted  into  tillage,  50,000  planted,  and 
100.000  acres  be  employed  in  pasture. 

The  advantage  which  would  attend  inclosure,  may  be 
easily  ascertained  by  any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  very  different  appearance,  which  the  small 
*!:ccs  that  arc  occasionally  stolen  from  the  common,  make 
after  inclosure,  from  that  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
waste. 

The  Parochial  Roads  in  this  county  arc  bad  ;  those 
called  turnpike  much  worse.  The  pietencc  of  doing  the 
stature  labour,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  1  am  in* 
formed,  is  nearly  given  up  ;  yet  common  sense  is  annually 
insulted  by  the  ridiculous  farce  of  appointing  a  surveyor  of 
the  highway  in  each  parish.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
neglect,  the  roads  are  tolerably  safe,  except  the  turnpikes. 
It  hath  been  remarked,  perhaps  with  more  truth  than  good 
nature,  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  in- 
habitants, that  the  funds  of  the  trustees  were  but  small,  since 
they  were  not  able,  on  that  account,  to  ruin  above  one  half 
of  the  roads,  by  making  them  turnpikes.  The  method  of  mak- 
ing turnpikes  here  is  rather  singular.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  spots,  the  old  roads,  in  use  before  the  introduction  of 

wheel 
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wheel  carriages,  wore  followed  up  and  down  hill.  The 
contractors  for  making  the  turnpikes,  formed  the  road  by 
gathering  if  in  the  form  of  a  hrgc  corn  ridgj,  by  two  or 
three  ploughings.  A  little  soft  slate,  (rab)  on  the  top  of  this 
soft  mould,  finished  the  operation.  When  the  horse's  hoof 
and  waggon  wheel  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  mould,  the 
old  road  is  tolerably  sound  and  firm* 

This  misfortune,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  have  onVi- 
nalcd  in  any  want  of  attention  in  the  a&ing  trustees,  but 
merely  from  their  being  too  thinly  dispersed  over  the  distridt ; 
for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prestignc  and  Knighton,  where, 
I  am  informed,  the  majority  of  them  reside,  die  turnpike  is 
kept  in  very  good  repair.  The  luxury,  in  this  county,  of 
good  roads,  is,  in  that  quarter,  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
absence  of  turnpike  gates.*  It  is  unpleasant,  however,  to 
adc\  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  mountainous  districts, 
are  at  the  same  time  oppressed  by  a  complicated  load  of 
hardships.  They  pay  tolls  for  travelling  bad  roads,  not  un- 
frequently  und^r  indi&ment,  the  expencc  of  which  they  arc 
obliged  to  pay,  as  well  as  that  of  putting  the  roads  in  a  state  to 
have  them  removed.  The  avenue  leading  to  Builth,  from  this 
county,  is  by  far  the  most  productive  gate  :  yet  except  four 
hundred  pounds  advanced  by  one  gentleman  about  thirty 
yours  ago,  when  the  tirst  a£l  was  obtained,  there  has  not,  I 
am  informed,  been  one  shilling  laid  out  in  that  quarter  since. 
That  gate  pays  above  eighty  pounds  a  year.  As  there  is 
but  little  thoroughfare  here,  most  of  the  money  collc&ed  at 

d  s  this 


*  A  clause  in  future  alts  of  parliament  respecting  turnpikes,  directing 
the  trustees  to  apply  the  money  collected  at  each  separate  gate,  in  paying 
the  interest  of  a  sum  to  be  expended  in  making  and  repairing  the  road,  in 
4  stretch  on  both  sides  of  »hat  £atc,  and  not  elsewhere,  might  in  future 
prevent  the  cxcvcise  of  a  sp?cics  of  oppression,  of  which  the  poor  inbi- 
bitants  of  this  poor  district  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  do  not  more  loudly 
than  justly  complain. 


> 
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this  gate,  is  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tri<5t.  It  seems  therefore  not  rcconcileable  to  the  principles 
of  public  justice,  that  about  sixty  pounds  should  annually  be 
applied,  to  pav  the  interest  of  a  sum  expended,  in  making  a 
road  at  the  other  end  of  the  county,  and  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  this  gate. 

Tl>e  Woodlands— vet  here  kept  under  no  system  ;  nor  is 
the  smallest  care  taken  of  them  by  the  land-owners  in  ge- 
neral, who  abandon  them  to  the  merciless  axe  of  their  te- 
nants and  cottagers.  That  class  of  men,  by  a  species  of 
barbarity,  consecrated  by  immemorable  usage,  consider  all 
trees  as  intruders  on  their  lands,  and  however  negligent  they 
may  be  in  other  respc&s,  they  are  in  general  very  careful  to 
destroy  all  young  plants,  before  they  arrive  at  an  age  to  en- 
title them  to  the  appellation  o(  timber.  For  after  that  period, 
die  property  in  them  would  be  in  danger  of  being  conveyed, 
from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  general  practice. 

Tenants  of  superior  ingenuity,  have  contrived  a  method  of 
getting  back  the  property  in  trees,  which,  by  their  own  or 
their  predecessor's  negligence,  had  been  suffered  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  by  that  means,  became  the  property  of  the 
landlord.  In  winter  or  spring,  a  few  of  the  lower  boughs 
arc  cut  off  and  burned  out  of  sight ;  the  next  year  a  few 
more  share  (he  same  fate  ;  the  third  year  the  top  is  cut  off, 
after  which  the  tree  becomes  for  ever  afterwards  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenant,  who,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  is 
entitled  to  top  it  as  often  as  he  pleases,  coming  then  under 
(he  denomination  of  a  rundle. 

The  commission  of  these  depredations,  becomes  the  moic 
mortifying,  from  the  recolleftion  that  few,  if  any,  moun- 
tainous disti  idh  in  this  island,  are  so  well  adapted  by  nature, 
to  the  propagation  of  timber  as  that  under  review.  The 
whole  county  seems  to  have  been,  at  some  distant  period, 
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|se  forest ;  and  were  it  left-  uninhabited  for  one 

■uld  ail  be  covered  with  timber  again. 

and  ash  are  the  great  favourites  of  this  soil,  and 

talthy  is  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient 

tea  lately  planted  by  some  gentlemen,  have 

Lilly  been  found  to  thrive  uncommonly  well,  par- 

I    larc b,  and  the  di  tferent  species  of  die  pint  and 

■en  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Scotch  fir  was  not 

(planting  itself  in  this   latitude;   and  1  have  not 

nglc  instance  where  the  fir  rose  from  the  seed's 

<ut  of  the  cone  as  it  fell  from  the  tree,  without 

i  seed  bed,  except  in  the  northern  part  of  this 

Ire  large  forests  are  known  to  have  risen  by  the 

I tio :  ■  of  nature,  without  any  interference  on  the 

At  Pencarrig,  the  scat  of  Thomas  Johncs, 

\  this  county,  however,  I  found  the  fait  to  be 


\z  a  few  old  Scotch  fir  trees  on  a  knowl  on  the 
f  the  house,  where  Mr.  Johncs  pointed  out  to  me  a 
■young  hr  plants  among  the  grass,  that  had  sprung 
Mc  seed  which  had  dropped  from  t:ie  cone,  as  it 
I.  parent  tree;  also  a  number  of  fine  thriving, 
ft  he  had  taken  up  from  the  same  place,  and 
icr  spot  where  they  were  properly  protected. 
plants  had  formerly  been  annually  destroyed  by 
I  or  eat  by  the  cattle  along  with  the  grass. 

in  the  face  of  a  steep  rock  behind  the  stable, 
:   fir  had  escaped  the  general   destruction,  by 
(of  the  reach  of  the  scythe  and  the  cattle.     It  is 
:  three  feet  high,  and  a  most  be  i  mi  Jul  healthy 

,  however,  to  remove  every  possibility  of  any 
I-  ■• .:. .  the  capability  of  the  btoich  fir  to  plant  its 
|cs  in  this  latitude,  Mr.  Johncs  has  very  politely 
promised 
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promised,  that  the  spot  round  the  o!i  ti  •::.  :•:  ..,1.  n,  rture, 
be  most  sacredly  prote&ed  from  the  sc;\,.c  u:*i  r  u  le,  and 
appropriated  wholly  to  the  nourishment  of  the  ii*i*aut  and 
self-planted  fir.* 

Paring  and  B'irning—\%  sometimes  pra&iscd  by  the  poorer 
tenants  in  the  hilly  disiri&s,  as  a  substitute  for  lime.  Whe- 
ther this  operation  be  justifiable  in  any  case,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  men  of  much  experience  and  deep  penetration. 
That  it  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  inconsiderate  man, 
who  docs  not  look  forward  to  consequences,  admits  not  of  a 
doubt ;  and  it  is  seldom  practised  by  any  others.  For  one 
or  two  years,  the  crops  will  be  strong  and  healthy  ;  but  it  is 
a  species  of  health,  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  in  the  human  system,  which  is  invariably 
followed  By  debility  and  disease. 

When  only  one  crop  of  barley  had  been  taken,  and  the 
land  laid  down  in  clover,  burning  has  been  found  to  answer; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  in  general  the  land  is  sown  with 
white  corn  as  long  as  it  will  bear  the  seed,  and  then  left  for 
years  after  in  a  great  measure  useless,  until  it  recovers  itself. 

This  may  be  termed  a  maiden  district,  which  remains  yet 
to  be  explored,  with  rcspe£t  to  irs  mineralogical  wealth. 

The 


*  The  keelson  of  the  late  Royal  George,  grew  on  the  demesne  of  Pcn- 
orrig,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  favoured  by  nature,  in 
the  congeniality  of  the  soil,  to  the  growth  of  timber  of  in  uncommon 
h'gh  value,  than  in  the  prudence  of  the  proprietor  in  the  pro:clhon  of  it; 
and  his  cleganor  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  new  varieties  to  add  to  those 
charms  which  nature  has  be  towed  on  bis  pate'iutl  inheritance.  Who* 
ev»r,  in  vicuin*  the  exhibition  at  Lot  don,  has  marked  with  due  attention 
the  masterly  productions  of  this  gentleman's  percil,  in  reducing  to  the 
canvas  seme  of  the  most  mnjrstic  features  that  nature  presents  in  this 
neighbourhood,  will  readily  give  credit  to  this  remark,  and  as  readily 
-dispense  with  any  attempt  of  mine,  to  delineate  the  topographical  aspctl 
jot  the  country* 


c 
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Kins  exhibit  indubitable  symptoms  of  copper. 
In  ;  lime-stone,  however,  is  the  only  discovery 
I.  that  has  yet  been  unequivocally  ascertained. 
lias  lately  discovered  some  indications  of  a  bed  of 
Icarrig,  which,  if  actually  found,  would  more 
I  ..-  value  of  the  landed  property  in  this,  as  well 
Ipam  of  Breconshire.  Since,  beside;  the  great 
■"  this  fuel  for  burning  lime-stone  to  manure 
I  would  lay  a  foundation  for  the  introduction 
I  :  manufactures,  in  pottery  wares  particularly, 
I     neighbourhood  affords  an  inexhaustible  store 

Ibjr,. 


mits — of  any  kind,  there  are  none  in  this  county. 
I  quantity  of  wool  which  its  flocks  produce, 
Kent  by  land-carriage  to  Yorkshire  and  the 
I  I  .  :.  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth  ;  a  part 
lent  itaek  by  the  same  conveyance  to  be  worn 
I  Wfrtn  it  is  observed,  that  women  are  here 
I  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  the 
I  poorer  class  arc  brought  up  in  habitual  idlc- 
I  .  .:  wool  which  nature  seems  to  have  destined 
■ort.  sent  to  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,  to  be 
■inftiira!,  awakens  sensations  of  a  very  humi- 
I  in  the  dejected  mind. 

flroplc  are  not  addicted  to  any  vice,  unless  idle- 
■all  under  tbat  denomination.  Nature  has  cn- 
I  greal  vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind;  and 
Bienhing  but  the  means  of  becoming  useful  to 
I  to  sceicty  :  and  yet,  with  all  these,  endow- 
■  arc,  in  a.  g_cat  measure,  lost  to  both ;  except 
1  arc  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  tlic  soil. 
Iwcver,  be  difficult  to  point  out  to  the  poor  any 
Bwnicii,  ■without  the  assistance  of  the  rich,  they 
I  . .  themselves  from  their  present  forlorn  state. 
I  Should 
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Should  a  cottager's  wife  get  credit  for  a  tew  stones  of  v.c.ol, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  her  chi'drcn  spin  it.  there  is  no 
weaver  to  make  it  into  cloth  ;  and  if  there  was.  there  i; 
neither  tucker  nor  dyer  to  prepare  it  for  the  in  irkct.  But 
even  if  all  these  were  to  be  ha4  hungir  will  not  give  credit 
during  the  time  that  must  elapse,  in  the  perforin* ucc  of  those 
rcspc&ive  operations. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  tlic  advance  in  the  pi  Ice  of 
grain,  and  other  provisions  which  contribute  to  liicfamcr'* 
advantage,  has  an  invariable  tendency  to  oppress  t!ic  h- 
bonring  poor;  since  the  wages,  which  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  a  man  when  the  wheat  was  at  seven  pence  a 
gallon,  is  ofien  continued  the  same  when  it  sells  fur  a  shil- 
ling. Justice  and  humanity  seem  to  dictate,  that  die  labourer 
should  have  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  for  his  weekly  main- 
tenance, whatever  the  price  of  that  quantity  should  be. 
This  would  be  nearly  the  same  to  the  farmers,  as  tlicy  are 
obliged  to  make  up  the  deficiency  from,  the  poor's  rate?. 
But  prudence  suggests,  that  every  method  should  be  adoptc!, 
fhat  can  prevent  the  necessities  of  the  labourers,  from  forcing 
them  into  a  habit  of  applying  for  relief  from  that  fund. 

The  farmers  in  this  county,  last  year,  raised  the  hire  of  la- 
bourers from  mx  to  seven  shillings  a  week.  Conscientious 
men,  seldom  charge  their  own  labourers,  the  market  price 
for  the  grain  they  use. 

This  district,  is  wonderfully  adapted  by  nature,  for  the 
woollen  manufactory.  The  mountains  that  produce  the 
ileece,  arc  interspersed  by  numerous  little  valleys  ;  and  every 
valley  has  its  own  little  stream  laid  out,  seemingly  tor  die 
purpose  of  working  the  machines  requisite  for  that  employ- 
ment. Yet  a  sullen  inactivity  prevails  over  the  whole 
county. 

This  spring,  however,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  spirit  of 
industry  begins  to  shew  itself.  Llandrindod  Hall,  which  used 
to  be  frequented  by  people  of  fashion,  to  driuk  the  mineral 
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li  which  the  country  abounds,  but  which  has  for 

m:  been  deserted  by  them,  has  been  rented  for  tha 
Id!"  carrying  on  a  woollen  manufactory .  The  un- 
m  have  engaged  the  poor,  from  many  of  the  sur- 
I  parishes,  to  be  employed  in  that  business.  This 
Ibably  be  attended,  with  the  desirable  effect,  of 
I  up  the  children  of  the  poorest,  to  early  habits  of 


Bi  that  immense  quantity  of  wool,  which  this  county  and  Bre« 
Bnually  produce,  it  considered,  ii  ii  surprising  thai  some  person, 
1,  fiom  England,  has  not  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  woollen 
By  in  some  pari  of  South  Wales,  since  many  thousand  pound* 
■saved  annually  by  manufacturing  the  wool  here.  Rent,  pro* 
I  the  piicc  of  labour,  arc  here  cheap.  The  land  carriage,  for 
Be  hundred  miles,  is  not  the  only  saving  that  might  be  made} 
Bines  that  arc  employed  in  the  manufactory  ir  England  are  oftea 
B  steam.  All  this  cxpencc  would  here  be  saved,  u  there  arc 
Be  streams  tumbling  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  almost 
Hion,  ili.it  alfurd  a  |>ower  sufficient)  to  move  all  the  midline! 
Bwholc  island,  in  the  different  manufactories. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  THI 


SURVEY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  RADNOR- 


HINTS  FOR  FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT. 

FROM  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  concluded, 
that  few  fortunes  have  been  made  by  farming  in  this  coun- 
ty;  yet  a  few  instances  might  be  adduced,  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  shew  that  the  soil  here  is  by  no  means  ungrate* 
ful  to  the  hand  of  industry,  when  exercised  under  the  guid- 
ance of  prudence,  and  directed  by  judgment.  These  in- 
stances shall,  however,  at  present,  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
since  the  generality  of  the  farmers  here  most  scrupulously 
avoid  mentioning  the  profits  they  make  of  their  lands,  and 
would  be  apt  to  ascribe  the  writer's  motives,  for  bringing 
them  forward  to  public  inspection,  to  very  different  ones 
from  those,  which,  he  trusts,  influences  his  conduct. 

The  following  rotation  of  crops  may,  with  little  hazard, 
be  recommended  to  the  land-owners  in  the  upper  dhtrift  of 
this  county,  as  very  beneficial  to  their  tenants,  in  case  they 
can  prevail  on  them  to  adopt  it*  of  which,  however,  I  en- 
tertain but  little  hopes. 

tfadO  r  ON 
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ON  THE   BEST    TILLAGE   LAND. 

I st  Year,  Turnips,  strongly  mucked. 

ad   Year,  Barley  ;  sow  clover. 

3d   Year,  Clover. 

4th  Year,  Wheat. 

5th  Year,  Oats,  if  oats  must  be  so\yn;  but  the  best 
method  0:1  such  land  would  be,  to  begin  again  with  a  fallow 
lor  turnips. 

2.      SYSTEM  ON  THE  POORER  TILLAGE  LAND. 

I  st  Year,  Turnips. 

2d  Year,  Barley  ;  sow  clover  and  rye-grass.  Let  the 
land  lay  in  pasture  for  four  or  five  years,  then 

1st  Year,  Oats. 

2d   Year,  A  fallow. 

3d   Year,  Wheat. 

4th  Year,  Pease. 

5th  Year,  Oats. 

6th  Year,  Fallow  for  turnips. 

The  obje&ion  to  be  made  to  this  rotation  of  crops  I  am 
well  aware  of.  Ic  will  be  said,  that  oats  are  too  sparingly 
introduced  :  that  the  oat  straw  is  the  principal  support  of  their 
cattle  in  winter,  on  the  profits  of  which  lie  their  main  de- 
pendence :  that  therefore,  oats,  o?.ts,  oats,  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession, must  be  still  continued.  But  if  the  green  crops  of 
turnips  and  clover  were  to  be  adopted,  they  would  in  a  great 
measure  supersede  the  demand  for  oat  straw,  and  double 
the  return  that  the  land  makes  to  the  farmer  by  the  present 
destru&ive  pra&ice. 

B*£AK« 
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BREAKING  UP  OLD   PASTURE. 

[  coarse  land,  that  had  long  Iain  in  pasture,  is  to  he 
;  .  .ge,  paring  and  burning  is  generally  used  in 
|  :  district.     The  following  method  will  in  general, 

.  be  found  to  be  preferable, 
lie  surface  sod,  with  the  sward,  be  cutoff,  as  at  pre- 
I  the  mattock  or  the  breast-plough  ;  but  in  place  of 
I  ihis  sou,  let  [he'ii  be  gathered  into  heaps,  in  the  pro- 
I  eight  or  ten  on  one  acre.  Let  these  heaps  be 
\vs,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  yards  from 
'  to  another,  and  let  the  rows  be  in  straight  lines. 
.vill  be  then  dis[ant  from  each  other  in  the  rows 
y-two  yards. 

er,  br  beginning  of  autumn,  let  the  space  be* 
lie  rav.s  be  ploughed,  and  let  it  remain  ia  that  state 
■ .  ■■  n  it  must  be  ploughed  again,  and  sown  with 
( notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  soil) 
!■■.■  Intel  absence  of  weeds,  a  good  crop  may  be  ex- 

I  preceding  year's  muck  be  brought  to  the  field  as 
when  the  oats  are  oii"  the  land,  mix  the  muck. 
Ise  heaps  together.  Let  this  manure  be  used-  for 
|i,  d.c  spring,  or  whieii   is   still  better,  for  turnips 


tue  can  be  had,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  sur- 

:  first  summer. 

not  to  be  cxpeflcd,  that  the  farmer  will  risk 
■  ..;:-■:,,  on  an  extensive  scale  at  first,  he  may  try  it 
jrt  of  a  field- which  he  is  resolved  to  burn,  and  he 
■the  succeeding  crops,  find  a  visible  advantage  in  sof- 
I  surface  sward  lo  rut  in  heap*,  ia  place  of  burning 
V  Z  .  .-•■'.   J    it 
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it  into  ashes :  and  since  the  expence  of  this  is  not  greater! 
than  that  of  burning,  no  material  risk  will  be  run. 

PEAT    ASHES. 

The  upper  distrift  of  this  county  abounds  in  extensive 
turbcries.  If  the  fanr.cr  would  cut  a  large  quantity  of 
peats,  and  burn  them  near  the  pit,  the  ashes  would  furnish  a  . 
most  certain  manure  for  his  meadows  and  corn  land.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  remcmbcied,  that  these  ashes  should 
be  kept  perfectly  dry  till  they  are  laid  on  the  land,  and  that 
the  land  on  which  they  are  laid  should  also  be  dry* 

These  ashes  should  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  on  the 
meadows  or  corn  land,  after  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  the 
proportion  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  an  acre. 

THE  SURFACE  OF  WASTE  LAND  AS  A  MANURE. 

The  sheep  are  not  folded  in  this  county.  When,  there- 
fore, a  farm  adjoins  an  extensive  common,  *t  would  be  found 
of  much  benefit  to  plough  a  small  spot  of  the  common  next 
to  his  inclosed  land,  which  would  encourage  the  sheep  that 
depasture  on  those  hills  to  use  it  as  a  fold  at  night,  and  to 
avoid  the  flics  in  hot  weather.  To  carry  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  thus  enriched,  to  his  land,  would  be  attended  with  a  be- 
nefit to  his  crops,  of  which  he  who  has  never  made  the  ex- 
periment  is  little  aware. . 

HEDGES. 

Should  the  waste,  and  othernegle&ed  lands,  ever  be  in- 
closed, it  has  been  observed,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  get  quick-hedges  to  grow  in  many  places. 
la  order,  therefore,  to  insure  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
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the  quick*,  a  small  quantity  of  lime  should  be  mixed  with 
the  mould  in  which  they  are  placed ;  this,  in  all  reason- 
able degrees  of  elevation,  will  be  a  certain  means  of  insuring 
their  growth,  as  has  been  experimentally  found. 

In  wet  land  the  lime  will  have  little  elFe£t,  but  sallows  and 
other  aquatics  should  be  planted  there* 

PLANTATIONS* 

Planting  borders,  or  belts,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  yards « 
wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  field,  would  be  attended 
with  much  benefit  in  die  hilly  distri&s,  where  shelter  is  so 
much  wanted,  especially  against  the  north  and  west  winds, 
la  flat  rich  corn  lands,  these  belts,  it  is  true,  are  very  pro- 
perly obje&cd  to,  as  they  prevent  the  corn  from  ripening, 
by  with-holJing  from  it  the  animating  rays  of  the  sun* 
But  in  hilly  cold  countries,  the  same  objection  does  not  lie, 
especially  in  the  north  and  west,  the  points  in  which  shelter. 
is  most  wanted* 

There  is  the  more  encouragement  to  make  plantations  in 
the  form  of  borders  here,  from  the  recollcftion  that  little  more 
expence  is  required  than  would  be  requisite  to  proteil  the 
field  alone.  Every  new  planted  fence  ought  to  have  a  double 
ditch,  and  a  double  dead  {q\\Cc.  One  ditch,  and  one 
dead  fence,  on  each  side  of  the  belt,  will  be  sufficient,  as 
the  white  thorn  hedge  may  be  planted  behind  each  ditch, 

4 

where  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cattle,  and  by 
having  the  mould  into  which  they  are  planted  properly 
limed,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  protect  themselves, 
before  the  trees  can  arrive  at  such  a  height  as  to  annoy  them. 
In  order  to  point  out  to  the  reader's  own  inspe&ion,  how 
far  this  methoa  of  improving  this  country  is  reducible  to 
practice,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  his  at- 
tention a  spot  in  the  upper  pait  of  the  county,  where  the 
eappriment  has,  though  on  a  small  scale,  been  tried  with 

wonderful* 
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wonderful  success,  which  he  may  sec  at  Llwynbariad,  near 
Rhavder,  the  seat  of  Morgan  Evans,  Esquire. 

About  eighteen  years  back,  Mr.  Evans  planted  some 
waste  spots  near  his  house  with  Scotch  and  other  firs,  which 
are  now  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  They  have  for  seme  years  been 
thrown  into  the  adjoining  fields,  and  afford  a  pleasant  shade 
in  summer,  and  a  comfortable  shelter  in  winter  to  his  stock. 
By  the  time  the  trees  aie  thiity  years  old,  they  will  make 
him  a  return  equal  at  least  to  what  he  has  obtained  in  the 
same  space  of  time  from  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  rhc 
best  land  on  his  estate. 

This  circumstance,  together  with  the  Scotch  fir's  plant- 
ing itself  at  Penycarrig,  the  seat  of  1  hoinas  Jones,  Esq. 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  land -owners  in  the  upper 
district  .of  this  county,  who  arc  desirous  either  of  aug- 
menting their  wealth,  or  adorning  their  estates. 

The  judicious  and  rational  system  of  farming,  practised 
by  Mr.  Evans  in  this  much  ncgledtcd  quarter  of  the  coun- 
ty, deserves  the  notice  and  imitation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
fully  confirms  what  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  that  the  sloth  ;  nd  idleness  of  the  tenant  is  the 
cause  of  the  humiliating  state  of  agriculture  in  this  quarter, 
and  ought  to  be  attributed  only  in  a  limited  degree  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  soil. 

WOOL. 

It  is  found  experimentally,  that  the  sztvc  sheep  will  pro- 
duce wool  of  different  degrees  of  finer. ess  on  different 
farms.  T  he  wool-buycis  here  know  welt  on  what  fanr.s 
to  look  for  the  finest  wool.  It  is  the  wool  of  [articular 
farn^  more  than  particular  breeds  of  sheep,  that  they  arc 
anxious  to  purchase.     When  a  f«  ^.itr  moves,  ?r.d  tdi€b  bis 

sheep 
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t  with  him    a  change  will  the  first  year  be  visible 

,nk,  by  the  side   of  the   River  Wye,  extending 

i  miles  from  the  river  Edow  to  Herefordshire, 

I  be  very  congenial  to  the  growth  of  line  wool. 

i  soutii-cait  one.     The  stones  of  the  mountains 

Mtiiiciaut  gtnm  ;  and  die  prevailing  feature  of  the 

I  sand,  mixed,  however,  with  a  uotable  quantity 
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TO    THE    READER. 


J  T  is  requested  that  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  the  B 
Agriculture »,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional  Remarks  and  0, 
tions  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  written  on  the  Margin,  as  soon  as 

convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not  considt 
responsible  for  any  fa  ft  or  observation  contained  in  this  Report,  which,  at  j 
is  printed  and  circulated,  for  the  purpose  merely  of  procuring  farther  infor 
respecting  the  Husbandry  of  this  Distriti,  and  of  enabling  every  one  to  co 
his  mite  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan  in  regard  to  all  the  otbe 
ties  in  the  United  Kingdom  j  a nd  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistanct 
power,  to  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of  improving  bis  breed  of 
Sheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  ttsefiil  Experiment  in  Husbandry. 

London,  April,  1796. 
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)L7NTY    OF    GLAMORGAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


tllS  is  a  maritime  county,  in  the  province  of  C.intcr- 
Ihury,  and  dioceses  of  LUuidatf  and  St.  David's.  It  is 
I  50  mile;   long,  24  broad,  and  145  in  circumfer- 

,  containing  660  square  miles,  or  about  422,400  acres, 
[bounded  by  the  Severn  sea  on  the  South,  by  Brccknock- 
1  on  ihc  N'ortli,  by  Monmouthshire  on  the  East,  and  by 
partl.cnshire  onthc  West. 

ic  county  is  divided  into  ten  hundreds,  having  one  liun- 
jand  eighteen  parishes,  one  city,  Llandaff  (which  is  the 
I  a  bishop),  and  nine  mirket  towns,  though  there  arc 
r  eontributary  boroughs ;  that  is  to  say,  CaruiJF,  the  cap!- 
ugh  (which  scuds  one  member  to  Parliament,  and 
a  liilc  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Stuart,  now  Mar- 
lof  Bute,  the  owner  of  the  fine  old  castle  there,  that  has 
I  repaired,  and  lilted  up  as  a  handsome  residence,  at  a 
I  cxpcncc,  by  the  present  Marquis),  Swansea,  called  in 
I  .,  Abertawc,  Neath,  Bridgend,  Cacr-philli,  Llan- 
'owbrid-.e.  Mirthyr  Thrill,  and  Aberjvon,  which 
I  last  plr.ces,  have  of  late  years  regular  markets,  frt'tn 
Iron  and  copper  works  established  near  them ;  these 
I  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  country  such  num- 
of  workmen  and  their  families,  as  to  crea'e  a  consump- 
I  of  great  quantities  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  cause  a 
*c  market  once  a  week. 

This 
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This  county  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  one  of 
which  is  for  the  county,  and  one  as  beforc-mentioned.  It 
provides  360  men  for  the  national  militia. 


GENERAL    FACE    OF    THE    COUNTY. 

The  northern  part  is  rough,  with  mountains,  which,  as 
they  decline  southward,  gradually  grow  more  improvable,  at 
whose  loot  a  plain  extends,  open  to  the  south  sun  in  sucli  a 
situation  as  Cato  preferred  to  all  others,  and  for  which 
Pliny  so  much  commends  Italv.  For  this  is  the  richest 
part  of  the  county,  and  is  thick  set  with  towns. 


RIVERS. 


The  principal  within  this  county,  are  the  Ta/F,  Rum- 
ney,  Ogmore,  Avon,  Clydach,  and  Tawey.  The  TaiF 
arises  out  of  the  mountains,  pursues  its  course  by  LlandafF, 
and  enters  into  the  sea  four  miles  below  CardifF.  The  river 
Rumncy,  or  Rcmny,  also  arises  out  of  the  mountains  :  it  is  , 

the  eastern  boundary  dividing  this  county  from  Monmouth-  » 

shire  ;  it  passes  near  to  Cacr-philii,  and  enters  into  the  sea.  j 

It  derives  its  name  from  the  Biitish  word  rcmni,  to  divide. 
The  river  Ogmore  arises  out  of  the  mountains  by  Cortie, 

passes  near  Newton,    sn«l  entire    infn    i]\q   sQ%m      The  Avon, 

Clydach,  and  Tawey,  also  arise  out  of  tlic  mountains,  and 
discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  at  the  following  places :  die 
Avon,  near  Aberavon  j  the  Clydach,  near  Neath;  and  the 
Tawey  at  Swansea. 


i 
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NATURAL    PRODUCE. 

t  number  of  excellent  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
Bmlicr,  coppice  woods  (except  near  the  sea,  where 
I  ■  ■  ■  -    ■■  ;nds  prevent  their  growth),  pit-coal,  culm, 

iron  ores  in  vast  plenty,  with  some  veins  of  gypsum 

I  marl. 


TRADE. 


kc  to  the  contiguity  of  tins  county  to  the  ocean,  it 

Ids  a  considerable  portion  of  commerce,  the  principal 

which  is  Swansea,  called  by  the  We.ch,  Abcrtawc, 

I  being  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tawe  (aber 

Velch  for  mouth)  ;  a  pleasant,  maritime,  and  very 

own,  and  at  this  time,  in  point  of  tonnage  enter- 

the  port  (according  to  the  Custom-house  books), 

I...  ■■■;.'  ■  that  of  Bristol,  occasioned  by  the  extensive 

1  opened  within  the  distance  of  one  to  three  miles 

I      which,  from  the  cheapness  of  the  coal  afforded 

lence,  has  induced  several  opulent  persons  to  build 

tr  the  smelting  of  copper  ore,  &c. 

■town  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  a  most  beautiful 

I  -.-:■;. n  two  hills,  which  defend  it  from  the  N.  W.  to 

The  southerly  winds  blowing  over  a  vast  ex- 

a,  renders  the  air  mild,  and  the  soil  being  rather 

I gravelly,  makes  it  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation. 

pdjoining  country  is  truly  rich  and  picturesque,  and 

I       of  the  lands  capable  of  great  improvement.     At 

1  the  country  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  delightful 

I  walks.     Much  company  resort  to  this  beautiful 

I during  the  bathing  season,  there  being  some  very 

;hincs,  an  assembly-room  for  the  accommodation  of 

b  the 


the  company,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  butchers  meat,  fish, 
fowl,  &c. 

Corn  and  hay  have  been  scarce  ;  the  slow  progress  made 
by  the  farmers  (particularly  upon  old  leases)  being  such,  that 
there  is  not  at  present  enough  grain  grown  for  the  consump- 
tion of  .the  inhabitants  of  that  town  and  neighbourhood, 
which  i*  become  very  populous ;  but  large  supplies  have  been 
drawn  from  other  counties,  and  from  England.  The  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  apprehension  of  again  experi- 
encing the  distress  which  had  been  felt  in  some  parts,  induced 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  this  district  of  the  county,  to 
meet  during  the  severe  season,  when  they  very  laudably  sub- 
scribed 1300 1.  as  a  fund  to  buy  corn  to  bring  into  Swansea, 
thereby  to  keep  down  the  price,  and  supply  the  poor  at  a 
moderate  rate.  By  this  means,  plenty  has  been  preserved, 
and  peaceful  confidence  continued.  This  town  has  increased 
much  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain now  between  six  and  seven  thousand  people. 

The  coals  exported  from  hence  in  1793,  zmennued  to 
above  100,000  chaldrons ;  but  since  the  war,  the  export  lias 
declined  considerably.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  cop- 
per-works, is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  55,000  chaldrons 
annually.  The  chaldron  is  reckoned  36  bushels.  This  sea- 
port has  always  been  a  place  of  some  trade,  which  furnished 
frequent  intercourse  with  London  and  Bristol,  Cornwall  and 
Ireland  ;  and  of  late  years,  has  partook  of  some  foreign  trade, 
to  the  Baltic  and  West  Indies.  From  the  immense  mines  of 
coal,  lime,  and  iron  stone,  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  great 
number  of  manufa&orics  in  iron,  copper,  brass,  spelter,  tin, 
Sec.  have  been  cre&ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tawcy,  and  lately, 
a  large  extensive  brewery  and  a  dry  dock.  There  is  likewise 
near  the  town,  a  pottery,  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  in 
which  thev  now  make  earthen  ware  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wedclwood.  There  is  also  an  iron  foundry*  Ship- 
building is  also  carried  on,  bu:  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it 
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l>tmcrlv,  when  wood  was  morc  plenty,  or  as  it  will  be 
I  wood  can  !»•  brought  down  the  canal  that  is  making 
I  ■ .  niilis  up  into  the  country.  There  are  two  roperies* 
■salt  work  ;  the  latter  unfortunately  remains  Kite,  from 
lli^rccment  thai  has  arisen  between  the  parties  intcrest- 
I       reside  at  Liverpool. 

my  few  places  in  this  kingdom  have  had  so  rapid  an  in- 
I  of  trade  as  Swansea  ;  for  from  the  Custom-house 
I  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1 7  6b*,  there  entered  694 
I:  in  1790,  1697;  in  1791,  1803;  in  1792,  182S; 
I  1 793>  2028  ;  and  that  the  tonnage  had  increased  from 
li  to  120,852  tons,  register  measure.  The  harbour 
l:ry  safe  one,  but  a  serious  evil  exists,  which  the  spirit 
lie  individuals  has  adopted  a  plan  to  remove.  It  is  this : 
lot  sand  obstructed  the  entrance  of  the  river,  so  that 
I  drawing  ten  feet  water,  could  only  enter  it  at  spring 
I  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained,  to  enable 
I  to  remove  the  bar,  by  which,  {under  the  direction  of 
I,'  engineer,  Opt.  Huddart),  the  same  will  be  done, 
I.  .:■: .  of  200  tons  burden  will  have  water  to  sail  in  and 
I  ihe  river  every  day  in  the  year. 
Icrc  are  seven  considerable  copper-houses  built  on  this 
I  where  about  35,000  tons  of  copper  ore  are  smelted  an- 
I  The  copper  ore  is  principally  brought  from  Corn* 
I  (and  a  small  quantity  of  it  from  Anglesea),  and  coals 
Id  back  in  the  same  vessels,  to  supply  the  fire  engines,  &c 


CLIMATE. 

I  £  northern  mountainous  parts  are  very  bleak  and  cold; 

I  the  south,  towards  the  sea,  where  the  country  is  more 

I  it  is  mild,  and  remarkably  fertile.     The  breezes  arising 

he  ocean,  cool  the  gleam  of  summer,  and  the  moun- 

s  2  tains 
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tains  before  mentioned,  shield  the  lands  in  a  southern  situa- 
tion from  the  northern  winds.  So  that  the  summer  is  gene- 
rally genial,  not  sultry  ;  and  the  winter  is  without  that  incle- 
mency inseparable  from  less  favoured  districts.  A  vast  deal 
of  rain  generally  falls  upon  this  county,  in  consequence,  it  is 
presumed,  of  its  vicinity  to  the  sea. 


PLACES    OF    NOTE. 

There  are  several  ancient  monuments  in  this  county, 
imputed  to  the  Romans  and  Britons :  the  old  Abbev  and 
Chapter  House  of  Margam,  are  very  striking,  and  peculiar ; 
and  on  the  coast,  ire  Scilly  isle,  Barry  isle,  and  Scaskcr 
isle,  with  Breaksea  point,  Nash  point,  the  Mumble's  point, 
Swansea  bay,  Caswell  bay,  Penarth  point,  Oxwich  point, 
Port  Inon  point,  Wormshead,  and  Whitford  point;  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Abbey  of  Neath,  with 
m^ny  castles  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  along  the 
coast. 

There  is  a  warm  spring,  called  Tave  Weil ;  and  at  Swan- 
sea a  mineral  spring,  besides  others  of  less  note.  At  Newton, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Ogmorc,  about  ioo  paces  from 
the  shore  of  the  Severn,  in  a  sandy  plain,  is  a  spring,  not  of 
the  clearest  water,  but  tolerably  pure,  and  fit  for  use.  It 
never  runs  over,  but  you  go  down  some  steps  to  the  well. 
In  spring  tides  in  summer  time,  you  can  scarce  take  up  a 
dishfull  of  water ;  but  when  the  tide  is  out,  there  is  enough 
to  fill  a  large  vessel.  The  same  uncertainty  continues  in 
winter,  but  far  less  visible,  by  reason  of  the  adventitious  sup- 
plies of  rain,  and  other  causes.  The  tide  being  in  the  Se- 
vern, without  any  body  coming  to  carry  away  the  water,  it 
sunk  about  three  inches ;  soon  after,  it  rose  a  foot.  The 
lower  diameter  of  the  spring,  within  the  walls,  is  six  feet 
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Polyeius  mentions  such  a  «*r>:i*  at  Gul-??.   and 

|  this  solution  of  it — "that  the  wind  w.wtrag  its  uvial  vent, 

inward,  and  stopping  up  the  parages  of  i.w  sr-iing, 

s  tlic  water;  that  afterwards,  the  wa;-r  quitting   tlie 

l.c,  the  spring  is  no  longer  obstructed,  and  (had  tlic  water 

lup  plentifully." 

Bssibly  this  phenomenon  may  he  caused  by  tlic  spring  pcr- 

;  through  a  channel,  in  the  form  of  a  syphon.     Since 

I  idea   entered   tlic    writer's   mind,     he  has  referred  to 

\is'  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,    for  information. 

i  thence  he  has  not  only   received  satisfaction   on   this 

,  but  also  a  genera!  piinciplc,   that  he  hopes  may  be 

icccssfully  applied   to  the   purposes  of  draining ;  he 

re  thinks  it  his  duty,  accurately  to  detail  the  passage 

I  that  intelligent  author,  by  whom  he  has  be:n  so  use- 

I  instructed. 

[The  syphon  affords  a  very  probable  solution  of  tlic  nature 
irmittbtg  fprtngit  which  I  must  illustrate  by  a  diagram. 


"V-.J3 

^3 


Let  II  H  K  B,  represent  a  cavity  in  the  bowels  cf  a 
-in,  from  the  bottom  of  which  proceeds  the  irregular 
/  B  D  E  F,  forming  a  syphon.  Now,  if  by  means  of 
springs,  or  any  other  cause,  this  cavity  begins  to  fall, 
water  will  at  the  same  time  rise  in  the  leg  of  the  syphon 
[viry,  till  it  has  attained  the  horizontal  level,  when  it 

will 
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will  begin  to  flow  out  by  means  of  the  leg  D  E  F,  and  will 
continue  to  rise,  and  increase  in  the  quantity  discharged,  as 
the  water  rises  higher,  till  at  length  the  syphon  will  pout 
out  a  full  stream,  and  thus  empty  the  cavity.  The  stream 
will  now  cease  till  the  cavity  fills  again,  when  it  will  exhibit 
the  same  appearance  ;  and  these  periodical  returns  of  flood 
and  cessation  will  be  regular,  if  the  filling  of  the  cavity  be 
so ;  but  the  intervals  of  the  return  must  depend  on  the  di- 
mensions of  the  cavitv,  and  manv  other  circumstances. 
Many  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  nature.  At  Gravcscnci, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  pond,  out  of  which  the  water  ebbs  all 
the  time  the  tide  is  coming  into  the  adjacent  river,  and  flows 
dunng  the  time  tliat  the  tide  is  going  out.  This  appearance 
probably  arises  from  a  subterraneous  reservoir,  equal  in  ca- 
pacity to  the  quantity  of  water  that  rises  and  falls  in  the  pond : 
between  this  reservoir  and  the  pond  there  may  be  a  natmal 
syphon,  by  which  they  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
act  as  we  have  already  explained ;  and  a  second  natural  sy- 
phon may  in  the  same  manner  convey  the  water  away  from 
the  pond,  when  it  is  filled  to  a  certain  height." — Adam? 
Lefturcs  on  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  96,  97. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  syphon  may  in  many  cases  be 
cftc&uallv  applied  to  drain  lands,  and  that  it  may  also  prove 
particularly  useful  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  For  where- 
ever  pits,  locks,  lakes,  or  other  depositaries  of  water,  arc 
to  be  drained,  the  syphon  seems  not  only  the  easiest,  but  also 
die  least  expensive  mode  of  draining  ;  and  in  various  cases, 
it  may  be  made  to  irrigate  some  lands,  while  it  drains  others. 


SOIL. 
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nils,  for  a  vast  extent,  upon  the  mountains  for  many 
I,  ami  near  thcs.i,  is  principally  of  a  black  peaty  kind; 
Wk  generally  very  barren,  as  much  so  at  present,  as  per- 
I:  :  .  .nthe  kingdom,  yet  it  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
I,  and  interspersed  with  fruitful  vallics,  that  afford  tolera- 
■ood  pasture  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  some  few  goats ;  as 
■malt  horses :  while  the  southern  part,  being  more  level, 
■  rich  good  sod,  admits  of  being  highly  cultivated,  and 
Lcc?  large  crops  of  grain,  hay,  and  remarkable  sweet 
I.  turnips,  rape,  &c. 

■hat  part  called  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  and  that  beauti- 
■ctemivc  one  adjoining,  deemed  a  part  of  it,  viewed  from 
Iminaiio  near  the  summer-house  creeled  by  the  family 
I  laic  Sir  Edmund  Thomas,  a  little  upon  the  right 
I  ot  the  turnpike  road  near  Winvoe  Castle,  about  five 
I  from  Cardiff,  in  the  way  to  Cowbridge,  commands  a 
■ctft  of  a  wonderful  large  fine  traft  of  land,  partly  culti- 
I,  and  pan.  divided  into  fine  fertile  pastures,  delightful 
Ihold  ;  and  affording  large  crops  of  corn,  with  abundance 
lay,  as  well  as  exceeding  rich  pasture,  to  numerous 
I  and  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  that  are  bred,  and 
I  on  that  beautiful  and  delightful  spot.  This  part, 
I  I,  [  may  say,  is  in  general  so  fruitful,  pleasant,  and 
I  .  .  that  it  is  called  (and  that  too,  I  chink,  very  do 
Idly)  the  garden  of  South  Pf'aUs,  as  the  Vale  of  Cluid  is. 
■jiu-d  to  be  that  of  North  Wales. 

■he  soil  in  this  part,  is  in  general,  of  a  fruitful  loam  ;  but 
I  pans  lying  down  towards  the  sea,  it  is  inclining  more 
I  clay.  From  the  hill  before  recited,  coming  from, 
■iff,  there  is  a  strata  of  excellent  lime-stone,  running 
f  east  and  west,  through  the  whole'  Vale,  for  about 
:y  miles,  us  far  as  Pylc,  only  a  little  below  this  kindly- 
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tiguity,  is  had  at  so  easy  an  expence  (nine  heaped  bushels 
being  to  be  purchased  in  some  plate*  for  a  shilling),  that  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  negligence  of  the  farmer,  if  he  docs  not 
.  obtain  good  crops.  But  it  is  observable,  that  as  plenty  is  apt  to 
produce  waste,  in  many  instances,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
they  proceed  too  far  in  the  use  of  this  excellent  manure  of 
lime,  depending  upon  this  alone,  and  not  considering  (pcrnap* 
from  a  want  of  knowing  it)  that  too  much  of  a  calcareous  sub* 
stance  spread  upon  soil  of  that  nature,  as  well  as  most  others, 
may  prove  injurious,  unless  there  is  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
ohagenous  matter  (as  dung,  &c.)  used  with  it.  Land  highly 
limed,  will  certainly  bring  a  crop  or  two  of  corn ;  but  if  theiv: 
is  not  some  Jung  also  used,  the  land,  by  repeated  white  crops, 
will  get  exhausted,  so  that  when  laid  down,  it  will  not  pro- 
duce much  herbage  ;  and  if  kept  in  tillage,  and  continued  to 
be  cropped  year  after  year  (as  is  often  the  case  with  unskilful 
and  poor  farmers)  it  is  worn  out.  so  as  not  to  recover  itself 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

Several  veins  of  lead  have  been  found  among  the  lime -stone. . 
Many  of  the  mountains  and  hills  are  found  to  abound  in  iron 
ore,  with  plenty  of  fine  coal  of  excellent  quality.  That  ly- 
ing  in  a  range  next  bordering  on  the  lime-stone,  is  a  strong 
burning  large  coal,  very  useful  for  general  purposes,  and  for 
smelting  of  copper,  from  whence  a  number  of  these  works 
have  been  ere&cd  in  this  county.  And  beyond  this  sort  of 
coal,  more  to  the  northward,  there  are  veins  of  the  stone 
coal  found,  of  great  magnitude,  many  feet  thick  in  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  without  sinking  at  all ;  and  canals  have  been 
forming,  and  are  still  carrying  on,  at  a  very  considera- 
ble expence,  to  bring  down  this  useful  necessary  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  iron  ores,  and  iron  made  from  them,  to  the  sea 
coast.  The  coals,  in  many  places,  are  found  in  die  sides  of 
the  hills  in  strata,  several  feet  thick,  and  are  brought  down, 
some  of  them  being  almost  close  to  the  canals,  at  so  easy  an 

expence, 
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B;i:i;l',  that  immense  quantities  are  shipped  off  to  different 
I  of  Europe,  as  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  ice.  and  also 
I  . .  *  .-.1 ;  and  the  vessels  return  with  copper  Ore,  to  l>c 
■tod,  in  situations  near  where  the  coal  is  raised.  Besides, 
I  quantities  are  shipped  off  to  Dublin,  and  many  other 
I  of  Ii  land.  A  great  deal  of  the  stone  coal  is  shipped  oif 
I  .: ..;  :i,  for  drying  of  malt,  to  send  into  Surrey,  Hem, 
I.  ,  and  other  malting  counties,  as  it  burns  quite  clear, 
Biout  any  sulphur  or  smoke. 


DOMAINS. 


I'm  principal  ones  in  this  county,  are  those  of  the  Right 
I:  Lord  Verxon,  at  Bretton  Ferry,  and  that  of  Tho. 
Inskll  Talbot,  Esq.  of  Margain,  both  which  pro- 
lies  of  lands  arc  contiguous  to  the  main  road,  and  extend 
Ii  the  delightful  vale  where  they  are  situated,  up  to  (lie 
Intains.  These  estates  formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Man- 
I  and  his  ancestors,  who  purchased  them  from  King 
Itrv  the  Eighth,  being  the  famous  Abbey  of  Margam, 

I'. pertaining  to  it. 

■"he  noble  Castle  of  Cardiff,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ite,  Custos  Romlorum  of  the  county,  &c. 
■"hat  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth. 
Ihat  of  Charles  Edwin,  Esq.  of  Llanwihangle,  and 
I  of  his  son. 

I'hc  scat  of  Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the 
lity,  at  Dunraven  Castle,  near  the  sea. 
f  hat  of  the  late  Robert  Jones,  Esq.  at  Fonmon  Castle; 
Brake  Turwitt,  Esq.  of  St.  Dennis  Castle  ;  the  late 
IEdmuhd  Thomas,  Winvoe  Castle,  since  of  Peter 
Ilts,  Esq.;  the  scat  of  Thomas  Mathews,  Esq.  (late 
iral  Mathews)  of  Llandaff;  that  of  John  Lewel- 
.a.]  c  LIN, 
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LIN,  Esq.  at  Pcntlcyir,  and  Lays  y  Gerran;  that  of  John- 
Morris,  Esq.  of  Clascmont,  near  Swansea  ;  together  with 
that  beautiful  and  elegant  seat  of  the  Mackwortu  family, 
at  Gnoll  Castle,  near  Neath,  so  much  improved  by  the  late 
Sir  Herbert  Mackworth,  Bart,  by  its  numerous  planta- 
tions, &c.  up  to  the  mountains.  The  estates  of  these  pro- 
prietors, with  those- of  many  others  of  great  lcspcdlabiihy, 
are  equally  ornamental  and  usciul  to  the  country,  and  afford 
such  specimens  of  good  husbandry,  as  would  do  credit  to  the 
most  improved  part  of  the  kingdom. 


OCCUPATION. 

Many  proprietors  farm  the  whole,  or  considerable  por- 
tions of  their  estates;  there  arc,  nevertheless,  a  numerous  te- 
nantry, some  of  whom  hold  their  farms  at  will,  some  upon 
leases,  and  others  upon  lives.  The  first  of  these  tenures,  is 
inimical  to  improvement :  no  man  likes  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  improvements,  when  caprice  may  prevent  his  raising  a 
superstructure  thereon,  or  banish  him  from  it  when  it  is 
complcatcd.  The  second,  is  the  true  tenure  for  mutually 
promoting  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Leases,  by 
giving  an  interest  sufficiently  durable  to  reward  industry, 
naturally  incite  tfiis  principle ;  and  by  plainly  pointing  out 
in  equitable  covenants,  the  path  of  duty,  go  a  great  way  to 
secure  the  tenant's  attachment  to  it.  Progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  estates  so  held,  is  therefore  generally,  and  ought 
always  to  be,  the  consequence  of  this  tenure.  The  tenant 
looking  to  that'  period  when  his  interest  is  to  conclude,  anxi- 
ously endeavours  so  to  improve  his  trust,  as  to  gain  a  renewal 
of  his  term :  this,  the  liberal  landlord  without  hesitation  grants, 
knowing  that  an  improving  tenant,  while  he  punctually  pays 
bis  annual  rent,  is  at  the  same  time  annually  increasing  the 
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I  [if  ilie  fce-siinplo  of  the  cttat'.'.  The  proportion  of  in 
1*1  refit  upon  each  renewal,  may  be  always  fairly  gratia 
By  the  improved  value  of  the  fcc-simplc,  with  certain 
Bunion  to  the  landlord,  and  without  the  least  injustice  to 

1  third  tenure,  for  lives,  appears  to  be  particularly 
I  lc;   on  principle,  and  on  account  of  the  miserable 

I.  that  many  of  the  estates  thus  held,  bear  in  this  county. 
I  to  be  as  much  too  confidential,  as  the  tenure  at 
I  too  transitory.  There  is  no  rule  given  for  cultiva- 
I  in  many  cases  any  other  sought  after,  or  practised, 
■what  will  secure  the  tenant's  mere  maintenance.  He 
I  sight  of  that  relation  which  he  bears  to  surrounding 
Bv,  and  which  is  so  happily  promoted  by  leases  for  terms 
Bus.  Secure  in  his  possession,  he  grows  indolent  in  the 
I  of  it,  and  by  failing  to  cultivate  his  trust,  nega- 

I  injures  society,  and  impairs  the  interest  of  his  suc- 


SIZE    OF    FARMS. 


Iiere  is  a  great  variety  in  this  respect,  in  die  different 
I  of  the  county,  there  being  some  lett  so  low  as  five 
I',  per  annum,  and  from  thence  rising  to  one,  two, 
1  ■■  ■  ■  as  high  as  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  but 
I  are  few  of  the  latter  description.  One  farmer  in  the 
1  is  supposed  to  hold  8ool.  per  annum;  and  one  pro- 
lr,  who  I  inav  call  one  of  the  first  improvers  in  South 
Bs,  holds  at  present  about  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  a 
I  part  of  which  he  has  the  merit  and  satisfaction  of  having 
llf  reclaimed  from  barrenness,  and  now  occupies  in- a 
lior  style  of  cultivation  ;  thus  holding  out  to  his  neigh- 
1,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  kingdom,  an  example  well 
I  c  z  worthy 
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worthy  of  their  imitation.  The  farms  throughout  this 
county,  are  generally  small,  mostly  under  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  in  many  cases,  a  great  number  of  acres  are  held  for  much 
less  per  annum  than  this  sum. 

There  are  farms  of  great  extent  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
which  are  lett  at  very  low  rents ;  many  of  them  upon  leases 
for  lives.  Much  of  this  land  lies  in  an  uncultivated  state, 
particularly  where  the  farm  is  hdd  by  one  old  life.  It  is 
mostly  grazed  between  die  large  parches  of  furze,  bushes,  and 
fern,  by  their  mountainous  sheep,  and  small  cattle,  with 
some  horses,  chiefly  of  the  poney  kind. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    LAND. 

• 

More  of  it  is  appropriated  to  pasture,  than  seems  to  bo 
consistent  with  tl>c  true  interest  of  the  county;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  applying  abroad  for  that  grain,  which  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  their  land  to  husbandry  and  grazing,  would 
constantly  supply.  There  is  some  reason  certainly  for  this 
preference  to  grazing,  when  it  is  considered  how  famed  this  , 
cistridl  is  for  its  breed  of  cattle.  The  surface  damage  done 
to  other  large  portions  of  land,  in  working  mines  of  coal 
and  iron  ore,  is  also  another  reason  that  impedes  the  operations 
of  husbandry  ;  but  no  considerations,  however  lucrative,  or 
alluring,  should  divert  the  attention  from  such  an  extensive 
culture  of  corn  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  every 
district,  and  somewhat  more,  for  the  casual  supply  of  neigh- 
bouring wants.  This  culture  being  the  principal  stay  of  life, 
every  industrious  exertion  should  be  practised  to  preserve,  and 
prudently  extend  it. 
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CULTIVATION    OF    GRASSES. 


■.■.'.■;..■.,  trefoil,  rye-grass  and  sainfoin,  are  cultivated, 
I  no  considerable  extent.  The  latter  is  a  valuable  addi- 
I i  ■■■, ;  ;\  farm,  and  when  drilled,  produces  a  very  luxuri- 
l\  a  single  plant  often  producing  half  a  pound  of  hay 
I  ■  .■ .  It  is  excellent  food  for  cows,  and  considerably 
I'  their  milk.  March  and  the  beginning  of  April, 
I  best  seasons  for  sowing  it,  as  the  severity  of  win- 
I J  the  drought  of  summer,  are  equally  unfavourable  to 
Hung  plants.  The  improvement  of  the  native  herbage 
Bry  district,  should  he  particularly  attended  to,  by  1ms- 
I  seeds  from  the  best  grounds,  and  sowing  them  on 
less  fertile.  It  is  not  always  the  most  luxuriant  looking 
I  chat  turns  out  the  most  profitable,  or  that  wilt  be  the 
1.:.-.:  by  cattle.  They  give  you  a  correct  criterion  of 
Iturc  of  pasture,  by  their  conduct  when  first  turned  out 
lie  field:  if  the  pasture  be  choice,  they  begin  at  once  to 
I: :  the  pasture  be  in  part  not  good,  they  blow  upon 
I:  traverse  the  field  till  they  find  the  sweetest  herbage. 
I  grass-seeds  cannot  easily  he  obtained  for  the  improve- 
I  :"  pasture,  certain  manures  in  some  degree  will  answer 
liposc.  Land  manured  with  marl,  will  in  the  second 
■ftcr,  produce  plenty  of  white  clover  grass.  Soapers' 
I-  ...  also  produce  the  like  effect.  So  the  feeding  of 
Ion  one  sort  of  grass,  will,  from  their  manure,  produce 
Bgrasscs,  and  fine  that  whereon  they  are  fed.  Where 
larc  fed  on  burnet,  the  ground  fills  with  the  natural 
I.  which  improves  the  pasture,  and  makes  it  very  sweet, 
I  ..  : , .  that  the  sheep  will  leave  the  burnet.' to  feed  on  the 
I  An  approved  mode  of  laying  down  lands  to  grass,  is, 
I  ten  pounds  of  white  clover,  and  ten  bushels  of  York- 
Buy-sccds,  to  an  acre  :  the  London  price  of  the  former 
|  shilling  per  pound,  and  that  of  the  latter  two  shillings 
pence  per  bushel. 

SPECIE* 
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SPECIES    OF    STOCK. 

This  county  is  plentifully  supplied  with  horned  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  breed  of  cows  is  particularly 
beautiful ;  they  give  much  milk,  and  quickly  fatten.  In 
general,  they  are  rather  small,  of  slight  bone,  of  a  bright 
brown,  and  frequently  black  colour  ;  arc  short  in  the  legs, 
and  handsome  in  every  point.  The  horses  bred  in  this  dis- 
tri<5t,  are  adlive,  safe  and  hardy.  The  sheep  arc  small,  heal- 
thy, and  afford  excellent  wool.  That  the  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  cannot  be  further  improved,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say,  as  progression  to  perfection  is  infinite;  I  nit 
I  feel  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  the  native  good  qualities 
of  each  species,  arc  such  as  to  need  no  aid  beyond  what  the 
county  affords,  to  continue  the  course  of  improvement  that 
is  every  year  advancing. 

The  pigs  bred  in  this  district  arc  chiefly  uf  the  china  sort ; 
there  is  perhaps  no  stock  a  farmer  keeps,  that  ii  more  profit- 
able than  this.  A  litter  of  eight  or  ten  pigs,  reared  and  fat- 
tened  within  a  twelvemonth,  will  bring  a  sum  far  surpassing 
what  can  be  obtained  for  the  produce  of  any  other  species  of 
stock,  at  one  time,  and  within  the  like  period.  Much  be- 
nefit might  be  derived  to  this  county,  it  is  presumed,  by  curing 
this  food  for  the  supply  of  die  numerous  shipping  that  fre- 
quent, Swansea,  Neath,  and  Cardiff. 


POULTRY* 

The  breed  of  this  article  of  food,  is  not  encouraged  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  be.  Wherever  poultry  abounds,  its  in- 
fluence is  considerable  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  butchers* 
meat ;  and  this  seems  to  be  an  obje£t  of  great  consequence  at 
this  period. 

WATERING 
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WATERING    OF   LAND, 


I    practised  to  any  great  extent;  not  owing  to  the  in- 
r  of  tlic  land  fur  receiving  this  improvement,  bui  ra- 
I  is  apprehended,  owing  to  the  virtue  of  the  practice 
g  more  generally  known.     Large  irac~ls  of  land  lying 
rivers  and  brooks  dispersed  throughout  this  countv, 
capable  of  this  improvement,   and  very  frequently 
It  he  cifectcd  at  a  small  expence,  by  the  skilful  ma- 
in! of  copious  springs.     In  this  art,  as  in  all  others, 
(should  be  our  guide.     We  should  accurately  observe 
|  periods  when  the  rivers  and  brooks  overflow  the  ad- 
[meadows;  how  long  the  water  rests  (hereon ;  howof- 
Icflect  occurs  in  each  year;  how  far  the  periods  of  the 
:rflov*  ing  agree,   when  one  year  is  compared  with 
;  and  what  effcel  is  produced  by  tack  natural  irrigation. 
In  to  these  circumstances,  would  furnish  some  rules 
fencing  tins  practice  to  a  state  of  perfection,  as  certain 
frring  as  the  source  from  whence  ihey  would  be  drawn. 
re  land  lays  so  high  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  as 
Idmit  cf  its  being   irrigated  without  adventitious  aid, 
i  wheel  is  well  adapted  to  furnish  such  land  with 
rement;  of  which  Mr.  WorLIOCE,  in  treating 
s,  gives  the  following  description — "  This  wheel 
icti  after  the  manner  of  that  of  an  undershot  mill, 
a  double-  ring,    into   which   arc  let  two  pins,   on 
I        floats  are  fastened;  these  floa:s  arc  made  hollow; 
J  that  is  most  remote  from  the  .wheel,  holds  the  water 
taken  in  at  the  open  place,  above  the  middle  of  the 
|  the  float ;  and  as  the  wheel  goes  round,  and  the  float 
vatcr  rises,  so  the  water  by  degrees  tends  towards 
tt  of  the  float  which  is  next  the  wheel;  and  as  the 
■•mounts  the  cistern  or  receiver,  the  water  empties  it- 
1  it,  every  fioat  succeeding  the  one  the  other,  emptying 

itself 
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itself  into  the  receiver;  so  that  if  one  float  contain  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  there  t>e  thirty  floats  on  the  wheel,  at  one  mo- 
tion round  it  delivers  thirty  gallons  of  water  into  the  cistern. 
Such  a  wheel  will  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  the  floats 
at  eighteen  inches  distance,  and  will  deliver  the  water  at  ele- 
ven or  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  your  stream ;  and  will 
go  four  times  round  in  one  minute,  and  carry  up  about  an 
hundred  and  twenty  hogsheads  of  water  in  an  hour,  with 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  penning  or  stopping  of  but  an  ordi- 
nary current  of  water,  which  will  water  very  well  thirty  or 
forty  acres  of  land ;  for  if  your  land  be  cold  artd  clayey,  too 
much  water  docs  it  hurt ;  and  if  it  be  light,  warm,  or  sandy, 
a  little  water  does  it  much  good  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  this  motion  is  constant,  and  will  last  many  years  without 
repair,  so  that  it  stand  not  still,  the  one  side  drying  and  wax- 
ing lighter  than  the  other ;  also  observe,  that  the  slower  it 
moves,  the  better  it  delivers  the  water. 

**  The  view  of  this  wheel  is  below  delineated." 
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■  .  a,  signify  the  wheel ;  b,  the  cistern  that  receives 
■er  ;  c,  c,  the  troughs  standing  on  tressels,  tliat  convcv 
■cr  from  the  cistern  to  the  place  you  desire ;  d,  the 
lor  penstock,  that  bays  up  the  water  to  a  reasonable 
|  under  which  the  water  drives  the  wheel ;  c,  one  of 
s  presented  to  your  eye,  apart  from  the  wheel ;  f,  the 
ice  that  is  to  receive  the  water;  g,  the  open  place  out  ' 
Jh  the  water  issues ;  h,  h,  the  two  pins,  or  ledges, 
I  on  to  the  forcsidc  of  the  float,  and  wherewith  you  are 

:  float  to  the  two  rings  of  the  wheel.* 
I  description  of  this  machine  is  as  complimentary  to 
]'..!■,;.'■£  for  its  clearness,  as  the  work  from  whence 

to  that  author,  for  its  perspicuity  and  utilitv. 
I  Persian  wheel,   it  is  submitted,  might  be  so  formed 
i  in  working  a  mill,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  ir- 

ttual  as  this  machine  is  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
bribing  that  it  has  been,  so  little  used.     But  without 
t>.  ■:...:.■. ,  it  is  the  common  lot  of  improvements,  how- 
|  ■■: ;  n  ,  to  be  neglected.     This,  however,  it  is  trusted 
I  happen  in  future ;  as  a  Board  of  Agriculture  is  csta- 
it  is  to  he  hoped  that  all  inventions  of  utility  in  this 
will  be  communicated  to  diem,  as  they  will  certainly 
I  consideration  from  that  respectable  body,  and  pa- 
il" of  real  service. 


IVHAT    GRAINS    ARE   CULTIVATED. 


I:  .\r.  barley,  and  oats,  are  die  grains  chiefly  cultivat- 
c  following  account  respecting  the  cultute  of  wheat 

Bey,  which  I  received  from  one  of  the  first  improving 
1  the  county,  will  shew  that  the  most  striking  disad- 

I ;.  of  barrenness  are  no  obstacles,  but  rather  incentives 

1  D  tO 
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to  well  regulated  industry  and  judgment.  A  piece  of  ground 
containing  near  thirty  acre*  (which  had  formerly  bcjn  divid- 
ed into  eleven  closes),  consisting  of  loam,  clavf  and  full  of 
large  stones,  roots  of  trees,  and  bogs,  was  thus  treated:  the 
intermediate  fences  were  removed,  a  deep  ditch  sunk  round 
the  boundary  fence,  drains  cut  in  all  the  wet  spots,  and  care- 
fully filled  with  the  above-mentioned  stones,  by  skilful  masons ; 
such  part  as  had  never  been  ploughed  (and  was  overgrown 
with  rushes,  fern,  and  furze),  were  burnt,  and  the  whole 
dressed  with  lime,  after  the  rate  of  eight  chaldrons  per  acre, 
each  containing  thirty -six  bushels,  thr.t  is,  twe  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  bushels  per  acre ;  the  dry  loamy  part  was  well 
dunged;  the  peat  carried  on  the  clay,  and  vice  versa,  the 
clay  on  the  peat ;  and  sown  in  an  early  season  with  wheat, 
at  the  expence  (all  charges  included,  viz.  of  lime,  dung, 
burning,  draining,  ploughing,  grubbing  of  hedges,  and  seed) 
of  17I.  per  acre.  The  first  year's  produce  was  one  thousand 
and  eighty  bushels  of  wheat  from  about  ninety  bushels  sown 
broad  cast,  which  sold  for  about  324I.  The  next  year,  the 
same  land  was  sown  with  barley,  and  the  crop  produced  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  bushels,  which  sold  for  146I. ;  with  this 
crop,  clover  and  rye-grass  were  sown ;  and  a  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  would  not  before  have  given  four  shil- 
lings an  acre  for  this  ground,  offered  to  take  a  lease  of  it  for 
twenty-one  yean,  at  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  and  to  pay  all 
taxes,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
From  this  account,  we  learn  that  no  expence,  in  a  reason- 

1 

able  way,  is  hardly  too  great  to  pay  for  the  cultivation  of 
negle&ed  lands,  in  situations  where  the  produce  will  bear  a 
good  price. 


DEILltNO 
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DRILLING    AND    DIBBLING. 


■  he  culture  of  grain  by  drilling,  or  dibbling,  cannot  bo 
Btrongty  recommended.  The  saving  of  the  seed  is  an  ob- 
Bof  great  importance  at  all  times,  and  particularly  when 
I  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  lias  been.  Upon  a  moderate 
Bilarion  that  1  have  made,  of  the  saving  of  seed,  and  the 
I  increase  of  the  drilled  am!  dibbled  crops  throughout 
I  :. iteJ  kingdom,  it  might  make  to  the  amazing  amount 
I';  millions  jive  hundi  cd  thousand  pounds  a  year  extra  produce 
Bi  the  various  crops  of  grain. 

I . . .  calculation  is  proved  to  me  by  my  own  experiments, 
I  <  -'i  made  but  upon  a  small  scale  (which  nevertheless 
I  have  given  more  distinct  data  to  my  apprehension),  and 
I  observation  that  I  have  made  on  the  progress  of  this 
Id  improvement  for  seme  years  past.  It  will  not  appear 
I  .  -.-  d,  when  it  is  considered  that  at  least  ten  shillings 
m  in  seed  and  in  the  extra  produce,  are  saved  by  the  dril- 
I  system.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects 
I  ought  to  receive  attention  for  promoting  plenty  of  grain. 
Bay  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  government,  how  far 
Buy  be  eligible  to  encourage  dibbling  by  premiums,  and 
mi'g,  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  machines.  The  latter 
I  be  effected  by  buying  out  Mr.  Cooke's  patent,  and 
Bug  hi*  drill  machine  made  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
Bre  they  can  be  made  cheapest.  In  the  manufacturing 
Bties  of  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  &c.  they  might 
I  :.:  by  the  canals  to  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  small 
Mince.     At  present,  they  are  made  in  the  dearest  place, 

■  the  freight,  added  to  the  original  cost,  to  this  and  other 
I;  far  distant  from  the  metropolis,  so  enhance  the  cxpence, 
I  deter  many  from  purchasing  them,  who,  if  they  were 
!';■■:',  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  this  course  of  culture, 
might  alsoextcnd  the  use  of  this  machine,  if  the  Board  of 
B  d  2  Agricul- 
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Agriculture  was  to  recommend  to  the  respe&ivc  Agricultural 
Societies  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  to  bestow  drill  ma- 
chines as  premiums  of  honour  for  extraordinary  exertions  in 
husbandry* 


PULSE. 


Beavs,  pease  and  vetches,  form  a  part  of  the  culture  of 
this  district,  and  are  frequently  very  judiciously  introduced 
as  ameliorating  crops  alternately  with  grain  ;  but  hitherto,  it 
has  not  been  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  support  a 
general  system,  how  far  any  particular  pulse  or  green  crop, 
interveniently  used  with  white  crops,  is  so  superior  to  others, 
as  to  give  it  the  preference  upon  principle.  The  following 
mode  may  possibly  throw  light  up;>n  this  inquiry,  and  form 
the  result  into  system.  Divide  a  ground  into  four  parts,  and 
sow  in  distinct  spaces,  beans,  pease,  vetches  and  turnips: 
as  the  respective  crops  of  each  are  cleared,  prepare  the  whole 
ground  to  receive  one  crop  of  grain,  and  attentively  observe 
the  comparative  produce  of  it,  from  the  four  portions  of  land. 
This  trial  upon  various  soils,  and  with  the  addition  of  other 
green  crops,  will  afford  some  satisfactory  rules  to  the  intelli- 
gent agriculturist. 


TURNIPS, 

Are  found,  when  compared  with  hay,  to  be  worth  about 
six  shillings  a  ton ;  a  common  crop  is  about  twenty  tons  per 
acre,  often  thirty  tons.  The  former,  therefore,  would  make 
each  acre  worth  from  61.  to  9I.  This  culture  is  rccom- 
mended  by  their  ameliorating  quality,  and  the  excellent  food 
that  they  furnish  for  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  ewes  and 


.!._ 
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I  Another  advantage  remits,  from  the  manure  deposited 

land  by  the  sheep  folded  thereon.  The  flat  turnip  will 

Eure  severe  frost;   but  the  turnip  rooted  cabbage,  the 

I  turnip,  or  roota  baga,  and  the  tankard  turnip,  arc  proof 

It  is  a  good  pniStice  to  draw  turnips  before  the 

| ;  in,  that  they  may  be  stacked,  and  dealt  out  as  want- 

i  the  land  during  the  severity  of  the  winter.    They 

with  less  waste  when  cut  into  quarters,  and  put 

s  for  the  sheep. 


ROTATION    OF   CROPS. 


I ■  \  arc  very  various  throughout  this  county,  and  con- 
I:.  many  instances  with  much  credit  to  the  agricultu- 
Rather  than  attempt  to  detail  the  different  rotations,  I 
■ought  '*  better  to  combine  such  a  one  from  all,  as  will 
lly  to  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the  respective 
rs !  be  most  protitablc  to  them,  and  that  will  be  most 
)  produce  plenty  to  the  nation.  I  shall  submit  it  with 
Ice  to  the  public  opinion,  and  with  the  hope,  that  those 
I .  u  .  individuals  to  whom  it  is  more  particularly  ofler- 
Irulc,  will  consider  it  with  that  freedom  of  judgment, 
I  enlarges  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  correct  it 
I   :  they  may  conceive  it  not  fully  answerable  to  die 

s  of  their  county. 
I  :,  lands  that  want  it,   be  broke  up  this  year  pretty 
lnd  sow  oats  as  soon  as  convenient  at  one  ploughing, 
red  in. 

I;  the  stubbles  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  of  the  past 
■  795,  or  upon  light  lands  intended  for  fallow  in  this 
I  796,  let  pease  be  drilled  in  early,  in  rows,  at  eighteen 
tity  inches  apart;  or  upon  stiff  lauds,  beans  (the  small 
[;..;  seems  to  merit  the  preference},  drilled,  at  dibbled: 
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'  if  drilled,  the  saving  of  the  seed  will  be  great ;  if  dibbled, 
still  greater;  and  will  furnish  a  great  deal  of  employment 
for  poor  women  and  children ;  so  as  to  help  those  who  have 
large  families  to  a  support,  now  provisions  are  at  so  high  a 
price. 

Let  pease  and  beans  be  both  hoed  twice ;  the  last  time,  by 
the  moulding-board,  to  throw  up  the  earth  to  the  root  of 
the  plants.  This  will  increase  the  crop,  and  clean  the  land 
from  weeds.  The  pease,  if  an  early  son,  may  be  ripe  to 
come  off  in  June  or  July.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  let  the 
land  be  dirc&ly  ploughed,  and  dragged  with  harrows  or 
couch  rake,  so  as  to  gather  out  all  the  couch,  and  the  root* 
of  other  weeds:  all  these  should  be  put  into  heaps,  and  burnt. 
Spread  the  ashes,  and  make  furrowr  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  apart,  into  which  put  some  wet  horse  or  cow  dung,  with 
the  wet  litter  taken  out  of  the  stable,  or  farm-yard  ;  upon 
which,  in  the  furrows,  let  the  sets  of  potatoes  be  dropped, 
at  about  eight  inches  apart,  and  let  them  be  covered  up  on 
both  sides  with  the  plough.  When  they  come  up,  let  them 
be  hoed,  once,  or  twice,  with  a  small  plough  ;  the  last  time 
by  the  moulding-board,  throwing  up  the  earth  quite  to  the 
root  of  the  plants.  Let  the  weeds  also  be  taken  off  between 
the  rows  of  the  plants  by  women  and  children,  at  the  last 
time  of  hoeing,  so  as  to  make  a  perfeft  clean  fallow.  The^c 
potatoes,  I  judge,  from  an  experiment  I  made  last  year 
(which  were  set  so  late  as  about  the  middle  of  July),  will  be 
a  plentiful  good  crop,  and  of  a  large  size,  by  Odlobcr,  or 
early  in  November  1796,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  by 
the  plough. 

Thus  will  two  very  beneficial  crops  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  ;  and  the  land,  by  being  cross- 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  will  be  brought  into  the  finest  order 
for  barley  in  the  ensuing  spring  ;  or  if  the  weather  may  hap- 
pen to  suit  to  drill,  or  dibble,  upon  a  part  of  the  land,  some 
white  Dantzick,  or  cone  wheat,  in  the  month  of  March,  so 
as  to  be  ripe  in  autumn  1797  ;  so  that  in  two  years,  there 
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lc  three  valuable  crops.     If  barley  is  sown  in  the  spring, 

■lover  with  it,  the  bailey  will  be  a  most  useful  crop  of 

,  and  the  clover  may  be  cut  twice  in  1798-  Then  wheat 

lie  sown,  or  dibbled  on  clover  Icy,  so  as  to  produce  a  crop 

■99.     The  stubble  being  broke  up,  and  turnips  directly 

II  be  spring  food  in  1800.   Besides,  a  crop  of  barley, 

jl  after  turnips  arc  eaten  off,  make  another  crop,  with 

seeds  to  lay  down.     Thus  there  may  be  obtained  eight 

I  in  five  years,  or  nine  crops  in  six  years  ;  and  the  land 

f  be  greatly  improved,  instead  of  being  run  out.    Be- 

ji  the  rows  of  beans,  turn:ps  may  be  drilled  the  last  time 

j  them,  to  great  advantage. 

lotlicr  mode,  probably  equally  good,  will  produce  twelve 

eight  years. 

Suppose  oats,  or  any  white  crop  during  the  past 
year  1 795 

I  Let  pease,  or  beans,  be  put  upon  the  stubble, 
and  after,  potatoes  upon  the  former,  and  tur- 
nips upon  the  latter,  will  be  two  crops  in         1796 

I  Then  barley  in  the  spring,  or  the  white  or  cone 
wheat,  drilled  or  dibbled  1797 

I  After  this  wheat  mowed  close,  sow  turnips  to 
enr  off  in  spring  :  upon  this  land,  so  well  pre- 
pared, sow  barley  ;  makes  two  crops  in  1798 

I  If  clover  is  sowed  with  barley,  cut  twice  in        1799 

I  Upon  clover  ley,  drill  or  dibble  wheat,  for  a 

ciop  in  i8oo- 


I  To  proceed  ;  break  up  wlieat  stubble  as  soon  as 
mowed,  and  sow  winter  vetches  fcr  spring 
food,  which  will  be  off  in  time  to  sow  tur- 
nips, or  plant  potatoes  in  1801 

I  Sowbarlcy  with  grass-seeds,  so  as  to  lay  down  in  1802 
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By  this  course  of  culture,  the  land  will  be  we.'l  cleaned 
and  improved,  instead  of  being  worn  out  and  exhausted  by 
repeated  white  crops.  Good  crops  of  grass  will  be  pro- 
duced by  land  so  cultured,  for  several  years  after  the  rotation 
recommended  expires.  Oats  seem  justly  to  have  the  first  sta- 
tion in  a  course  of  culture  to  be  pursued  on  lands  newly  broken 
up:  it  is  a  hardy  grain,  affords  a  profitable  crop,  and  its  straw 
furnishes  good  food  for  cattle. 

The  adoption  of  the  rotation  previously  suggested,  will 
considerably  augment  the  quantity  of  grain,  and  consequently 
reduce  its  price. 


GREEN    CROPS. 

The  more  frequent  introdu&ion  of  these  crops,  is  certain* 
ly  among  the  first  improvements  in  modern  agriculture. 
They  fertilize  and  cleanse  the  land,  and  contribute  much  to 
the  health  of  stock,  by  affording  them  a  change  of  diet.  In 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned  to  be  grown  in  this  coun- 
ty, I  must  notice  the  growth  of  the  Mangcll  Worzell  root, 
rape,  and  cabbages.  The  farm  of  John  Franklvn,  Esq. 
of  Lannihangle,  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  the  growth  of 
the  Mangell  Worzell :  he  obtains  twenty-five  tons  from  an 
acre  ;  many  of  the  roots  weigh  twenty-two  pounds.  This 
gentleman  gives  a  valuable  piece  of  information  respect- 
ing the  culture  of  the  Mangell  Worzell,  which  is,  that  he  has 
never  found  in  any  season,  that  any  insefls  injured  either  the  root 
or  leaf  of  this  plant.  To  prevent  die  want  of  winter  and  spring 
keep,  Mr.  Franklvn  recommends,  and  enforces  by  his 
pra&ice,  cabbage  seed  to  be  sown  in  autumn,  potatoes  and 
Mangell  Worzell  in  April,  and  rape  and  turnips  at  Midsum- 
mer. As  it  is  advantageous  to  cultivate  a  variety  of  green 
crops,  particularly  on  spacious  farms,  I  shall  recommend  the 

culture 
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Brc  of  a  few,  that  I  hope  will  be  found  of  great  service. 
Wjfaj'M  cabbage  is  superior  10  any  other;  it  grows  fast, 
I  the  most  severe  winter,  and  produces  a  succession  of 
I  sprouts  in  the  spring;  and  after  repeated  gatherings, 
I  a  .it  quantity  of  seed.  Cattle  like  this  plant,  and 
m:  upon  it. 

I  '.1  a  fine  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  horses  and 

I  Four  pounds  of  seed  will  sow  an  acre  broadcast,  but 
I  is  the  lust  mode  of  sowing  it,  as  the  seed,  from  its 
I  and  icing  very  small,  is  dimcult  to  separate,  and  dis- 
I  equally  on  the  ground:  when  drilled,  little  more  than 
■the  quantity  of  seed  will  be  sufficient.  This  mode  is 
■referable,  on  account  of  giving  space  to  hoe  the  carrots 
I  v  advance  in  growth.  The  profit  annexed  to  mis  cul- 
ms  very  great. 

■-■.■'.  katl  is  another  plant  of  much  virtue :  it  is  luxuriant 
I  growth,  is  not  injured  by  frosts,  possesses  a  very  nutri- 
I  quality,  and  is  much  liked  by  cattle  and  sheep. 
■/««f  vetclhs  produce  four  crops  in  a  year,  of  excellent 
■or  cattle  ;  they  grow  erect,  in  tufts  from  eighteen  inches 
I     feet  high. 

I  growth  of  parsley  for  sheep,  is  a  culture  that  would 
I  repay  every  attention  that  could  be  paid  to  it.  Part  of  it 
I  fed  when  young,  and  the  remainder  left  to  run  to  seed, 
I.  it  may  be  cut,  and  stacked  for  winter  use.  The  pro- 
I  of  giving  such  warm  diet  to  sheep  in  that  season,  will 
nr  cv  [dent,  if  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  food  of  our 
I  in  wet  weather,  and  during  the  cold  winter  months. 
I  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  diosc  plants 
■experience  has  proved  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
I  The  narrow  leaf'd  plantain,   or  ribwort,  and  the 

I  yarrow,  or  milfoil,  are  much  liked  by  sheep,  and  by 
I  tap  roots,  they  are  fitted  to  retain  their  verdure,  when 
I  which  have  fibrous  roots  are  burnt  up.  The  milfoil 
ins  and  retains  its  vigour  on  dry  banks,  in  the  driest  wea- 
■■..-■.,  £  thcr, 
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ther,  which  seems  to  shew  that  its  leaf  attra&s  nourishment 
from  the  air. 


FALLOWING, 

Is  but  little  practised,  and  will  soon  entirely  give  way  to 
the  valuable  improvement  of  constant  cultivation.  Nature 
gives  us  an  unerring  rule  on  this  subject — she  shews  us  that 
there  is  no  inaction  in  her  laws — All  constantly  work  to- 
gether ior  the  general  good.  It*  tallows  arc  not  prepared  to 
bring  forth  fruit,  weeds  will  be  produced  by  them  during 
their  neglc&ed  state.  Surely  then  we  should  profit  by  this 
instruction,  and  become  equally  anxious  to  cultivate  the  soil 
entrusted  to  us,  as  we  are  to  sticngthen  our  habits  of  social 
virtue.  So  essential  does  the  culture  of  land  accustomed  to 
lay  in  fallow  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  appear  at  the 
present  period,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  object  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  how  far  it  may  be  prudent  to 
interdict  fallowing,  as  the  admonitions  of  reason  arc  found 
insufficient  wholly  to  prevent  it.  The  appropriation  of  such 
land  to  the  growdi  of  corn,  would  speedily  obviate  all  appre- 
hension of  exigency  at  home,  and  furnish  us  with  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  restore  to  a  level  the  balance  of  trade,  that  in 
this  article  preponderates  so  materially  against  us  with  respect 
to  foreign  nations. 

Such  interference  could  not  justly  be  esteemed  harsh,  as 
the  consequence  of  it  would  be  salutary  to  all  who  were  obe- 
dient to  it,  by  substituting  industry  in  place  of  indolence, 
plenty  for  scarcity,  and  riches  for  poverty. 


MANURES. 
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MANURES. 


principally  used  in  this  county,  arc  lime,  marl, 
Impost  from  the  farm-yard.     Lime,  from  the  abundant 
tap  supply  that  this  district  affords,  is  used  frequently 
5  as  to  form  in  some  degree  a  new  separate  strata, 
I  of  a  perfect  union  with  the  soil  which  it  is  intended 
I  n  ■■     Wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  intention  is  en- 
al,  and  the  lime  renders  the  soil  more  barren  than 
idorc  this  manure  was  introduced  upon  it.     Modern- 
principle  of  universal  utility,  whose  governance 
icrringly  to  progressive  improvement.     It  teaches  us 
I    the  aid  of  manure  may  be  serviceable  to  land,  and 
the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  useful.     This  point 
|ith  certainty  be  thus  discovered :  let  a  piece  of  ground 
into  six,  or  more  parts ;  manure  one  part  with 
lushcls  of  lime,  or  any  other  quantity  deemed  more 
lo  form  a  better  origin  for  the  course  of  manure  I  am 
I    prescribe ;  and  tct  the  quantity  of  lime  to  be  deposited 
hIrt  parts,  increase  in  the  regular  progression  of  three 
bushels   per  acre :  let  the  whole  be  sown  with  one 
grain,  and  let  an  accurate  account  be  taken  of  the 
itive  produce  from   the  respective  divisions.     From 
I  the  quantity  of  manure  most  congenial  to  the  nature 
1  land,  will   be  discovered,  and  a  rule  established,  to 
I  the  use  of  it  in  respect  to  future  culture. 
:  qualities  of  lime  arc  found  to  be  superior  to  every 
■pedes  of  manure,  as  it  not  only  sweetens  the  soil,  and 
\i  and  neutralizes  that  mineral  acid  that  in  many  places 
the  earth,  but  it   also  guards  vegetation  from  the 
t  of  die  fly  and  grub. 

■■/  is  plentifully  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
racy  as  a  manure  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  com- 
lion  to  recommend  it,  but  possibly  a  few  leading  prin- 
e  2  ciples, 
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ciples,  whereby  it  may  be  distinguished  from  some  kinds  of 
clay  that  nearly  resemble  it,  may  prove  acceptable.  The 
true  marl  is  discovered  by  the  a&ion  of  air,  fire,  water  or 
vinegar.  If  true  marl  be  exposed  in  a  lump  of  three  or  four 
pounds  weight,  to  the  air,  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  latter, 
and  its  dews,  will  break  die  marl  into  small  parts,  and  there 
will  be  an  hoary,  or  white  congelation,  on  that  part  of  it 
which  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  Real  marl,  when  thrown  into 
the  fire,  crackles  like  salt.  To  try  marl  by  water,  place  a 
piece  of  it  dried,  in  a  glass,  and  thereon  pour  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  it:  if  it  be  true  marl,  it  will  gradually  moulder, 
and  dissolve  into  a  liquid  soap,  and  an  ebullition  will  be  appa- 
rent, as  it  unites  with  the  water.  In  vinegar,  the  truth  of 
marl  is  evinced  by  an  effervescence  much  stronger  than  that 
produced  by  water.  Marl  is  of  various  colours,  viz.  blue, 
white,  yellow,  red,  and  other  colours  ;  but  difference  of  co- 
lour makes  no  alteration  in  its  virtue,  if  its  truth  is  proved 
by  cither  criterion  before  set  forth.  As  to  the  quantity  used 
per  acre,  it  is  so  variable,  as  to  preclude  the  establishment  of 
a  general  rule  in  adopting  it ;  I  shall  therefore  recommend 
it  to  be  ascertained  how  much  is  proper,  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  suggested  for  determining  in  what  quan- 
tity lime  should  be  used  as  a  manure. 

Compost,  or  manure  from  the  stables  and  farm-yards,  is 
chiefly  relied  upon  as  a  general  manure  ;  but  much  of 
the  virtue  to  be  produced  by  it,  depends  upon  its  union  with 
lime,  and  the  use  of  it  in  a  proper  state.  By  incorporating 
it  with  lime,  its  fertilizing  power  is  increased,  and  it  is  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  harbour  for  inse&s.  This  union 
also  destroys^  the  seeds  of  weeds,  which,  more  or  less,  are 
inseparable  from  dung.  It  should  be  kept  for  some  time, 
until  it  grows  mild,  as  its  salts  are  of  so  powerful  a  nature, 
as  to  be  injurious  to  all  roots,  if  it  be  applied  before  it  has 
undergone  proper  fermentation.  When  mixed  with  earth 
In  the  course  of  its  fermentation,  it  is  rendered  more  ferti- 
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I     To  these  manures,  may  be  added  a  fcvr  others  of 
I  equal  utility,  but  which  arc  in  a  great  measure  disre- 
I.     One  of  die  best  improvers  of  land,  abounds  in  its 
Urata  ;  if  this  be  accurately  examined,  a  corrective  will 
I      for  almost  every  imperfection  in  the  surface  soil. 
I  sa/i J  is  another  manure  of  great  advantage  to  land,  and 
I     be  supplied  in  this  county,  at  a  small  expencc.     It  is 
I  :. .     ■  well  adapted  for  cold  strong  land,  and  loam  inclin- 
Iclay.     Shells  from  the  sea  side,  form  another  valuable 
I  :.     The  sea  weed  that  is  there  found,  is  also  very  fer- 
I  when  burnt,  and  the  ashes  distributed  upon  the  land. 
I  and  .uch  kind  of  stony  plants,  that  grow  on  the  rocks, 
led  with  salts  which  arc  very  beneficial  to  land ;  but  as 
1.  .    ....ices  arc  hard,  the  improvement  is  not  the  first  or 

I  year  after  they  arc  laid  on  the  ground,  because  they 
I  time  to  pulverize  them  before  their  salts  can  mix  with 
Bill,  to  impregnate  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  their 
I  is  lasting.  Sand,  and  the  smaller  kind  of  sea  weeds, 
I  land  for  six  or  seven  years.  Corals,  and  other  hard 
luces  of  the  like  nature,  will  continue  many  years  longer. 
Iw^-Z/Ciipi  are  not  so  well  formed,  or  deposited,  as  they 
I  be  ;  frequently  they  are  made  on  level  land,  sometimes 
I  which  is  inclined,  and  often  even  on  elevated  spots  : 
Ih  case,  the  juices  of  the  dung,  which  form  the  most 
pang  part  of  it,  escape  from  it,  and  are  either  washed 
I  by  rains,  or  left  to  evaporate.  The  form  of  ground 
Ion  dung  is  intended  to  he  laid,  should,  in  order  to  ob- 
I  ohjc&ion,  be  excavated,  so  as  to  resemble  the  in- 
I  part  of  a  shield,  and  the  dung  should  never  be  pbced 
Id  the  skirts  of  it,  for  then  the  juices  could  not  be  lost ; 
I  ■  1  precipitate  into  this  excavated  space,  and  be  again 
lied  by  the  dung  deposited  within  it. 


PLOUGHS,    CARTS,    AND    IMPLEMENTS    OF 
HUSBANDRY. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  construction  of  the 
ploughs  commonly  used  in  this  county  ;  po^ibly,  if  the 
plough-beam  and  share-beam  arc  made  a  few  inches  longer 
between  the  sheath  and  the  plough  tail,  they  wiil  go  with 
more  ease  -to  the  horses  and  oxen  employed  to  work  them. 
Constant  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  coulter  and  share, 
that  they  be  so  tempered  as  to  cut  the  ground  clean,  that  it 
may  be  laid  close  to  the  furrow  that  was  ploughed  immedi- 
ately before  ;  for  without  care  in  this  particular,  a  small  ridge 
is  left  standing  between,  which  breeds  thistles  and  other 
weeds.  The  plough  should  also  be  varied  in  the  strength  of 
its  make,  to  suit  the  different  land,  upon  which  it  is  to  work. 
The  cans  arc  convenient  and  strong,  but  so  small,  that  I 
think  the  introdu&if  t  of  a  neat  light  waggon  would  answer 
much  better;  I  have  therefore  subjoined  a  sketch  of  the  Glou- 
cestershire waggon,  which  is  as  perfect  a  carriage  of  this 
kind  as  I  have  ever  seen. 


The  implements  of  husbandry  arc  simple,  well  construct- 
ed, answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  and 
are,  in  general,  similar  to  these  in  common  use  throughout 
the  kingdom. 
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■-■  .  ■•■  v ;.  to  the  implement  for  paring  soil,  the  working 
I  is  of  so  laborious  a  nature,  that  I  have  long  studied 
I  ..  u  jtutc  for  it,  that  might  be  drawn  by  cattle : 
Is  a  simple  broad  share,  thus  formed, 


licxcd  lo  a  light  plough,  in  place  of  die  common  share, 
muster  this  purpose:  the  dimension  of  it  would  of 
1 1  ■.  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  line  pared  by  the 
An  implement.  By  menus  of  two  coulters,  fixed  so  as 
I  due  (Utionccs  above  the  share,  the  sward  would,  I 
I  be  cleared  from  ihe  plough  as  it  advanced  ;  but  possi- 
I  might  be  better  ctTccted  by  raising,  and  giving  an 
I  the  cimrc  of  the  share,  so  that  it  might  divide  the 
Ind  thiow  it  off  equally  to  the  right  and  left; 


I  .    USAGE    OF    OXEN'    AND   HORSES    IN 
K  TILLAGE. 

I'll  arc  Bled  in  this  county,  and  frequently  in  the  same 
Iwhcrein  thev  work  together  with  much  docility.  By 
I  natural  inequality  In  the  pace  of  these  animals  seems 
I  and  they  draw  together  with  uniform  exertion.  In 
tarts,  however,  horses  and  oxen  are  worked  separately, 
I  . .  any  superior  advantage,  unless  where  speed  and 
lower  is  required,  and  then  the  horse  team  is  certainly 
lictcncd. 
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SEED    TIME    AND    HARVEST*. 

Oats  are  town  early  in  March  ;  barley  in  April;  and 
wheat  about  Michaelmas,  or  the  beginning  of  O&ober. 
Harvest  commences  from  the  middle  of  August,  and  continues 
to  the  first  or  second  week  in  September.  But  there  is  too 
much  attention  paid  to  custom  herein,  and  too  little  regard 
given  to  nature,  from  whom  only,  certain  rules  can  be  drawn, 
and  bv  whom  thev  arc  offered  to  all  who  wish  to  be  benefited 
bv  them.  That  we  mav  derive  information  from  this  sub- 
lime  source,  let  a  small  portion  of  the  growth  of  every  field 
of  different  grains  be  preserved  beyond  harvest,  to  operate  as 
a  rule  to  govern  succeeding  sowings ;  for  when  the  grain 
begins  to  fall  naturally  from  thcic  stalks,  the  propriety  of 
sowing  will  be  proclaimed  by  the  truest  Testimony. 

It  is  observed,  that  when  die  oat  catkins  begin  to  shed 
their  seed,  it  is  a  proper  time  to  sow  barley;  and  as  Dr. 
Li xx.t us  states,  that  in  Sweden,  bailey  is  sown  when  the 
birch  tree  leafs,  why  might  not  some  od.er  tree  serve  to  dire£l 
the  farmer  as  to  other  seeds  ?  Nature  ahwys  takes  the  easiest 
and  shortest  way  in  all  her  operations;  he  therefore,  who 
would  imitate  her,  must  do  the  same.  The  same  Power 
which  brings  forth  the  leaves  of  trees,  will  make  the  grain 
vegetate,   and  early  sowing  must  accelerate  harvest.     If  a 

•  As  a  proof  how  attentive  the  arcicnt  Jem  $  were  to  husbandry,  the  (uliow* 
inj  may  be  quoted. 
44  Do»h  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sew  ?  Doth  he  open  and  break  the 

Clods  of  i.o.  -rx:.-iJ  > 

**  When  i.e  had*  m  iJe  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the 
fitches,  and  scatter  the  cummin,  and  cast  in  the  principal  wheal,  and  the  ap- 
pointed barley,  and  the  he,  in  ihc.r  place  ? 

M  For  his  Cod  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and  doth  teach  him,*'— 
Isaiah,  xxviii.  24th,  25th  and  26th  verses. 

Thus,  it  »-i  not  any  ntcd  that  was  sown,  bet  the  primcifm/  wheat,  and  the 

sffmmted  barxy  and  rye  ;  and  the  great  attention  that  was  shewn  to  such  par* 

ticulars,  may  account  lor  the  cicaordiaaiy  fcxUity  of  Judca,  which  modern 

tjnbclkTcxi  *£c&  »  doubt. 

course 
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I  of  observations  were  made  on  the  leafing  of  trees,  for 
liposc  ol  governing  the  periods  of  sowing  various  sorts 
I . ...  some  principles  of  universal  utility  would  be  esta- 
ll. 

■right  also  be  advisable  to  note  the  ditFerent  days  jn  the 
I.  on  which  the  same  sort  of  grain  was  sown  on  similar 
I  ■  ,  .  soils,  that,  upon  the  respective  crops  being  reaped, 
I  ■  \k  ascertained  which  period  was  most  proper  for 
I  such  grain.  Nature  is  intelligence  upon  all  subjects; 
I  truly  so,  are  those  who  with  virtue's  view,  read  her 
I .  ■;■  works.  Principle  will  be  their  guide,  and  success 
lew  an). 


■  OPEN    FIELDS. 

I  land  in  tillage  or  appropriated  to  grazing,  is  general- 
ised ;  opci,  or  common  fields,  are  rarely  met  with  in 
IWalcs.  It  is  a  mode  of  occupation  only  practised  there 
I  few  instances,  wliere  ecclesiastical  and  private  pro- 
I  re  blended. 


■     ADVANTAGES    OF    INCLOSURES. 

Bf,se  are  various  and  great;  immediately  as  new  inclo- 
I  :  complcatcd,  rent  rises  considerably  above  the  cx- 
Bof  inclosing,  and  continues  progressively  to  increase  in 
■tion  as  the  culture  of  the  land  is  improved.  The  quan- 
I  . .  1 1  j  y  of  produce  arc  augmented  by  inclosurcs,  as 
Brotcifl  the  crops  from  blight  and  winds,  and  when  form- 
I  hedges,  purify  the  air.  Every  plant  attracts  and  ab- 
hiogistic  vapour,  and  generates  pure  air ;  hedges,  by' 
)  F  being 
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being  higher  than  the  crops  tint  they  fence,  have  a  superior 
attra&ive  and  absorbent  power;  and  hence  are  frequently 
found  to  arrest  a  blight,  and  prevent  its  baneful  influence  on 
the  crop ;  and  they  always  extend  health  to  the  crops  that  they 
surround.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  north 
and  east  fences ;  they  should  k:  planted  thicker  than  those  on 
the  south  and  west,  as  thev  arc  more  liable  to  decav,  or  be 
injured  by  bleak  winds.  In  rcopevft  to  stock,  they  arc  cer- 
tainly improved  by  inclosurcs ;  they  become  less  wild,  and 
fatten  faster  than  in  open  land ;  they  arc  more  immediately 
in  the  farmer's  view,  and  are  more  readilv  obtained  for 
the  purposes  of  the  farm;  as  to  milch  cows  in  particular,  this 
is  a  great  advantage. 


SIZE    OF    INCLOSURES. 

They  arc  very  variable;  from  two  to  thirty  acres;  upon 
a  grazing  faun  they  are  principally  large.  A  clump  of  trees 
should  be  more  frequently  planted  in  the  centre  of  them,  as 
they  contribute  much  to  the  comfort  of  cattle  in  hot  weather, 
by  shading  them  from  heat,  and  keeping  oiVfhc  flies.  Ditches 
should  be  more  frequently  made  within  the  fence;  they  serve 
for  drains,  and  they  protect  the  hedges  from  being  injured 
by  the  cattle.  In  laying  out  inclosurcs,  the  spring  that  is  to 
supply  the  grounds  with  water,  should  be  so  left,  in  rcspciSt 
to  the  boundaries,  that  the  same  pond  might  accommodate 
two,  three,  or  four  grounds  with  water,  by*  which  means  a 
considerable  expence  would  be  saved,  and  less  ground  wasted 
for  this  purpose.  Ponds  should  also  be  so  formed,  as  to  be 
emptied  with  ease  by  means  of  a  flood-gate.  Manure  would 
be  furnished  each  time  that  the  pond  was  cleaned,  and  the 
water  would  be  rendered  more  pure  for  cattle  by  this  prac- 
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Ifluence  of  inclosures  on  popula- 

1  TION. 

■closures  increase  farms,  and  consequently  promote 
Ihiion.  By  building  small  houses,  population  is  also  "in- 
led,  as  is  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  Aferris  Town, 
I  lliis  county,  upon  the  scitc  of  which  not  a  single 
I  was  erected  sixteen  years  ago ;  now  there  arc  14.1 
I  containing  21S  men,  and  129  women,  120  male 
I  and  152  female  children;  in  all,  619  souls.     The 

I;  spirited  proprietor  of  these  buildings,  has  erected  and 
I  '  .  ■',  a  chapel,  whcicin  English  Service  is  performed  to 

1c  I  Willi. 

■he  bud  contiguous  to  this  place,  formerly  lctt  for  four 
I  I  per  acre  ;  it  now  produces  thirty  shillings  per  acre. 
I  one  great  means  of  augmenting  population,  it  is  parti- 
1 [y  essential  that  marriage  should  meet  with  every  reason- 
I  encouragement.  It  is  this  honourable  rite  that  gives  a 
I  generation  to  a  nation,  who  will  equally  prove  its  or- 
ient and  safeguard.  Much  to  the  praise  of  the  British, 
Hon  may  it  be  said,  that  this  rite  receives  a  respect,  and 
lis  with  a  purity,  [hat  few  other  kingdoms  equal,  and 
I  no  one  can  surpass  throughout  the  world. 


■XTENT    OF    WASTE    .LANDS, 
I  OF    THEM. 


AND    USAGE 


I  :  waste  land  in  this  county  is  considerable;  computed  to 
Lu.it  to  upwards  of  120,000  acres;  upon  which  common, 
[...-,  stint,  is  exercised  by  the  occupiers  in  the  vicinity  of 
I:  waste  land.  The  clear  definition  of  rights,  tends  very 
r  2  much 
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much  to  their  security,  and  to  the  most  profitable  exercise  of 
them.  With  rcspcA  to  this  assumed  right  of  common  with- 
out stint,  its  fallacy  is  evinced  by  its  indefinite  charadter.  In 
truth,  no  right  of  common  can  legally  go  beyond  this  rule — . 
that  the  estate  creating  it,  shall  be  able  to  support  in  winter 
the  stock  that  is  depastured  upon  such  waste  in  summer.  The 
common  rights  annexed  to  houses  and  cottages,  are  generally 
limited,  and  fairly  exercised.  Those  for  estates  should  also 
be  reduced  to  equal  certainty.  This,  it  is  trusted,  will  be 
effected  by  the  General  Inclosure  Bill  now  pending  before 
Parliament,  a  measure  which,  whether  considered  in  its  ten- 
dency  to  promote  the  public  good,  or  to  substantiate  and 
render  more  valuable  private  rights,  docs  equal  honour  to  the 
noble  institution  under  whose  auspices  it  is  brought  forward. 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    WASTE    LANDS. 

A  large  portion  of  these  lands  consists  of  a  rich  loam, 
fitted  for  the  growth  of  every  sort  of  grain,  pulse,  &c. 
Other  parts,  that  consist  of  a  limestone  soil,  might  be  con- 
vened into  pastures  for  feeding  sheep,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  well  adapted,  fiom  the  healthy  herbage  that  they  produce 
for  such  animals,  insomuch  that  sheep  are  rarely  known  to 
rot  on  this  soil.  There  are  other  considerable  portions, 
whereon  timber  would  grow  to  great  advantage. 

As  to  correcting  the  present  mode  of  commonage  on  these 
waste  lands,  it  might  certainly  be  done,  so  as  to  give  an 
equitable  establishment  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  com- 
moners ;  but  not  without  a  considerable  expencc,  and  an  ap- 
plication to  Parliament.  But  it  is  presumed  that  the  Inclo- 
sure  Bill  before-mentioned,  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
such  an  application,  by  inducing  the  parties  interested,  to  a<5t 
under  its  salutary  and  plain  directions. 


n«  «  «  ♦% 


IlIE    RATE    OF    WAGES,    AND    HOURS    OP 

I  LABOUR, 


I  lowncss  of  husbandmen's  wages  at  the  present  pc- 
I  appeals  persuasively  to  humanity  for  redress :  where 
■have  wives  and  young  families,  the  price  paid  for  their 
I  is  insufficient  to  procure  them  the  common  necessaries 
I  It  may  be  said,  that  if  this  be  the  case,  their  respec- 
Iwrishcs  must,  and  in  many  cases  do,  give  them  relief 
Irtion.itc  to  their  wants.  But  it  seems  to  mc  to  be  a 
I'  of  great  magnitude,  that  those  whose  daily  industry 
I  plenty  to  others,  should  be  driven  to  solicit  as  a 
I  that  portion  of  food  which  is  essential  to  the  prescrva- 
lof  their  strength.  It  is  a  right  to  which  they  have  an 
lurablc  claim,  and  which  cannot  be  withheld  without 
lion  of  the  first  principles  of  justice,  or  be  administered 
Km  as  a  matter  of  favour,  without  shame  to  those  who 
I  of  it.     The  peasant  and  his  family  require  but 

I  .  .  ;  ,  and  all  that  are  supplied  to  them,  they  receive 
la  gratitude  that  augments  the  general  happiness  of  the 
I  Let  not,  therefore,  tlie  fanner  neglect  to  improve 
Itiiation  of  those  to  whom  he  is  so  much  indebted.  Let 
Hollow  the  example  of  those  nobility  and  gentry  in  this, 
Ither  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  given  such  hu- 
I  attention  to  the  peasantry,  and  whose  well-timed  libe. 
I  hath  so  much  alleviated  their  distress.  At  a  lime  when 
I  is  at  a  price  hardly  ever  heard  of  before,  let  not  the 
lot  tli.it  toii  by  which  it  was  secured,  be  forgotten.  I 
I  anxious  advocate  of  the  peasantry,  because  I  admire 
■virtues.  These  have  shewn  to  me,  subordination  in  all 
Itivc  beauty,  and  proved  to  me,  that  this  principle  is 
lamina  of  all  good  government.  A  British  peasantry 
rather  resign  their  existence  to  the  gracious  Author 
who 
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who  gave  it,  than  seek  to  prolong  It  by  disturbing  the  peace 
of  society. 

Wages  in  this  district,  arc  from  5  or  61.  to  8,  9,  and  10I. 
per  annum.  Labourers  receive  is.  is.  6d.  and  sometimes 
is.  8d.  per  day.  Piece-work  is  more  profitable  to  the  la- 
bourer, and  is  also  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  as  more  of  it 
is  generally  done  within  a  given  time,  than  when  the  com* 
mon  course  of  employ  is  pursued  ;  but  there  is  not  much 
performed  in  this  way.  In  summer,  labourers  work  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  In  the 
winter,  they  work  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the 
evening. 


DRAINING. 

The  inclined  situation  of  a  great  part  of  this  country,  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  draining.  In  parts  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary, this  improvement  is  not  so  frequently  introduced  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  well  done  where  it  is  practised.  The 
depth  of  the  drains  is  governed  by  the  situation  of  the 
springs,  the  nature  oi  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  the  water 
to  be  carried  off.  They  use  both  open  and  covered  drains; 
the  latter  arc  filled  with  stones,  and  the  turf  laid  upon  the 
surface.  The  stones  from  the  sea  side  are  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  for  being  smooth,  and  generally  round,  the  water 
passes  more  freely  between  them. 


PARING   AND   BURNING, 

Is  pra&ised  for  the  purpose  of  converting  ancient  pasture, 
or  barren  land,  to  tillage.    The  turf  is  cut  in  lines  of  about 
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I  breadth,  collected  into  Iieaps,  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
Ld  ccpia.ly  over  the  land.  As  an  introduction  to  cul- 
|  certaiuly  answers  well,  and  seems  to  be  the  best 
i  can  be  taken ;  a  frequent  repetition  of  it  might 
■  prove  injurious,  but  the  skilful  firmer  does  not  ex- 
I  ..'  to  this  risk,  but  pursues  his  course  of  culture  by 
■Iterating  means  as  render  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
lice  of  paring  and  burning  a  second  time. 


AND    THE    SYSTEM    OF    THEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 


I  plantations  in  this  county  are  numerous,  and  ma- 
ay  that  doc>  great  credit  to  the  respective  pro- 
joiiN  Morris,  Esq.  of  Clascmont,  is  one  of  the 
overs  in  this  line  :  to  him  I  am  much  indebted  for 
,ving    interesting    particulars   respecting    his  own 
He  has  been  a  planter  about  twenty-five  years,  in 
Iriod  lie  lias  planted  above  500,000  trees, principally 
§ak,   and  ash;    many   sycamore,    firs,   larches,    and 
sides  Spanish  chesnuts,  plane,  elm,  &c.  and  Lorn- 
He  has  raised  nearly  all  his  trees  from  the 
Bum  they  arc  about  three  feet  high,  he  plants  them 
yard  distant;  when  the  trees  increase  in  size,  so 
1  touch  each  oilier,  they  arc  taken  out  to  make 
§lainr.[iu:ii;  so  that  every  young  wood  is  in  fact  a 
His  fences  arc  particularly  strong,  and  arc  con- 
|iciuUii  to.     The  tree;  arc  annually  examined,  and 
not  thriving,  arc  hoed  round  as  you  would  rur- 
,lii  the  soil  is  particularly  adhesive,  Mr.  Morris 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  which  produces  an  excellent 
1  stagnated  water  is  carefully  drained  off.     He 
les  of  various  kinds  in  each  acre,  of  ground,  by 
which 
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which  he  observes  the  sort  that  bes:  suits  the  soil,  exposure, 
ficc.  Open  to  the  sea  breezes,  he  finds  sycamore  and  elm 
particularly  prosper.  This  gentleman's  regular  course  of 
planting,  is  now  about  I0;000  trees  annually,  which  he  pro-  i 

poses  to  continue  zs  long  as  he  has  any  ground  on  his  estate  i 

most  suitable  to  that  purpose. 

Where  any  large  trail  of  land  is  intended  to  be  appropriat- 
ed for  planting  spring  wood,  it  should  be  divided  into  por- 
tions, and  so  planted  at  successive  periods,  or  at  once,  by  ! 
trees  of  different  ages,  that  thev  may  be  felled  in  succession,  [ 
one  by  one  cverv  vcar,  and  so  managed,  that  when  the  last  i 
portion  has  been  felled,  the  wood  on  the  first  may  be  in  train  j 
to  fell  again  in  ihc  succeeding  year.  In  removing  ticcs  to  set 
again,  the  roots  should  be  carefully  preserved ;  if  any  are 
broken  or  bruised,  they  should  be  cutoff,  otherwise  such  roots 
will  die.  If  the  trees  removed  are  ash,  elm,  or  oak,  the 
lower  boughs  should  be  cut  off,  as  they  prevent  the  trees 
from  thriving,  for  the  trees  will  be  loosened  at  the  roots  by 
every  wind,  if  they  are  encumbered  with  boughs.  The  tops 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  It  is  aho  recommended,  to 
make  a  mark  which  side  of  the  tree  stood  toward  the  sun, 
that  the  tree  may  be  reset  in  the  same  Jire&ion.  If  there  is 
occasion  to  cut  off  the  tops  ot  timber  trees,  they  should  be 
cut  about  three  or  four  feet  above  anv  timber:  trees  have  a 
property  to  grow  to  a  certain  height,  after  attaining  which, 
thev  increase  in  breadth.  When  thev  have  attained  this 
height,  by  being  properly  lopped  and  cropped,  they  will  bear 
much  more  wood  than  if  they  had  not  undergone  this  opera- 
tion. 

The  cultivation  of  osiers  is  very  profitable,  as  appears  by 
the  account  I  obtained  in  this  county,  of  the  produce  of  this 
article  from  one  acre  of  land,  originally  of  the  value  of  six 
shillings  per  annum.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  planted 
with  sets  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at 
about  a  yard  from  each  other.     Since  the  second  year,  the 
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I  have  been  cut  regularly,  and  the  produce  has  been 
1  about  20,000  rods  annually,  selling  at  five  shillings 
lismd,  and  bringing  the  annual  rent  of  five  pounds, 

I  little  trouble.     The  sets  should  be  taken  from  two 

I I  shoots,  about  three  feet  long,  cut  pointed  at  the 
1 1,  and  thrust  into  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  other  wet 
I  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  deep,  and  in  two  yrars 
1.  be  tit  to  cut  for  use.  The  cultivation  of  the  osier 
nr  more  desirable  now  than  heretofore,  on  account 
Bcrcased  demand  there  is  fortius  article.  The  scarcity 
I  induced  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
London,  to  oiler  a  premium,  in  order  to  increase  the 
Is,  for  making  baskets,  &c. 

1    ....  ...illy  owing  to  the  confined  culture  of  the  osier 

I    ,    I     i,  that  the  present  scarcity  originates  ;  but  it 
m.  be  obviated,  as  the  public  attention  is  now  so  parti- 
I..:-.-- ■.. ..  to  the  growth  of  this  article.     There  is  some 

■ion  in  my  Report  for  Monmouthshire,  upon  the 
Ion  of  the  osier,  that  may  possibly  be  useful  to  those 
I  i :  for  further  instruction  respecting  it. 


I  THE    PRICE    OP    PROVISIONS, 
llETHER  IT  IS  LIKELY"  TO  BE  STEADY,   TO  RISE, 
OR  TO  FALL. 


I  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  excepting  grain*, 
I  ■  h  this  county  abounds,  has  considerably  counter- 
Kit  increase  of  price  which  has  been  so  general  through- 
I.  ....  .11  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  found, 


.c  itgit c,  of  the  scarcity  of  grim  b  thil  county,  I  h»c 
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that  those  counties  wherein  small  farms  are  prevalent,  have 
been  able  most  successfully  to  encounter  and  subdue  this  evil. 
The  custom  of  hoarding  corn,  which  is  too  commonly  prac- 
tised by  large  farmers,  contributes  much  to  enhance  its  price, 
while  their  inattention  to  the  breed  of  pigs  and  poultry 
(which  are  hardly  ever  unattended  to  by  the  small  fanner), 
renders  the  demand  for  corn  greater,  by  lessening  the  variety 
of  provisions.  Whenever  provisions  are  high  in  price,  it 
seems  to  be  a  first  principle  in  good  policy,  to  increase  the 
articles  of  them.  The  more  frequent  establishment  of  fisheries 
upon  the  sea  coast,  would  be  very  conducive  to  this  end,  and 
open  to  those  engaged  in  them  a  profitable  source  of  com* 
xnerce,  by  which  other  parts  of  die  kingdom  might  be  aided 
in  their  laudable  endeavours  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions. 
The  present  price  of  provisions  within  this  county,  may 
be  stated  nearly  as  follows : 

Wheat,  from  7s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  bushel  of  ten  gallons. 
Barley,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  ditto. 

Oats,  fibin  2s.  to  3s.  ditto. 

Beef,  from  3d.  to  5d.  per  lb. 
Mutton,  from  3d.  to  3d.  ditto. 
Bacon,  from  3d.  to  3d.  ditto. 
Cheese,  from  4d.  to  5d.  ditto. 
Butter,  from  6d.  to  xod.  ditto. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  these  prices  will  net 
rise ;  and  there  is  good  ground  to  hope,  that  by  the  wise  and 
humane  exertions  of  the  affluent  in  th'v  county,  to  obtain 
supplies  of  grain  from  foreign  markets,  ;he  price  of  provi- 
sions will  speedily  be  reduced.  It  will  also  be  a  subject  of 
great  comfort,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  but 
to  the  whole  kingdom,  to  reflect,  that  the  General  Inclosure 
Bill  will  afford  them  a  means  of  preventing  any  serious  rise 
of  die  price  of  provisions  from  happening  in  future  ;  for  as 
the  value  of  all  articles  of  provision  is  increased  by  their 
scarcity,  that  proceeding  which  will  promote  an  extended 

culti- 
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Ition,  must  doubtless  produce  plenty,  and  render  the 
licss  of  provision  permanent. 


THE    STATE    OF    THE    ROADS, 
I  PUBLIC  AND   PAROCHIAL,   AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON   THEIR   MANAGEMENT. 

I  public  roads  arc  good.  That  which  leads  from  Car- 
1  Cuwbrid^c,  Pyle,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  is  excellent. 
■rospeS  from  it,  in  various  parts,  is  beautifully  piclu- 
itcnding  over  diversities  of  hill  and  dale,  fertile 
liched  with  numerous  herds  and  flocks,  wcll-cul- 
I  fields,  luxuriant  plantations,  modest  churches,  neat 
I  mouldering  ruins,  and  terminating  with  the  Bristol 
|  and  the  coast  of  Devon.  At  once  to  sec  the  swcll- 
i  of  commerce,  and  the  steady  chearful  operations  of 
Isbandman  ;  to  view  the  sublimity  of  nature,  and  ob-  ■ 
elegant  efforts  of  art,  arising  out  of  nature's  in- 
inspfrcs  a  grateful  adoration  of  Divine  Power, 
I  and  Goodness,  and  improves  our  principles  while 
Ir^cs  our  happiness. 

mis  on  [his  road  afford  the  best  accommodation;  the 
of  whkh  is  enhanced  by  the  respectful  civility  of 
liroprletors  10  rv/cllcn.  That  at  Pyle,  is  n  distinguish- 
Stance  of  '.he  excrciie  of  private  munJdccncc  for  the 
Bniencc  of  the  public. 

tions  to  Parliament,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
I  this  county,  have  within  a  few  years  past,  been  at- 
li  an  expence  of  1200I.  Certainly,  great  good  has 
I  .  :■  ■.  .  from  the  powers  so  obtained  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
Bred,  that  there  is  not  a  mode  prescribed,  by  which  they 
I  .  obtained  at  a  less  expence.  Possibly  a  General 
\  Bill  might  answer  this  purpose.  Such  a  measure 
g  2  must 
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must  be  very  desirable  n  the  landed  interest,  and  would  tend 
much,  it  is  presumed,  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  roads.     Most  of  the  parochial   roads  in  this 
county  arc  imperfect,  and  seme  of  them  in  a  very  ruinous 
state.     Thrre  is  no  excuse  for  this  neglcdt,  as  mateiials  for 
their  repair  arc  at  hand,   and  the   statute-labour,    if  Fairly 
given,  would  obviate  all  complaint.     But  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  failure  in  pursuing  the  dirc&ions  of  the  statutes  up- 
on this  subject — they  have  wisely  dire&cd  a  controuling  power 
to  be  appointed  in  every  parish,  to  attend  to  this  duty  ;  and 
without  such  a  power,  it  never  will  be  properly  done  ;  for 
where  many  arc  equally  interested  in  a  business,  and  no  par- 
ticular person  has  the  direction  of  it,  irregularity  is  substi- 
tuted for  system,  and  industry  gives  way  to  indolence.     Sur- 
veyors of  the  highways  were  first  ordered  to  be  chosen  in 
ev€ry  parish,  by  an  Adl  passed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary  :  therein  they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  constable 
and  church- war  dens  of  the  parish  ;  but  by  a  subsequent  sta- 
tute, the  13th  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  they  arc  to  be  constituted  by 
two  neighbouring  justices,   and  may   have  salaries  allotted 
them  for  their  trouble.  The  duty  of  these  officers  is  so  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  latter  statute,  and  the  instruction  contained 
in  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed,  that  I  am  surprized  the  inhabitants  of  so 
many  parishes  should  negleft  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
hereby  conferred.     Let  them   for  a  moment,  estimate  the 
advantages  of  gocd  roads,  independently  of  the  safety,  ease, 
and  pleasure  that  they  experience  in  travelling  over  them ; — let 
them  consider  the  benefit  accruing  to  our  trade  and  commerce, 
by  rendering  the  carriage  less  expensive  upon  all  sorts  of 
goods  and  merchandize,  whether  consisting  of  provisions  of 
any  kind,  that  are  the  immediate  growth  and  produce  of  our 
lands,  or  of  any  other  sorts  of  wares  which  must  have  con- 
veyance by  land ; — let  them  compare  the  former  rates  of 
carriage  with  what  are  now  paid,  and  they  will  find  that 

land- 
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I . " .  is  now  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  was  he- 
ft roads  were  amended  by  turnpikes ;  for  a  team  of 
ma  can  now  draw  twenty  hundred  weight  more  on 
lads  than  they  could  formerly,  and  with  less  exertion. 
I  .  in  this,  as  in  various  other  cases  of  political  ceo- 
lalToriU  us  an  example  well  worthy  of  our  imitation — 
(vc  done  more  than  admire  Roman  ingenuity  and  in- 
I..  this  particular  ;  fur  they  have  preserved  both,  by 
(vn  practice.  If  we  compare  the  remains  of  the  Ro- 
I  with  the  best  of  our  modern  ones,  we  shall  find 
I  the  former,  that  have  stood  firm  and  entire  for  above 
(ears,  vj'uhmt  any  rtpah s  ;  while  ours  want  reparation 
I  .:  times,  and  frequently  oftcner,  in  a  year.  If 
If  the  Roman  roads,  through  any  neglect  to  repair 
I  time,  arc  decayed  in  some  places,  yet  there  are 
(hat  still  remain  perfectly  entire. 
I  Appbu  way,  which  was  first  carried  from  Rome  to 
I  and  afterwards  continued  from  Capua  to  Brundusium, 
In  good  condition,  though  it  has  been  a  high  road 
I1900  years;  and  there  are  some  Roman  ways  in 
I  which  have  subsisted  upwards  of  15  or  1600  years. 
I  durability  may  possibly  be  asciibed  to  their  particu- 
I  ■  .  .  1  hope  that  an  account  of  their  practice  may 
(improve  our  own. 

I  first  of  all  laid  open  with  a  plough,  two  parallel  fur- 
(then  die  soldiers  carried  away  the  light  loose  earth 
(y  found  between  the  furrows,  and  dug  till  they  came 
I  il,  firm  bottom  :  they  then  filled  up  the  fosse,  or  bed,, 
(  they  hail  hollowed,  with  a  more  dense  and  weighty 
I  as  for  instance,  with  a  son  of  hard  sand,  or  gravel, 
I  . ;  of  he  rivers,  or  dug  out  of  the  quarries :  this  done, 
(iinmcd  the  whole  hard  down,  and  smoothed  it  with 
(oilers.  Nor  did  they  always  end  their  work  here, 
(rntimes  (to  facilitate  the  draining  off  the  water,  and 
(1 : ...  any  dirt  or  mud  from  soaking  in,  which  would 
I  infallibly 
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infallibly  undermine  and  loosen  the  whole),  raised  a  terrace, 
or  causeway,  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  con- 
sisting of  four  layers,  or  stories,  of  strong  masonry. 

On  the  foundation  of  earth  which,  as  said  before,  was 
firmly  compared  and  levelled,  they  spread  a  covering  of  ce- 
ment, made  of  lime  and  sand,  or  hassock,  about  an  inch 
thick.  The  first  layer  which  they  placed  upon  the  cement, 
was  of  large  flat  stones,  laid  one  upon  another  ten  inches 
high,  and  cemented  together  with  well-tempered  mortar. 
The  largest  stones  were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  cause- 
way.    This  layer  was  called  statumen. 

The  second  layer  consisted  of  stones  of  a  cubical,  round, 
or  oval  figure,  and  of  many  rough,  irregular  stones,  some- 
times mixed  with  potsherds,  and  pieces  of  broken  tiles  and 
bricks  ;  all  these  were  spread  with  a  shovel  over  the  first  coat 
of  stones,  and  rammed  down  into  the  mortar,  which  cc- 
•  mented  them  together.  This  second  layer  was  about  eight 
inches  thick,  and  was  called  rudis. 

The  third  layer  consisted  of  a  foot  of  mortar,  not  made  of 
beaten  tile,  for  that  would  have  been  too  expensive,  but  of 
chalk,  sand,  or  hassock,  mixed  with  lime,  as  any  of  these 
materials  were  near  at  hand.  This  layer,  which  was  called 
the  nucleus,  or  kernel,  filled  up  all  the  cavities  or  interstices 
in  the  inferior  layers,  and  settled  into  a  hard,  level  coat. 
The  great  difficulty  we  find  in  breaking  it  now,  sufficiently 
proves  how  firm  a  support  thfs  was  to  the  upper  covering, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  in- 
ferior strata,  with  which  it  is  so  firmly  incorporated  as  to 
form  one  compact,  impenetrable  body,  capable  of  sustaining 
the  greatest  weight  imaginable. 

The  fourth  and  last  laver,  which  thev  called  the  crust, 
sometimes  consisted  of  great  hard  stones  cemented  together, 
as  we  find  in  the  Appian  way  ;  and  sometimes  of  gravel,  or 
small  flints  mixed  with  gravel,  as  we  find  in  most  of  the 
Roman  military  ways.     The  hardest  stone  of  all,  the  free 
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1  the  largest  sort  of  flints,  they  reserved  for  theii 

This  layer  was  called  summa  cruita. 

[nail  stones,  flints  and  gravel,  were  often  brought 

r  parts,  the  country  people  being  ordered  to  gather' 

vineyards,  their  heaths,  and  ploughed  lands,  on 

1  of  rivers,  and  the  sea  shores,  and  to  bring  and  lay 

|Iic  highway  side,  where  the  soldiers  had  occasion 

in  their  work.     Of  these  materials,  the  Romans 

cring  six  inches  thick  upon  the  third  layer,  and 

n  the  sides  with  two  borders  of  earth,  which  they 

led  with  heavy  stones,  which  they  laid  sloping,  for 

I  to  run  off  the  causeway  on  the  plain  beneath,  to 

I    soaking  into,  and  thereby  loosening  the  gravel. 

1  of  this  precaution,  die  traveller  and  carrier  in  all 

I    ■■■■  ■]  the  benefit  of  a  hard  dry  road.     It  sometimes 

.  that  the  flint  pavement  was  loosened,  by  the  fall- 

I  of  the  banks  and  borders  which  should  support  the 

She  sides;  but  the  internal  layers  were  so  closely 

Id  cemented,  that  they  did  not  suffer  much  by  it, 

mage  was  easily  repaired. 
iul  rules  may  bo  drawn  from  the  practice  thus  rc- 
I  :  -'  the  insertion  of  it  will  not  be  deemed  foreign 
Iduty. 


■'ATE  OF  FARM-BOUSES  ANp  OFFICES. 


buildings  in  general,  throughout  this  county,  com- 
|;<'-<  with  strength  and  convenience  ;  but  they  are 
laensively  commodious  as  the  various  purposes  of 
and  grazing  require.  Additions  to  the  barns  for 
lattle,  might  be  made  with  very  little  expencc,  and 
I  found  of  great  utility  on  grazing  farms.  The  lines 
below. 
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below,  shew  the  manner  in  which  this  improvement  is  to  be 
cffe<Ste<L 


a,  represents  the  front  of  the  barn,  and  b  and  c  the  additions 
laterally  to  be  annexed  to  it. 

The  more  frequent  introduction  of  ox  stalls  on  farms,  and 
improvement  of  those  that  arc  at  present  used,  would  be  be- 
neficial to  every  proprietor.  Possibly  the  sketch  below,  of 
the  ox  stnH«  that  arc  built  in  Gloucestershire,  may  convey 
some  satisfactory  information  upon  this  subjedt. 


EXPLANATION. 


jl,  is  the  doer  opening  into  the  passage  through  which  the 
attendant  goes  to  feed  ;he  cattle  ; — 2,  is  the  manger  into  which 
their  food  is  t'.roun  ; — 3,  is  the  watering  trough,  wnich  is 

bounded 
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I  i ;  by  a  low  wall ; — 4,  i  j  the  pump  by  which  the  trough 

■died  with  water  ; — 5,  is  the  roof  of  the  stalls,  which 

be  more   complete,  if  it  extended  to  6,  as  it  would 

Bhclter  the  cattle  from  inclement  weather  ; — 7,  the  loft 

hay  is  deposited  for  feeding  the  cattle. 

jvould  be  an  improvement,  if  these  stalls  were  erected 

1  declivity,  and  near  to  a  brook,  so  that  by  means  of  a 

Late  It  -■!,  a  stream  of  water  iniglrt  daily  be  admitted  to 

I      ■  ■  '■  ■  the  stalls,  thereby  cleansing  them,  and  forming 

1 ......      c  by  the  diluted  compost  running  off  at  9,  into 

I  .  looie  earth  (such  as  scrapings  of  roads),  prepared 
1  reception. —  1 1,  arc  gates  of  communication  from  one 
p  the  others.  The  number  and  size  of  these  stalls  are 
rtioned  to  the  number  and  sort  of  cattle  to  be  annually 
1  them.  Shelves  are  erected  against  the  wall  at  10, 
I    .■ !<  ■■-..•  oil  cake  for  the  cattle. 


THE    NATURE    OF    LEASES, 

COVENANTS   MOST    ADVANTAGEOUS   BETWEEN 
THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

I  arc  gran'itd  for  lives,  and  for  the  common  terms 

left,  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years.     The  covenants 

1  former  are  not  so  particular,  salutary  and  restrictive  as 

I  latter,  wherein  the  tenant  covenants  to  keep  the  fences 

.  ,   not  to  plough  up  meadow  land  under  a  certain 

ly ;  to  expend  upon  the  farm  the  dung  arising  from  it ;  to 

lwn  a  certain  portion  of  the  arable  land  to  grass ;  to  crop 

Ind  according  to  the  husbandry  of  the  country  ;  and  not 

I   :.  his  lease  without  his  landlord's  consent.     The  land- 

Htccs  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  and  to  supply  the 

Kith  fence  and  plough  bote.     The  t*rro  that  seems  to 

lost  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant, 

.  ]  u  is 
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is  that  for  twenty-one  years,  with  a  mutual  power  to  dissolve 
it  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  seven  or  fourteen  years,  upon 
giving  six  months  notice  in  writing ;  for  when  a  course  of 
cropping  is  prescribed  in  a  Iea:;e,  which  ought  always  to  be 
done  where  the  general  husbandry  of  the  country  is  an  im- 
perfect guide,  die  tenant  is  incited  to  be  obedient  to  it,  from 
a  conviction  that  this  conduit  will  prevent  a  premature  dis- 
solution of  his  term.  He  may  also  be  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  this  power,  if  he  finds  the  taking  inadequate  to  his  ex- 
pectations. The  tenant  should  covenant  never  to  take  two 
white  crops  in  succession,  but  always  to  introduce  an  ameli- 
orating or  green  crop  after  every  crop  of  grain.  He  should 
also  covenant  to  haul  and  disperse  upon  the  land,  any  kirds 
of  manure  that  the  landlord  may  judge  likely  to  improve  the 
staple  of  the  land,  so  that  such  manure  is  to  be  obtained  with- 
in  a  limited  distance ;  and  to  plant,  and  fence  from  the  cattle, 
a  certain  number  of  trees  annually,  on  such  parts  of  the  farm 
as  are  the  least  adapted  for  other  culture. 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    COMMERCE     AND    MANU- 
FACTURES   UPON    AGRICULTURE. 

So  long  as  commerce  and  manufactures  acknowledge  agri- 
culture to  be  their  parent,  and  a£t  in  subordination  to  her 
interests,  so  long  will  riiey  contribute  to  enrich,  strengthen 
and  ornament  every  nation  ;  but  when  the  latter  is  ncgieCted 
that  the  former  may  be  pursued,  a  foreign  dependence  is 
created,  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  dependence 
takes  from  us  the  balance  of  trade,  and  lessens  the  dignity  of 
the  nation.  Those  who  can  supply  corn,  may  always  com- 
mand the  price  of  all  other  articles.  What  I  have  expressed 
on  this  subject,  naturally  arises  from  the  state  of  things  in 


.!_•_ 
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■unty :  commerce  and  manufactures  have  rapidly  hi- 
"I  therein  for  some  years  past ;  as  these  have  advanced, 
I  lias  declined,  consequently  the  demand  for  corn 
I  .■■■.■:  .  die  produce  of  the  county,  the:  expensive  mode 
Bortation  has  been  by  necessity  resorted  to  for  redress. 
liencc  we  learn  the  duty  of  a  more  extended  culture  of 
lick,  and  that  commerce  and  manufactures  can  only 
illy  llourish,  where  they  arc  succoured  and  protected 
fculture.  , 


[CULTURAL  PRACTICES  IN  THIS  COUNTY, 
THAT  MAY  BE   USEFUL  IN  OTHERS. 


Brdcr  to  judge  of  the  supply  of  food  necessary  for  the  ■ 

ml  other  stock,  the  ricks  of  hay  arc  measured  every 

:   the  cattle  arc  taken  in  for  the  winter  season. 

i  practice  it  is  ascertained,  that  one  cubic  yard  weighs 

i  qr.  2  rib.  i  liencc  it  is  easily  calculated  whether  the 

I   hay  is  equal  to  support  the  number  of  cattle  intended 

lept  throughout  the  winter. 

I  furze  they  use  as  food  for  horses,  and  it  is  found 
l*er  very  well.  It  is  bruised  in  a  machine  worked  by 
I  and  which  also  cuts  straw.  It  is  attended  by  one 
I  cuts  two  hundred  bushels  of  straw  per  day  into 
|and  bruises  four  hundred  bushels  of  furze,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  horses,  and  seems  very  nourishing. 
severe  winter  of  1795,  when  hay  was  so  scarce, 
(particularly  useful.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
[:..!■.  expence  of  such  keep,  mixed  with  a  bushel  and 
I  of  oats. 
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21  bushels  of  bruised  fura  per  week,  valued  at  2  6 
7  bushels  of  cut  straw  and  chaff,  -..07 
1  ]  Winchester  bushel  of  oats,  at  2*.  per  bushel    3     o 

6     1 


Fern  is  cut  when  green,  put  into  stacks,  and  kept  for  lit- 
tering cattle  in  winter;  when  hay  is  scarce,  it  is  alro  used  as 
food  for  them.  This  practice  may  be  useful  while  land  con- 
tinues in  a  state  so  uncultivated  as  to  bear  only  fern,  but  it  is 
certainly  improvident,  that  such  land  should  not  be  appropri- 
ated to  a  more  profitable  purpose. 

The  buildings  throughout  this  county,  small  as  well  as 
large,  have  a  peculiar  air  of  neatness,  owing  to  their  being 
frequently  white* washed :  this  is  a  commendable  practice,  as 
cleanliness  contributes  to  health.  This  principle  also  shews 
itself  in  the  pavements  of  the  principal  towns,  which  are 
washed  daily,  and  sand  thrown  over  them,  as  is  done  upon 
the  floors  of  kitchens. 


INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  a  society  of  great  respectability  established  in 
this  county,  for  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture :  the  dis- 
tinguished attention  of  the  members  who  form  it,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  science,  does  honour  to  themselves,  and 
must  prove  highly  beneficial  to  their  country. 


CENTRAL 
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|£RAL  DISPOSITION  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

I  many,  this  is  manifested  by  the  best  of  proofs,  the 
Bl'ul  appearance  of  their  firms;  others,  leu  active  and 
■gent,  are  by  slow  dqgrees  copying  their  example,  and 
I  is  believed,  will  in  rime  be  governed  by  it.  The  dis- 
lo  improvement  naturally  incites  us  to  emulate"  it. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


TYTHES. 


A  general  commutation  for  tythcs  would  produce  much 
good.  Whatever  measure  tends  to  preserve  peace  among  any 
particular  class  of  men  in  society,  strengthens  the  common 
interest,  and  increases  the  liarmony  of  the  nation. 


WASTES. 


The  inclosure  of  these  will  prove  an  objeft  of  great 
wealth  and  comfort.  This  being  done,  industry  will  never 
want  employment,  and  provisions  will  become  cheaper,  and 
more  plentiful. 


RELIEF    OF    THE    POOR. 

It  would  be  humane  and  politic,  not  to  suffer  overseers 
to  estimate  the  distresses,  and  extend  relief  to  the  poor  ;  it  is 
too  great  a  power  to  rest  in  such  hands.  The  grievances  of 
our  fellow-creatures  should  be  inquired  into  with  intelligence, 
calmness  and  kindness,  and  be  cffcftually  relieved ;  not  by  the 

encouragement  of  indolence  or  licentiousness,  but  by  awak- 

• 

cning  them  to  industry,  and  fairly  rewarding  their  pra&icc 
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I.  Possibly  this  might  be  effected  by  appointing  a  eom- 
I  :  ut  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  for  every  parish, 
I  composed  of  five,  or  more,  respectable  inhabitants, 
Big  whom  tlic  clergyman  to  be  constantly  one.  The  ap- 
luiciit  might  take  place  annually,  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
I  commissioners  might  meet  monthly,  to  hear  and  rc- 
I  grievances  among  the  poor  ;  to  provide  work  tor  them, 
I  proper  relief  to  their  families.  Such  commission- 
I  ...  be  empowered  to  make  rates  upon  the  parish,  to 
I  .:.-.  '.  as  at  present,  by  two  magistrates,  aud  should  keep 
I...  accounts,  and  duly  pass  them  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
I  illiteracy,  in  general,  of  the  present  overseers,  totally 
I  .  ."  them  for  the  consequential  office  with  which  they 
I.. .  ■  :..  ,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  it  has  been  too 
I  exercised  witli  an  inhumanity  that  has  brought  it  into 
Ivcd  disgrace. 


THE    SEA-COAST. 


■if.  frequent  wrecks  that  have  happened  upon  that  part 
I  which  bounds  this  county,  suggests  to  me  the  propriety 
I  improvement,  that  I  hope  may  prevent  this  calamity  in 
I  If  a  light-house  was  creeled  upon  such  part  of  the 
I  between  Swansea  and  Cardiff,  as  seafaring  men  at 
I  places  shall  judge  most  likely  to  preserve  a  safe  offing 
lipping,  the  navigation,  which  is  now  perilous,  would 
Inc  free  from  danger. 
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FERRIES. 

Regulations  respe&ing  those  at  Breton,  Swansea,  and 
Llwghor,  are  much  wanting,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
proprietors9  interests  therein,  and  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers. 


FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES. 

Reflection  upon  the  utility  of  these  institutions,  has  in- 
troduced to  my  mind  a  plan  somewhat  similar,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  may  be  in  conjun&ion  with  the  former,  and 
I  trust  will  be  found  to  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  kingdom  : 
it  is,  that  the  same  societies,  who  by  their  monthly  subscrip- 
tions are  guarding  against  the  distresses  of  sickness,  should  also 
create  a  fund  for  increasing  the  comforts  of  themselves  and 
families  in  a  state  of  health.  Their  subscriptions  for  this  pur* 
pose  might  be  suffered  to  accumulate  for  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period,  each  member  should  be  allowed 
to  receive  a  share  equal  to  two  years  subscription,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  repairing  their  dwellings,  or  purchasing  such 
articles  of  furniture  as  might  make  their  homes  more  com- 
fortable. Thus,  by  making  a  division  of  the  subscriptions 
every  third  year,  reserving  at  each  period  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion, and  never  receiving  more  out  of  the  latter  than  die  in- 
terest, they  would  in  a  few  years  supply  themselves  with 
many  conveniencies,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  substan- 
tiated for  the  accommodation  of  their  families,  those  earnings 
which,  without  such  an  institution,  might  liave  been  squan- 
dered in  idleness.  As  to  the  principal  of  the  untouched  fund, 
it  might,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  be  di- 
vided among  the  members,  for  the  purpose  of  each  of  them 

apprcn- 
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(enticing  one  of  their  sons  to  some  useful  trade.     Every 
Bation  that  gives  to  character,  in  whatever  station,  addi- 
1  respect,  makes  mankind  more  anxious  to  preserve  it, 
tonsciiuently  promotes  the  best  interests  of  virtue. 


CONCLUSION. 

r  wouIJ  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  con- 
Id  this  Report,  without  expressing  my  sincere  gratitude 
Ihc  high  honour  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
1  conferred  on  me,  by  appointing  me  to  survey  this  and 
Adjoining  county.  It  has  been  my  anxious  ambition  to 
jvc  so  estimable  a  mark  of  their  favour,  and  to  render 
price  to  my  country,  which  the  duty  of  the  office 
bided. 

I y  grateful  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the  respect- 
1  proprietors  of  Glamorganshire,  for  the  assistance  that 
I  so  readily  rendered  to  me  in  the  execution  of  this  work. 

I  will  further  oblige  me,  by  correcting  it  when  sent  to 
i  with  equal  freedom. 

iiust  not  omit  to  notice  the  conduct  of  the  community 
■  county,  during  the  late  trying  period,  when  the  scar- 
lof  grain  was  so  severely  felt :  it  evinced  a  religious  re- 

I I  i]  the  Inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  order;  proved 
illness  of  their  hearts,  and  did  honour  to  their  king, 

|  constitution,  and  country. 
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APPENDIX 


LAM  ORGAN  SHIRE     REPORT. 


NUMBER    I. 


I  following  intelligent  Answers  to  the  Queries  proposed  by  the  Board  of  AcRl 
I  .  wt*rc  obligingly  communicated  by  John  1'kanklen,  Esq.  of  Lanni 
I  .  insertion  in  the  previous  Report ;  hut  they  did  not  arrive  until  after  it  hi 
I  to  ilic  press.  This  gentleman  having  about  40,000  acres  of  land  within  th 
I  .  ;. ;  his  care,  his  agricultural  data  are  very  valuable. 
I  it —  A  blucish  clay  on  a  blue  lime-stone,  from  one  to  three  feet  below  tl 

I.    ■  ■■ .  ion. — This  being  the  level,  or  flat  part  of  the  country,   near  Brist 

I        l.irms  are  t'rotn  50 1.  to  200I.  and  a  few  larger. 

I        of  I  and. — A  mixture,  though  some  jobbers  and  graziers  rent  grass  ai 

I  only. 

Writ) .,-;. — Mostly  clover,  rye-grass  and  trefoil,  with  some  saint-foin.     Stack- 

m    n  ■■  ami  sheep,  anil  hogs  ol  a  tolerable  breed,  though  improvable. 

m'ttltrtng  Land. — Vcrv  little  well  watered,  though  much  may  be  done,  if  d 

Bar.1er.1W  to  empower  the  turning  of  the  water. 

■fff»H  cultivated. — Wheat,  barley,  oats. 

WttvtW  tfCrepi. — Of  late,  beans,  jwase,  turnips,  clover,  ice.  are   cultivat 

Hitu  crops,  and  answer  exceedingly  well. 

l/.sx«r  is  practised. 

1.' .     ■  'j. —  Lime  is  mostly  used  ;  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  dunghills. 

mapkmtnts  of  Husbandry. — The  plough  mostly  used,  is  an  old-fashioned.  Ion 

I  The  carts  too  large — waggons  the  common  form,  for  four  or  h 

I  12  11.  Oi 
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11.  Oxrn  mi  Hirsts.—  Oxen  in  yokes  are  nitre  used  than  horses,  though  I 
iJicni  both  double  in  yokes  and  single  in  coILus,  ana  !.c:..e.5  b.th  -iiij'.lc  ami  doublfl 
liicv  do  b;>t  on  roads  too  hard  for  t!.c  oxen,  without  slrjcin^-  Oxe.i  arc  cimpctq 
both  are  useful  on  a  large  farm. 

12.  Seed  Time  and  //<?i-f "'.— We  sow  wheat  in  O&obcr,  oats  in  M.,rch, 
in  Apiii — Hane>:  in  September. 

13.  tla'tft. —  N'o  common  rields,  but  many  commons  or  wastes,  and  about  (j 
tounhsof  the  country  inclosed. 

14.  Aizantuva  5/" Iucfatirrs.— The  rents  doubled,  and  of.en  more, 
grc^t  increase  iit'pr'xiuce,  and  improvement  of  stock. 

15.  Tntir  Sizi. — F'rom  two  10  twenty  acres,  at  cording  to  (he  size  of  the  farm  I 
■.'».     Jrjheaa  of  Inckiuni  at  2'i.puLih  1. — Certain  I  /   !ik.ti';i»  „-*!  hy  rraployfog 

pc<;>le. 

17.     Ctrnmm  Fields. — T'lerc  are  ii»»h»  :  b-i*  n  chmp  nower,  and  mode  of  div 
and  inclosing  wastes  and  conimons,  is  mucti  wisbeti. 

iS.     Vtoge  *f  tS'atits. — Mostly  grazed  in  common*,  by  half-starved  horses, 
and  fhrt-p,  that  )  ield  very  hue  p;\*M, 

iq.     Imfrwmou  sflt'i.irs. — V.'iKti  div. Jed  and  ci.jcved  In  severalty,  each 
will.be  vad  as  is  most  suitable,  in  araMc,  pasture,  or  pl-tntm 

20.     H'w*- — From  0:1c  rftiiiinj;  to  one  rhilling  and  six-pence  p-r  dnv.  bit| 
often  'jet  two  shillings  and  Mv-pnup  by  the  inb  in  mowing,  reaping,  ice.     Abu 
t-itinll  k'.s  in  m  inter,     li  will  find  its  level  in  every  counti  v. 

;i.     Drain/Kg. — Too  little  attention  is  paid  ;  Uie  covered  drains  arc  tilled  with 
cr  la  cuts,  as  is  found  cheapest,  stones  being  sezuce  111  man)  places. 

zi.     Paring  and  burning. — Much  leu  used  thai;  formerly,  as  we  find  liinc   .  | 
iv-u  ii  better. — Landlords  toibid  it. 

2;.     If  vail  lf'c:dcd,  0:.!  u  id.r  •x'.ut  SjHrm.—'Sot 
j-,;.,j  system  of  preserving  the  wo.x!i. 

24.  Price  if  Prevh'nns.  —  Much  raised  in  the  b*f  t 
create  of  copper  and  iron  works,  and  the  increase  ot  ta: 

25.  Reads. — Generally  very  good 
which  the  parishes  have  raised  (he  middle, 
covering,  broke  small. 

Waists. —  Xot  very  good,  and  not  well  situate!,  owing  pro! 

when  men  herded  in  villages  for  mutual  protection.  jj| 

27.     I  eases — Are  too  seldom  g-anted  on  arable  farms,  to  rhe  injurv  of  the 
nitv,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ;  for  no  prudent  man  will  grub,  moot,  drain,  fal 
lime,  and  sow  land,  at  an  exnence  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  per  acre,  witlioi 
of  enj  wing  hi»  farm  long  enough  to  be  repaid  his  expeuccs,  and  some  profit      | 
risque  and  trouble.     All  experienced  land-stewards,  know  how  to  insert  covena 
prevent  the  tenant  from  injuring  the  farm,  and  to  secure  a  gradual  improvement 


.!!  cnciTwh,  n-; 


,  and  price  ot  Urban 

i  to   the  introduction  of  turnpikes, 
,  and  made  drains.     Lime-stunt   h  die 


26.     Stale  ef  F,*rm-Haists. —  Xot  very  good,  and  11 
to  want  of  civi.iza;ion  win 
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ic,  01  at  ieasi   tourtcMii  yc-aii,  1*  ncccjiary,  a*  much  out-set  expcnce  may  t 

rr-r  (iM;/  Af,;t'i_rif7i':r:. — Copper,  crsiJ,  and  Iran  trade,  and  canals,  it 
:i  t?i«r  the  price  of  labour  ;  but  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  land ; 
Ipropnrtinn. 

f  the  4/riatltnr..l  Pratiices  within  the  County  can  be  servicablc  tt  ether  Comix 
iupei  ior  iu  some  cou.ities,  ai.d  imcrior  to  othcis,  in  our  practice. 
I       .■     i"-  Siuu'tfi. — A  society  to  viicoura^e  agiiculture  has  beeu  beneficiall 
Vc  c.vCj.:j  jcais. 

It  Tipmim-.ut.  —  The  rising  jj-nrrari.m  have  a  turn  for  improvemen 
■wifd  hv  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards. 
Wmpri-ew-vt*.—  A  com mu ration  for  tyt'ie,  leases  to  he  granted,  and  premiun 
I      bod  stock  and  the  best  husbandry. 

jituationt,  fflY.  nceamn  tlir  Hn  in  Sheep. — Flat  low  wet  land,  where  w 
ioi-T|  a.id  iviiciu  a  uiiuiiii  gi-ss,  ceiled  carnation  grass,  is  found. 
B/a«/  Hetl/ugieitt'iti  ml*  >jfi£}. — Carnation  grass  is  the  worst  symptom  ;  the 
and  iced  i:t  winter  0:1  d/y  laud,  where  no  water  stands. 
WW  Mr  .^1/  f«  Sheep. — The  best  way,  is  to  lay  it  in  broad  high  ridgi 
>  carry  oft"  the  water  ;  and  it' the  land  be  well  limed,  it  becomes  mc 
1  produces  more  healthy  and  sweet  herbage  for  sheep. 

c  nature  cf  Set/,  find  Herbage,  where  Sheep  toot  Rot  /ait  JVmtcr,  t&c. — V 
§ur  110  rot  las:  winter,  or  at  any  time  in  my  memory,  owing,  I  think,  to  t 
and  the  care  we  take  not  to  keep  sheep  in  winter  on  low  flat  land  wht 
I      .   and  where  the  blue  carnation  grass  is  found. 

1   those   Lands  old  Sward,  or  sown  with   Seeds,  or  both  t — Generally  < 
I     ..  the  above-mentioned  grass  is  mostly  found;  and  if  the  land  has  be 
,  ridded  and  water-furrowed,  and  limed,  and  laid  down  with  rye-gr 
I :.  which  will  not  rot  the  sheep. 

■  thr't  any  ohuarles  to  Improvement? — Yes,  three:  the  want  of  leases  j 
iclose  wastes  ;  and  a  commutation  tor  tythes. 


law  of"  room  and  time,  as  well  as  my  present  indisposition,  prevent  my  bei 

ular  in   answering  each   question;  but  1  have  Ion"  managed  some  of  t 

cs   in  this  county,  and   firmed  pietty   largely,  and  always  promoted  1 

bit  Society,  and  the  general  improvement  of  my  native  country,  and  the  \ 

lefit  of  the  community  ;  and  1  think  that  few  counties  of  the  same  size  in  tl 

!  been  more  improved   in  the  last  forty  years,  in  regard  to  manufa&ori 

e,  roaJs,  canals,  gentlemen's  houses,  Sec— So  that  I  conceive,  if  there  v 

ial  Society  in  every  county  in  this  island,  to  correspond  and  co-operate  w 

|b.d  of  Agriculture,  and  if  Government  would  assist  the  Board  to  obt 

5  of  Pailiameur  and  aids,  as  are  very  judiciously  recommended  in  many  w 
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wrote  Agricultural  Surveys  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  we  shall  never  again  be  oil 
to  import  corn  at  an  immense  cxpence,  or  to  tax  the  Biitiih  farmer  to  pay  boJ 
lor  importing  corn  from  other  countries,  to  enrich  those  couutiics,  whui 
with  less  expence  and  cncour.igeir.cn:  promote  plenty  a:  home,  and  have  a  surpB 
export,  and  supply  other  countries,  with  the  necessaries  of  life.      Some   years  i 
troubled  Mr.  Young  with  one  or  two  letters  on  this  subject,  which  he  inserted  i 
Annals  ;  and  1  shail  he  glad  it  I  can  at  anv   time  promote  the  public  good,  < 
tru-t  will  be  more  increased  by  the  patriotism  cf  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture 
Roval  Patronage,  than  by  any  ether  institution  that  now  is,  or  ever  was  in  this  Id 

I  hai-«  the  Honour  to  be, 

TI.c  Honourable  Board's 

Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  FRANKLEl 

Lentuhanglt,  April  7,   1796. 


NUMBER     II. 


OS  THE  l*SE  OF    COAL  SLACK.   BY  ITSELF,    AND  MIXED  WITH  LIS 


BY    RICHARD    CRAWSIIAY,    ESQ^ 

Perhk  of  Afyrt/ur,   G/amargam 

About  four  vears  ago,  I  tiled  tlic  fallowing  dressing.1;  of  a  piece  of  meadow  I 
quantity  about  eight  acres :  the  whole  Held  is  rqnal'v  n  dry  soil,  the  form  obion pf 
>>n  a  hill  side,  dipping  from  West  to  East.  J  divided  it  into  three  pans,  thu:| 
manured  as  under: 


No 


No.  2. 


No 


I     Stable  muik  mixed  withl     VhJiv  the  slack  of  cojN,  j     Half  lin.c,  r.iuc-i  with  1 
braes,    a  small  coak  whirhlthatwc  generally  throw  away!  or  pond  dirt. 

;drip*   from    the   air   furnace  [in  large  quantities.                   | 
grates. |  ; 


No.  2.  exhibited   grass  like  a  green  ribbon,  before  the  others  shewed  an 
No.  1  followed.     No.  3  was  last,  and  proved  the  smallest  crop  of  hay.    Since  that! 
I  drtio  the  dry  lands  every  vcar  with  the  dial  slack  alotie,  or  mixed  with  lime,  anil 
better  crops  than  formerly  from  the  same  land.;,  \v!»i<:h  arc  very  ponr,    and  used  tfl 
only  short   hay  fit  for  row*.     I  now  carry  fr.trn  20  to  10  cwr,  of  good  horses 
and  hive  the  stable  muck  left  for  the  ploughed  iamb.     On  wet  and  boggy  soils, 


[7«1 

cd  with  lime  answers  better  than  any  other  dressing;  we  have.    The 
I    there  is  a  foil  on  lands  (/'.  e.  an  inclined  plain)  make  the  best  drain  in  the 


I  ■;  hill  sides,  which  are  the  tumble  down  of  the  mountains,  more  of  stone 
\  :.■■-..  I  break  up  first,  the  crop  is  oats,  or  oats  with  vetches,  for  green  fodder 
;  or  hay,  if  the  season  will  permit.  Second,  wheat,  winter  fallow  and 
Third,  barley  with  clover.  Fourth,  clover;  winter  fallow,  well  dressed; 
i  oats.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  only  fallows  needful.  The  lancU,  with 
Ificr  this  product  be  laid  down  with  seeds. 


Ihn  Sinclair,  Bait 
lidcnt  of  the  Board 
lof  Agriculture. 
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